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The  House  of  Desdemona 

OR 

The  Value  and  Limitations 


of  Historical  Fiaion 

By  LION  FEUCHTW ANGER 

Introductory  Note 
By  GUSTAVE  O.  ARLT 

The  modern  historical  novel  (forgive  me  for 
theorizing  ex  cathedra)  did  not  begin  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  but  with  the  awakening  of 
the  Romantic  movement  in  Europe.  Its  ori¬ 
gins  are  inspired  by  Percy’s  Reliques  and  by 
James  Macpherson’s  inventions.  They  find 
their  first  reflections  in  Germany  in  Burger’s 
Lenore  and  The  Wild  Huntsman,  in  Goethe’s 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and,  three  decades  later, 
in  Kleist’s  Michael  Kohlhaas.  Meanwhile  the 
Gothic  romance,  the  bastard  half-brother  of 
the  historical  novel,  had  securely  established 
itself  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 
It  was  against  this  background  that  Scott  be¬ 
gan  to  write — first  translations  of  Burger  and 
Goethe  then  Tales  of  Terror  and  Border  Min¬ 
strelsy.  But  it  was  a.  far  cry  from  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  in  1805  to  Waverly,  his 
first  true  historical  novel,  in  1814.  And  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  this  transition 
is  the  result  of  Scott’s  erudition,  his  intensive 
study  of  source  materials,  his  researches  in 
original  documents.  And  the  secondary  point 
is  that  Scott’s  historical  novels  are  narrowly 
nationalistic,  even  regional  in  scope  and 
character,  bound  within  the  confines  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  limitation. 

TTie  long  shadow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  covers 
the  European  historical  novel  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  Romantic,  nationalistic,  regional 
— Willibald  Alexis,  Felix  Dahn,  Gustav  Frey- 
tag.  Its  only  progress — if  this  be  progress — lies 
in  its  adoption  of  the  techniques  of  historism, 
the  techniques  of  Ranke,  Mommsen,  Niebuhr, 
and  Coulanges.  The  only  reward  that  these 


new  techniques  brought  to  the  historical  novel 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  questionable  sobriquet,  “the  professorial 
novel.’’ 

Of  the  twentieth  century  historical  novelists. 
Lion  Feuchtwanger  is  not  only  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  but,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  provocative,  and  probably  also 
one  of  the  most  original.  His  strength,  like 
Walter  Scott’s,  lies  in  his  great  erudition,  al¬ 
though  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  mini¬ 
mize  it.  He  was  a  trained  philologist — in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word — a  historian  versed  in 
the  techniques  of  research  and  of  historiogra¬ 
phy.  But  the  first  great  difference  between  him 
and  his  predecessors  is  the  catholicity  of  his 
interests;  he  is  neither  nationalistic  nor  re¬ 
gional  but  universal.  His  historical  fiction 
ranges  from  the  Biblical  tale  of  Jephtha 
through  medieval  Germany,  Spain  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  France  of  Louis  XVI,  to  witchcraft 
in  New  England.  Whatever  is  human  and 
universal  concerns  him;  he  could  indeed  have 
said  “humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puto.’’ 

The  second  great  difference  between 
Feuchtwanger  and  his  predecessors  is  his 
deep-rooted  sense  of  historic  responsibility 
which  certainly  must  have  acted  as  a  check 
upon  his  gift  of  what  he  calls  “fabulating.” 
For  all  their  erudition,  Scott,  Alexis,  and  even 
Freytag  rarely  permit  mere  historic  “facts” 
to  spoil  a  good  story.  Feuchtwanger,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  often  have  been  torn  between 
the  demands  of  scholarship  and  the  impulses 
of  his  free-wheeling  fancy.  While  he  rarely 
permits  these  impulses  to  triumph  over  his 
devotion  to  scholarly  responsibility,  he  was 
probably  agonizingly  conscious  of  this  dual¬ 
ism  for  many  years.  That  this  dualism  forced 
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him  eventually  to  face  the  issue  in  the  book 
whose  preface  is  reproduced  here  is  not  sur¬ 
prising;  the  surprising  thing  is  that  he  did 
not  undertake  it  years  ago. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  only  this  fragment  was 
completed.  If  the  preface  is  an  augury  for  the 
book,  it  would  have  been  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  literary  history  and  criticism.  But 
even  the  preface  alone  is  a  thought-provoking 
essay;  it  stands  on  its  own  feet  and  speaks 
the  author’s  mind  clearly  and  unmistakably. 
Another  three  hundred  pages  would  have 
given  many  more  examples  and  would  have 
been  fascinating  reading,  but  they  could 
hardly  have  stated  Lion  Feuchtwangcr’s  con¬ 
clusions  more  emphatically  than  the  brief  frag¬ 
ment. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

The  New  Testament  reports  that 
Herod  the  Tetrarch  imprisoned  John 
the  Baptist  because  the  latter  in¬ 
veighed  against  the  iniquitous  marriage  of 
the  ruler  with  Herodias.  But  Herod  hesi¬ 
tated  to  kill  the  prophet  whom  the  people 
loved.  When,  however,  the  King  was  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  dance  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  he  swore  to  give  her  anything  she 
wished.  Instigated  by  her  mother,  she  asked 
for  the  head  of  the  Baptist  on  a  salver.  Re¬ 
gretfully  Herod  kept  his  oath  and  had  John 
beheaded. 

This  is  the  story  that  Matthew  impres¬ 
sively  tells,  and  Mark  even  more  colorfully; 
and  this  story,  written  about  the  year  8o  of 
the  Christian  era,  has  moved  the  hearts  of 
men  through  the  centuries.  Countless  paint¬ 
ers  have  depicted  Salome — as  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  is  called  according  to  the  chron¬ 
icle  of  Josephus  Flavius — cither  in  her  dance 
or  with  the  head  of  the  Baptist  on  a  tray; 
many  poets  have  retold  the  story  in  books 
and  on  the  stage;  great  musicians, have  set 
it  to  music.  Salome  and  the  Baptist  are 
among  the  biblical  characters  that  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  most  deeply  upon  the 
minds  of  men. 

But  historical  science  declares  that  this 
story  can  never  have  happened  or,  at  least, 
not  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told.  The 
historical  Herod  Antipas  was  a  statesman 
of  considerable  stature,  one  who  knew  how 


to  deal  with  difficult  situations,  one  who 
developed  his  country  economically  and 
administratively.  It  is  more  than  improb¬ 
able  that  he  could  have  committed  an  act, 
prompted  by  an  erotic  whim,  that  would 
have  imperiled  his  political  structure — es¬ 
pecially  since  the  dancing  Salome  of  the 
Gospels  was  no  more  than  ten  years  old,  a 
child,  a  little  girl,  scarcely  more  than  an 
infant.  In  later  historical  documents,  to  be 
sure,  she  is  described  as  the  good  wife  of  a 
minor  satrap.  Moreover,  even  the  dissolute, 
blood-thirsty  Herodias  of  the  legend  ap¬ 
pears  in  documented  history  as  a  faithful 
spouse  who  followed  her  husband  Herod 
into  exile  in  France  even  though  the  Em¬ 
peror  Caligula  offered  to  permit  her  to  re¬ 
main  in  her  native  land  and  in  possession 
of  her  estates.  Outside  of  the  Gospels,  the 
story  of  Salome  is  found  only  in  Josephus, 
and  that  account  is  so  questionable  and  so 
out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  chron¬ 
icle  that  a  conscientious  historian  like  Hein¬ 
rich  Gratz  flatly  calls  it  “an  impudent  in¬ 
terpolation.”  Most  Biblical  scholars  are 
agreed  that  the  Evangelists  tell  this  grue- 
siDme,  fantastic,  and  fundamentally  ficti¬ 
tious  story  in  order  to  accentuate  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  pure  life  of  the  prophet 
and  the  vicious  and  wicked  court  of  Herod. 
This  much  is  certain:  these  people,  John 
and  Salome,  whose  memory  is  still  vivid 
after  nineteen  hundred  years,  never  really 
lived  at  all. 

The  best  known  hero  in  Swiss  history  is 
William  Tell.  Most  tourists  to  Switzerland 
visit  the  little  town  of  Altdorf  where  he 
shot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  child 
on  November  i8,  1307,  and  where  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  erected  in  his  memory;  they  exam¬ 
ine  the  spot  where  he  escaped  with  a  bold 
leap  from  the  storm-tossed  ship  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governor  and  the  mountain  pass 
near  Kiissnach  where  he  loosed  the  aveng¬ 
ing  arrow  at  the  tyrant.  They  make  pil¬ 
grimages  up  to  Riitli  where  Tell  and  othci 
foes  of  tyranny  founded  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federacy.  Thousands  of  poems  and  songs 
praise  the  man  with  the  bow  and  arrow; 
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hundreds  of  thousands  have  seen  him  in 
Rossini’s  opera,  and  millions  in  Schiller’s 
most  famous  stage  play. 

Well,  this  William  Tell  never  shot  an 
apple  from  the  head  of  his  son;  he  never 
conspired  with  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  brave  men  ever  assembled  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  top  in  Switzerland  to  form  a  confed¬ 
eracy.  No  Tell  took  revenge  upon  a  gover¬ 
nor.  In  short,  he  never  lived.  The  Swiss 
historian  Joseph  Kopp  has  incontrovertibly 
shown  that  the  stories  of  Tell  and  the 
Riitli-Oath  are  disproved  by  contemporary 
sources.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  great  chronicler 
Aegidius  Tschudi  welded  together  the  leg¬ 
ends  about  Tell  and  the  Oath  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  top  into  the  story  we  know  today.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
historian  Johannes  Mueller,  who  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  story  himself,  incorf)orated  it,  “bag 
and  baggage  and  all  falsifications,”  into  the 
excellent  History  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy, 
and,  for  good  measure,  added  the  Riitli  as 
the  scene  of  the  solemn  oath.  It  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  read  how  the  ancient  Danish  tale  of 
the  archer  Toko,  narrated  by  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  folksong  and  chronicle  of 
Tell,  until  today  the  Scandinavian  demi¬ 
god  stands  on  his  pedestal  in  Altdorf  in  the 
guise  of  the  Swiss  national  hero. 

The  best  known,  perhaps  the  only  gen¬ 
erally  known  episode  from  the  history  of 
Venetian  rule  in  Cyprus  is  the  murder 
by  the  Moor  Othello,  a  governor  of  the 
island,  who  strangled  his  innocent  wife 
Desdemona  in  a  fit  of  insane  jealousy.  The 
historical  fact  is  that  the  governor  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  named  Cristofero  Moro,  returned  to 
Venice  in  the  year  1508  after  the  death  of 
his  wife.  This  Cristofero  Moro  was  by  no 
'means  a  Moor,  but  a  member  of  the  Moro 
family.  The  family  derived  its  name  from 
the  state  of  Morea,  the  common  designation 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  from  where  they  orig¬ 
inally  came;  in  their  coat-of-arms  they  had 
three  mulberries,  “Mori.”  Here  ends  the 
historical  fact;  everything  else  that  is  told  of 


the  Moor  Othello  is  derived  from  a  tale  by 
the  novelist  Giraldi  Cinthio,  “II  Moro  di 
Venezia.”  From  this  narrative  Shakespeare 
took  the  material  for  his  play.  After  the  play 
had  become  famous,  a  palazzo  in  Venice, 
belonging  to  the  Moro  family,  was  pointed 
out  as  the  “House  of  Othello.”  In  the  year 
1844,  the  German  painter  Friedrich  Nehr- 
lich  made  a  painting  of  this  building  and, 
as  a  companion  piece  he  depicted  a  small 
palazzo  with  only  two  windows  which  he 
jokingly  called  “The  House  of  Desdemona.” 
Since  then  the  little  palazzo  carried  the 
name  of  “Casa  di  Desdemona,”  and  when 
the  artist  tried  to  explain  the  facts  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  sound  thrashing  at  the  hands  of 
the  enraged  Venetians. 

2. 

Why  do  I  go  into  such  detail  about  these 
events,  or  rather  these  non-events.? — and 
in  the  course  of  our  discussion  I  will  prob¬ 
ably  enumerate  very  many  more  of  them. 
They  are  closely  connected  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  this  book.  Occurrences  that  never 
occurred,  or  at  least  not  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  told,  constitute  a  large  part  of  what 
we  call  history.  They  are  stubbornly  be¬ 
lieved;  they  lead  a  much  more  tenacious 
life  than  the  seriously  documented  “facts” 
of  historical  science.  In  this  book  I  intend 
to  discuss  with  you  why  this  is  so,  why 
historical  fiction  is  more  vivid  than  his¬ 
torical  “truth”  and,  finally,  whether  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  this  is  so. 

I  distinctly  remember  how  fascinated  I 
was  by  historical  fiction  even  when  I  was 
only  a  boy.  I  believed  in  these  fictitious  oc¬ 
currences  without  reservation,  and  I  was 
miserable  when  people  proved  to  me  that 
they  could  not  have  taken  place.  Indeed,  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  I  still  believe  in  them 
today,  even  though  my  reason  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  that  they  are  dreams  and  figments  of 
dreams. 

Many  people,  most  people,  react  as  I  do. 
They  do  not  like  to  have  the  stories  they 
have  learned  to  love  confronted  by  chilly 
facts.  It  is  a  human  axiom  that  honest  facts 
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cannot  maintain  themselves  in  the  face  of 
well-organized,  credible,  stimulating,  liv¬ 
ing,  and  life-producing  fiction. 

In  the  memory  of  the  eyewitness  and  in 
the  account  of  the  narrator,  everything  that 
happens  quickly  mingles  with  the  pure 
products  of  fancy.  Man  cannot  live  without 
fabulating.  Later  narrators  add  their  own 
fancies  to  the  reports  of  contemporaries 
until,  in  the  end,  the  few  paltry  “facts”  that 
may  have  been  contained  in  the  original 
report  vanish  utterly  in  the  burgeoning  jun¬ 
gle  of  fairy-tale  and  legend. 

For  example,  thorough,  devoted,  and  in¬ 
genious  Biblical  criticism  has  unearthed 
many  facts  from  the  early  history  of  the 
Hebrew  nomadic  tribes  that  can  either  not 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  accounts 
of  the  Biblical  authors,  or  flatly  contradict 
them.  But  our  knowledge  of  Chabir  nomads 
who  fled  to  Egyptian  soil  in  times  of  famine 
will  never  expunge  the  legend  of  Joseph 
and  his  brothers.  And  our  positive  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  idols  of  Israel  and  their 
very  gradual  development  into  a  single, 
spiritualized  God  Jahwe  will  never  sup¬ 
plant  the  legend  of  Moses  carrying  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  the  Ten  Commandments  down  from 
Mount  Sinai. 

The  same  things  apply  to  our  conceptions 
about  the  Trojan  War.  Thorough  philo¬ 
logical  studies,  methodical  excavations,  and 
ingenious  conjectures  give  us  a  detailed  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  onslaught  of  the  Achaean  bar¬ 
barians  against  the  highly  civilized  city 
states  of  Asia  Minor.  We  may  boldly  assert 
that  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
fall  of  Troy  than  the  cyclical  epic  poets  and 
the  composers  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid. 
But  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  seven  cities 
which  stood,  one  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
other,  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy  remains  dead 
pedantry  while  the  stories  of  the  rape  of 
the  fair  Helen,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and 
the  warriors  in  the  belly  of  the  Trojan  horse 
continue  to  live.  “The  repulsive  dryness  of 
mere  antiquity,”  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  char¬ 
acterized  archeological  science,  cannot 
compete  with  the  living  fantasy  of  the  poet. 


3- 

The  reliability  of  historical  science  has  al¬ 
ways  been  questioned.  Countess  Licselotte, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  had  once  read  a  his¬ 
torical  work  about  King  Louis  XIV  at 
whose  court  she  lived.  She  wrote  to  a  friend : 
“If  such  lies  are  told  about  events  that  we 
have  ourselves  observed  and  exp)erienced, 
how  much  can  we  believe  of  the’  reports 
about  happenings  in  the  remote  past.^  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  history  books,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  as 
mendacious  as  any  old  novel.  The  only 
difference  is  that  novels  are  more  enter¬ 
taining.” 

Let  me  cite  a  few  more  such  opinions, 
quite  at  random.  “It  is  not  surprising,”  said 
David  Hume,  “that  writers  of  history  lie; 
people  of  all  kinds  and  every  age  have  done 
it.”  Voltaire  declared:  “History  consists  of 
traditional  fiction.”  And  Borne  cynically 
remarked:  “The  history  of  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions  has  made  some  money  for  writers  of 
history  and  for  bookdealers;  what  else  it 
has  been  good  for,  I  can’t  say.”  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  salty  comment  was:  “Clio,  the  Muse 
of  History,  is  as  completely  infected  with 
falsehood  as  a  streetwalker  with  syphilis.” 
And  Henry  Ford  wasted  only  three  brief, 
blunt,  angry  words  on  the  subject:  “History 
is  bunk.” 

The  nineteenth  century,  the  century  of 
science,  tried  its  best  to  raise  history  to  the 
level  of  an  exact  science.  The  historians  of 
this  era  examined  the  authenticity  of  old 
accounts,  they  studied  ruins  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  compared  them  with  the  reports 
of  the  chroniclers,  they  ferreted  out  to  what 
party  and  to  what  school  of  philosophy  the 
old  chronicler  might  have  belonged,  and  to 
what  extent  his  records  might  have  a  propa- 
gandistic  tinge.  They  developed  methods  of 
minute  scrutiny  of  sources  and  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  could  reproduce  an  exact 
picture  of  the  past.  Just  as  Lessing,  after 
reading  Shaftesbury,  jubilantly  exclaimed 
that  someone  had  now  established  a  sure 
criterion  to  determine  what  is  beautiful 
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and  what  is  not,  so  these  scholars  believed 
that  they  could  now  reconstruct  the  past 
with  infallible  certainty.  This  school  was 
called  “historism,”  and  its  most  famous 
representative,  Johannes  Ranke,  proudly 
declared:  “I  will  show  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened.” 

These  scholars  looked  down  with  disdain 
on  the  singers  and  chroniclers  of  the  past 
who  had  uncritically  handed  down  fairy 
tales.  About  the  year  1878  a  certain  Profes¬ 
sor  Heinrich  Welzhofer  wrote  in  a  book 
about  Thucydides:  “If  every  account  of  an 
event  came  from  the  hands  of  Homer  in 
an  entirely  different  form  from  that  in 
which  he  had  received  it,  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  can  be  that  he  was  incapable  of  retain¬ 
ing  and  using  historical  material,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  was  no  historian  at  all.” 

Of  course,  we  must  not  put  the  great 
representatives  of  historism  into  the  same 
category  with  this  pedantic  schoolmaster. 
But  even  they — Niebuhr,  Ranke,  Lam- 
precht,  Mommsen,  Bury,  and  Fustel  de 
Coulanges — sincerely  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  course  of  his¬ 
torical  events  with  the  same  exactness  as 
physical  and  chemical  processes. 

From  its  inception,  to  be  sure,  historism 
had  opponents  who  cast  doubts  and  ridicule 
upon  it.  As  early  as  1819  Richard  Whately, 
in  a  brilliant  book,  poked  fun  at  the  “higher 
criticism”  of  these  skeptical  scholars.  Mak¬ 
ing  use  of  their  own  methods,  particularly 
of  the  criteria  of  Laplace’s  Essaie  philo- 
sophique  sur  la  probabilite,  he  proved  with 
penetrating  irony  that  all  events  con¬ 
nected  with  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  latter 
himself,  were  not  only  highly  dubious  but 
in  all  probability  legendary.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  Friedrich  Nietzsche  in 
his  charming  “Untimely  Reflections  upon 
the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  His¬ 
tory  in  Daily  Life,”  made  a  passionate  at¬ 
tack  on  historism.  Jakob  Burckhardt,  in  his 
old  age  declared:  “Forme,  history  is  still 
poetry.”  And  in  an  enlightened  moment 
even  one  of  the  greats  of  historism,  Theodor 
Mommsen,  admitted:  “Fantasy  is  the  moth¬ 


er  not  only  of  all  poetry  but  also  of  all 
history.” 

Almost  all  of  the  historians  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  have  now  admitted  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  historism.  They  still  use  its 
methods,  but  they  regard  the  interpretation 
of  facts,  rather  than  their  mere  determina¬ 
tion,  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  discipline. 
In  1913,  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  in  a 
loosely  written  but  convincing  essay  en¬ 
titled  “Clio,  a  Muse,”  pointed  out  that  his¬ 
torical  writing  is  primarily  literature  and 
that,  without  narrative  grace,  it  is  worth¬ 
less.  And  one  of  the  greatest  American  his¬ 
torians,  Charles  Beard,  in  an  essay  written 
in  1935  and  entitled  “That  Noble  Dream,” 
set  up  eleven  historical  principles  that  once 
and  for  all  laid  bare  the  vanity  and  empti¬ 
ness  of  so-called  exact  historical  science. 

4- 

Now  I  am  the  last  one  to  deny  the  merits 
of  methodical  and  critical  research.  I  have 
myself  done  a  great  deal  of  such  research 
and  I  have  always  enjoyed  following  the  in¬ 
genious  and  sometimes  suspenseful  discus¬ 
sions  and  hypotheses  of  the  exact  historio¬ 
grapher.  I  am  indebted  to  such  research  for 
many  a  good  hour.  But  I  never  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  “pure  science”  provides  noth¬ 
ing  but  skeletons.  They  may  at  times  be 
very  neatly  constructed  skeletons  whose 
contemplatiori  rewards  with  a  sort  of  aes¬ 
thetic  satisfaction;  but  only  poetic  fantasy 
can  put  living  flesh  on  the  bones  of  such 
a  skeleton. 

Some  scholars  are  willing  to  admit 
this,  and  that  excellent  historian  Trevelyan 
goes  so  far  as  to  say :  “Walter  Scott,  the  poet, 
has  done  more  to  give  mankind  a  true  un¬ 
derstanding  of  history  than  all  professional 
historians  put  together.”  But  most  of  the 
professionals  are  not  so  broad-minded;  they 
draw  an  arrogant  line  between  their  serious 
science  and  the  childish  dalliance  of  his¬ 
torical  fiction.  An  argument  with  such  men 
reminds  one  of  the  Chinese  proverb:  “You 
can’t  discuss  the  ocean  with  a  frog  that  lives 
in  a  well.” 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  these  professors  have 
achieved  their  purpose.  Historical  research 
has  always  been  taken  seriously  while  many 
regard  historical  fiction  as  a  doubtful  hy¬ 
brid,  There  were  times,  to  be  sure,  when 
the  historical-mythological  tragedy  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  highest  achievement  of  the 
human  spirit.  But  then  again  it  was  reviled 
as  a  “monstrosity  born  of  popular  pseudo¬ 
science  and  low  chimerical  fancy.”  In  my 
own  lifetime,  the  historical  novel  was  first 
neglected  and  scorned  by  people  of  culture, 
then  it  rose  to  high  honors,  and  now  it  is 
treated  with  benevolence  but  not  without 
skepticism.  The  aesthetic  evaluation  of  his¬ 
torical  fiction  was  always  subject  to  whims 
and  to  changing  intellectual  moods. 

In  this  book  I  intend  to  discuss  with  you 
and  with  myself  the  reasons  why  historical 
fiction  has  so  stubbornly  and  tenaciously 
outlived  the  opposition  of  scholars  and  the 
skepticism  of  literary  critics.  Why  is  it  that 
a  large  part,  the  largest  part,  of  the  living, 
“eternal”  literature  of  all  times  is  historical 
fiction  ?  And  why  is  it  that,  despite  the  hon¬ 
est  efforts  of  scholars,  the  facts  remain 
buried  and  the  legends  survive  ? 

These  questions  touch  upon  the  nature 
of  historical  fiction  and  it  is  this  that  I  want 
to  analyze  and  discuss  with  you  in  this 
book — in  particular  the  greatness  and  value 
of  the  historical  novel,  as  well  as  its  weak¬ 
nesses  and  limitations. 

As  you  may  imagine,  I  love  the  historical 
novel.  I  know  no  more  thoroughly  exciting 
satisfaction  than  to  participate,  through  a 
great  work  of  fiction,  in  the  lives  of  people 
in  the  past,  to  make  their  thoughts  my  own, 
their  problems  mine,  to  experience  their 
complex  emotions  with  them,  until  finally 
their  time  and  our  own  merge  into  a  single 
flowing  stream. 

But  I  promise  you  and  myself  honesty  in 
the  highest  degree.  I  will  conceal  no  doubts, 
hide  no  scruples.  Still,  I  will  be  utterly  satis¬ 
fied  if  this  book  climaxes  into  a  great  hal¬ 
lelujah  for  the  historical  novel. 


5* 

A  good  cook  does  not  let  the  guests  look 
into  the  kitchen.  Experienced  friends  of 
literature  are  justified  in  becoming  suspi¬ 
cious  if  an  author  advances  aesthetic  theo¬ 
ries.  His  work  should  speak  for  itself.  “Ar¬ 
tist,  create;  don’t  argue!”  Writers  have  al¬ 
ways  been  aware  of  this  dictum;  they  felt 
that  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
creativity.  And  on  the  other  hand,  they  al¬ 
ways  felt  the  urge  to  explain  their  work  to 
an  uncomprehending  world. 

Such  commentaries,  however,  have  often 
caused  confusion.  Moreover,  “No  weaver 
knows  what  he  weaves.”  Very  often  a  lit¬ 
erary  work  was  given  quite  a  different  in¬ 
terpretation  by  its  recipients  than  its  creator 
had  intended,  and  from  this  unintended  in¬ 
terpretation  it  derived  its  life  and  its  effect. 

I  should  therefore,  by  all  means,  be  de¬ 
terred  from  my  purpose.  The  same  fate 
could  overtake  me  as  my  more  renowned 
predecessors.  But  I  have  to  write  the  things 
that  are  in  my  heart,  the  things  that  depress 
me  again  and  again.  I  must  record  certain 
truths. 

Some  of  these  truths  are  old.  My  basic 
truth,  that  historical  fiction  makes  greater 
contribution  to  human  life  than  all  “his¬ 
torical  science,”  was  first  uttered  by  Aris¬ 
totle  and  was  again  propounded  by  Nie¬ 
tzsche  in  that  wonderful  essay  against  his- 
torism  which  I  cited  above.  But  if  Nie¬ 
tzsche’s  reflections  were  “untimely”  when 
he  wrote  them,  they  are  no  less  so  today. 
That  is  why  I  am  writing  this  book.  I  wish 
to  show  in  these  reflections  what  historical 
fiction  can  contribute  and  what  it  neither 
can  nor  wants  to  contribute. 

My  book  is  not  intended  as  a  polemic;  I 
do  not  propose  to  establish  an  aesthetic  sys¬ 
tem.  Nor  do  I  have  the  intention  of  stick¬ 
ing  closely  to  my  subject.  I  will  follow  the 
example  of  my  heroine.  History  itself,  who 
always  maintains  her  basic  direction  but  is 
never  afraid  of  detours  and  digressions.  It 
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is  to  be  a  book  for  my  friends,  for  those  who 
have  enjoyed  my  novels.  With  them  I  wish 
to  chat  about  questions  that  have  given  me 
concern  again  and  again  over  the  years. 

I  am  overwhelmed  by  a  confusing  wealth 
of  material.  Literary  history,  that  great 
graveyard  of  literature,  is  filled  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  historical  epics  and  novels.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  alone  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  historical  novels  in  verse  and 
prose  were  published.  When  Schopenhauer 
looked  at  the  bulky  catalogue  of  the  Leipzig 
book-fair  he  was  quite  right  in  saying  that 
he  was  sadly  reminded  of  Xerxes.  For  the 
latter,  according  to  Herodotus,  reviewing 
his  immense  armies,  had  broken  into  tears 
at  the  thought  that  many  of  these  fine 
young  men  would  not  live  to  see  the  next 
spring.  * 

And  yet,  of  the  vast  number  of  historical 
novels,  surprisingly  many  have  remained 
alive.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  by  far  of  liv¬ 
ing  literature  of  all  times  consists  of  his¬ 
torical  fiction.  Again  and  again  I  run  across 
“famous”  historical  novels  of  which  I  have 
never  heard,  and  I  am  an  avid  reader.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  many  historical 
fictional  works  are  intimately  known  only 
to  the  readers  of  the  country  of  their  origin 
and  never  cross  its  boundaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  his¬ 
torical  fictional  works  that  have  moved  me 


personally  but  not  many  other  readers,  and 
I  expect  to  speak  about  one  or  another  of 
these  books.  My  selection,  in  other  words, 
will  be  both  subjective  and  at  random.  I 
will  reach  into  the  wealth  of  available  ma¬ 
terial,  choose  that  which  crowds  into  the 
foreground  of  my  memory,  and  renounce 
any  claim  to  completeness. 

One  other  thing:  Countless  people  who 
reflected  and  wrote  in  the  last  twenty-five 
hundred  years  have  expressed  their  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  history  is 
told  and  how  it  should  be  told.  Many  of 
them  have  formulated  the  truth  in  its  best 
patterns.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say: 
“Pereant,  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dicerunt.”  I 
love  any  truth  that  has  been  well  stated 
once  and  for  all,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  re¬ 
interpret  it  once  more  in  my  fashion.  Many 
times,  instead  of  speaking  myself,  I  shall 
give  wise  men  of  past  times  the  chance  to 
speak. 

I  want  this  book  to  be  understood  by  all 
those  who  like  to  read  and  who  read  with 
appreciation.  I  will  not  be  unhappy  if  it 
makes  the  literary  historian  thoughtful  and 
perhaps  even  provokes  him  into  disagree¬ 
ment.  This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
learned  tract.  I  expect  only  one  important 
premise  of  my  reader:  he  must  have  no 
prejudice  against  historical  fiction.  If  he  re¬ 
gards  it  as  a  second-rate  literary  genre — this 
is  a  good  time  for  him  to  close  the  book. 
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Tradition  and  Innovation  in  the 
Occidental  Lyric  of  the  Last  Decade 

1.  English  Poetry  and 
the  Tradition,  1950-1960 

By  DEREK  ROPER 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  poetry  in  ley  Amis,  A  Word  Carved  on  a  Sill  (1956) 
England  during  the  past  ten  years:  by  Wain,  and  the  “programme”  anthology 
when  G.S.  Fraser  sat  down  to  choose  Netv  Lines  (1956),  in  which  Robert  Con- 
young  writers  for  his  anthology  Poetry  quest  assembled  poems  by  these  writers  and 
Now  (1956)  he  rapidly  listed  nearly  two  six  others  said  to  share  similar  tendencies, 
hundred  names,  and  many  more  slim  vol-  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  a  change 
umes  have  appeared  since  then.  To  gen-  for  the  better  in  the  poetic  climate  and  a 
eralize  about  so  large  a  field  would  be  un-  general  raising  of  standards.  Such  at  least 
rewarding,  yet  to  select  particular  poets  for  is  the  account  of  the  Fifties  given  by  Wain, 
discussion  is  not  easy;  there  are  no  domi-  Conquest  and  the  others,  who  will  agree  if 
nating  figures,  and  the  mood  of  the  decade  pressed  that  poetry  both  before  and  after 
has  favoured  modest  aims  and  technical  the  revolution  was  of  very  diverse  kinds 
competence.  The  five  poets  I  shall  specially  and  that  many  writers  have  proved  re¬ 
mention  are  certainly  among  the  best-  markably  independent  of  fashion.  Never- 
known,  and  three  at  least  illustrate  the  lit-  theless,  a  shift  along  these  lines  has  certainly 
erary-journalistic  enterprise  known  half-  occurred;  and  when  A.  Alvarez  writes  that 
ironically  as  “the  Movement.”  “the  style  of  the  Fifties  is  now  achieved  and 

From  the  Movement  point  of  view,  accepted,”  it  is  to  the  style  of  these  poets 
poetry  in  the  Forties  abandoned  the  formal  that  he  refers. 

and  intellectual  standards  which  had  at  The  first  principle  of  the  Movement 
least  been  aimed  at  since  Eliot  won  recog-  seems  to  be  the  acceptance  of  modest  limi- 
nition,  and  lapsed  into  a  self-confessed  ro-  tations.  Few  poems  attempt  a  large  impres- 
manticism:  inspirational  in  theory,  incoher-  sive  statement  of  the  kind  Yeats  or  Eliot 
ent  in  form,  vaguely  emotional  in  content,  could  achieve,  and  if  there  is  no  greatness 
In  1950  John  Wain  expressed  dissatisfaction  there  is  at  least  no  bathos.  Next  comes  in- 
with  this  state  of  affairs  in  a  review  of  the  telligibility:  reading  through  the  poems  of 
first  collected  edition  of  Empson’s  poems,  Larkin,  Amis,  and  Wain  one  has  never  to 
praising  Empson’s  wit  and  elegance  at  the  bypass  an  obscurity,  as  with  Dylan  Thorn- 
expense  of  the  “punch-drunk  random  ‘ro-  as,  nor  often  to  tease  out  a  complexity,  as 
mantic’  scribblers”  who  succeeded  him.  By  with  Empson.  Vague  emotion,  too,  is  re- 
the  mid-Fifties  Wain  and  others  had  not  jected.  The  reader’s  attention  is  to  be  held 
only  preached  the  doctrine  of  discipline  chiefly  by  the  play  of  mind;  feeling  is  de- 
vigorously  in  the  literary  magazines  but  fined  by  close  reference  to  concrete  situa- 
practiced  it  in  several  volumes  of  verse,  tions,  and  often  qualified  or  protected  by 
notably  (1955)  by  Philip  irony.  Images  are  used  sparingly,  and  are 

Larkin,  Care  o/5amp/ef  (1956)  by  Kings-  not  allowed  to  assume  independent  life  at 
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the  expense  of  the  meanings  they  should 
embody.  Here  the  contrast  is  not  only  with 
Thomas,  but  with  some  work  by  more  sober 
writers  like  Muir  and  Graves.  The  norm 
of  tone  is  that  of  conversation:  vatic  robes 
are  discarded  and  the  poet  appears  as  a 
man  speaking  to  men,  chatting,  arguing, 
often  grumbling.  Last,  care  is  taken  over 
metre  and  rhyme.  Even  in  the  enthusiastic 
review  referred  to  above  Wain  takes  Emp- 
son  to  task  for  departing  from  his  original 
verse-form,  and  his  own  work  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  shows  a  preference  for  the 
discipline  of  regular  patterns. 

These  tenets,  it  will  be  seen,  are  orthodox 
academic  ones,  deriving  from  and  reaffirm¬ 
ing  the  revaluations  of  the  Twenties  and 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  Augustans  rather 
than  the  Metaphysicals.  Indeed  the  Move¬ 
ment  is  something  of  a  don’s  delight,  and 
has  been  aptly  termed  “an  ousting  of  the 
bohemians  by  the  pedants.”  Of  the  nine 
New  Lines  poets  five  are  or  have  been  uni¬ 
versity  lecturers  in  English  literature,  and 
others  show  signs  of  having  been  through 
the  undergraduate  mill — a  more  powerful 
formative  process,  perhaps,  than  “majoring 
in  English”  in  most  American  colleges. 
Amis  in  particular  often  testifies  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  conversion  whereby  the  student  is 
purged  of  school-bred  Romantic  notions 
and  learns  to  admire  the  poetry  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  in 
“Wrong  Words,”  “Against  Romanticism” 
and  “Ode  to  the  E.N.E.  by  E.  Wind.”  (The 
field  of  reference  likewise  tends  to  be  rather 
limited:  Wain  and  Amis  send  us,  not  to 
the  Purgatorio  or  the  Fire  Sermon,  but  to 
Beowulf,  Wyatt,  Shakespeare,  Pop)e,  De¬ 
foe,  “The  English  Novel  1740-1820,”  John¬ 
son,  Boswell,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Tennyson  and  Browning.)  Outside  the 
English  Schools  the  main  tradition  behind 
the  Movement  seems  to  be  that  of  Auden, 
the  urbane,  knowledgeable  manner  of  his 
later  work  reinforcing  the  Augustan  pre¬ 
dilections  already  noted. 

The  tree  of  English  poetry  in  the  Fifties 
is  certainly  a  respectable  plant:  but  so  far 


it  has  produced  few  very  exciting  fruits. 
Most  of  the  |X)ems  of  Amis,  a  determinedly 
un-donnish  don,  ask  only  to  be  judged  by 
the  standards  of  light  verse  or  amusing 
conversation,  when  indeed  they  are  success¬ 
ful  enough.  His  element  is  irreverence,  and 
his  f)oems  achieve  eclat  when  exposing  pre¬ 
tentiousness,  debunking  an  ideal  or  light¬ 
ing  up  some  ludicrous  facet  of  existence. 
Wit,  ribaldry,  a  vivid  and  slangy  idiom  are 
at  his  command.  But  the  experience  dis¬ 
cussed  in  his  poems  rarely  has  much  depth 
or  complexity,  nor  does  his  response  to  it 
convince  us  of  a  mature  intelligence.  This 
appears  most  obviously  on  the  few  occa¬ 
sions  when  direct  and  serious  comment 
seems  intended,  as  in  “Swansea  Bay,”  where 
a  good  design  is  badly  carried  out :  the  first 
stanza,  describing  the  serenity  and  “paper 
authority”  of  maps,  is  excellent,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond,  telling  the  map-reader  he  must  find 
a  place  for  jjeople  with  their  mess  and  move¬ 
ment,  collapses  into  vagueness  because  the 
idea  has  not  been  thought  or  felt  through. 
Usually  Amis  avoids  such  flights,  prefer¬ 
ring  the  role  of  the  satirical  observer,  but 
the  positive  values  which  underpin  his  sa¬ 
tire  are  rarely  explored.  A  recurrent  theme 
is  the  falseness  of  vision  induced  by  dis¬ 
tance,  time,  sentiment,  self-regard  or  ro¬ 
mantic  attitudinising.  Here  the  implied 
positive  is  simply  truthfulness,  and  some  of 
Amis’s  better  poems,  like  “Departure,” 
“Album-Leaf”  and  “Acts  of  Kindness,”  are 
exercises  in  close  and  truthful  statement. 
But  such  painstaking  honesty  is  too  often 
dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  picar¬ 
esque  red-brick  malcontent.  Lucky  Jim: 
brash,  lustful,  drunken,  against  most  things 
and  eager  to  write  Amis’s  poems  for  him. 
Amis’s  development  as  a  serious  poet  seems 
to  depend  on  his  ability  to  outgrow  his  own 
myth.  From  a  p)oet  of  twenty,  one  might 
accept  mere  irreverence  as  a  sign  of  healthy 
life,  but  Amis  is  now  thirty-nine. 

To  illustrate  the  different  climates  of  the 
Forties  and  Fifties  one  need  only  compare 
Larkin’s  two  volumes:  The  North  Ship 
(1945),  a  collection  in  the  neo-romantic 
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manner,  and  The  Less  Deceived,  which 
conforms  to  Movement  specifications.  The 
second  volume  is  certainly  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  One  of  the  earlier  poems,  however,  “No. 
XX,”  is  moving  and  personal:  the  sp>eaker 
watches  a  young  girl  playing  in  the  snow, 
accepts  not  without  envy  that  such  glad 
spontaneous  life  cannot  now  be  his,  and 
throws  in  his  lot  with  the  old  men,  the 
snow-shovellers.  The  same  sad  figure  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  later  poems,  solitary,  observant 
of  young  dancers  and  old  photographs,  con¬ 
scious  of  a  narrow  environment  and  of  his 
own  limitations.  A  frequent  theme  is  the 
wasteful  passage  of  time,  suggested  by  a 
walk  in  the  park,  a  view,  ships’  sirens,  the 
poet’s  skin.  The  emotional  spectrum  is  thus 
a  narrow  one:  at  least  seventeen  of  these 
twenty-nine  poems  fall  within  the  range 
elegaic-nostalgic-wry.  But  Larkin  accepts 
the  difficult  challenge  of  the  personal,  and 
in  at  least  three  poems — “Maiden  Name,” 
“Triple  Time,”  and  “No  Road” — he  trans¬ 
forms  personal  material  into  something  of 
universal  significance.  In  each  case  deep 
feelings  are  expressed  and  ordered  through 
a  poetic  structure  which  includes  metaphor 
and  even  conceit,  but  never  permits  us  to 
lose  touch  with  the  living  human  expe¬ 
rience. 

Naturally  Larkin  often  falls  short  of  this 
success.  Some  poems  are  more  narrowly 
personal;  others  are  hardly  personal  at  all 
but  seem  to  have  been  written  by  Lucky 
Jim’s  seedy  uncle,  oppressed  by  work  and 
bachelor  domesticity;  and  others  are  marred 
by  mannerisms.  Some  words  and  phrases 
{mashed  in  “Places,  Loved  Ones,”  tits  in 
“Next,  Please”)  seem  put  in  to  assure  the 
reader  that  Larkin  has  the  correct  down-to- 
earth,  anti-Romantic  attitude.  In  “Church 
Going,”  the  poet  asks  who  the  last  visitors 
to  the  building  will  be: 

Some  ruin-bibber,  randy  for  antique. 

Or  Christmas-addict,  counting  on  a  whiff 

Of  gown-and-bands  and  organ-pipes  and 
myrrh  ? 


It  is  not  clear  why  a  bibber  should  be  randy, 
or  why  archaeologists  should  seem  so  much 
more  brutish  than  poets;  and  it  is  a  difficult 
transition  from  this  sophisticated  jeering  to 

A  serious  house  on  serious  earth  it  is. 

In  whose  blent  air  all  our  compulsions 
meet. 

Larkin  at  his  best  is  modest,  feeling,  and 
sincere,  a  better-trained  Georgian;  how 
much  better  trained  can  be  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  “Myxomatosis”  or  “At  Grass”  with 
poems  of  similar  subject  and  mood  by,  say, 
Ralph  Hodgson.  He  is  most  himself  when 
he  is  least  like  Amis. 

Nuclear  extermination  is  a  difficult 
theme  for  poets:  no  response  can  seem  ade¬ 
quate,  even  from  those  capable  of  facing 
the  threat  and  digesting  it.  Thus  it  is  with 
sympathy  that  one  approaches  Wain’s  poem 
“I  hope  to  feel  some  pity  when  it  comes.” 
Yet  a  more  tactful  poet  would  not  have 
seemed  to  view  the  event  chiefly  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  stimulus  for  his  finer  feelings,  as  Wain 
does  in  this  recurrent  line.  He  asks  for 
“Time  to  seek  out  a  field  with  grass  and 
flowers.  And  minutes  eat  like  cherries,  one 
by  one.”  Those  “minutes”  can  hardly  be 
very  delicious,  yet  no  ir6ny  seems  intended. 
Stanza  five  makes  a  bold  frontal  attack : 

I  hope  to  feel  some  pity  when  the  knife 
Plunges  at  last  into  the  world’s  sick  heart 
And  stills  its  pounding  and  its  seething 
strife. 

But  does  the  knife-image  really  sharpen 
our  apprehension  of  it\  or  does  it  remove 
the  experience  still  farther  by  making  it 
appear  almost  comfortingly  conventional.? 
“The  world’s  sick  heart,”  “its  seething 
strife,” — such  uncritical,  almost  naive  for¬ 
mulations  are  of  little  use,  and  the  worn 
images  surprise  us  only  as  coming  from  a 
disciple  of  Empson  and  the  author  of  some 
competent  criticism.  Several  other  poems  by 
Wain  strike  us  in  the  same  way;  even  where 
tough  phrases  are  thrown  at  the  reader 
(“Get  smart,”  “Come  off  it,  boy,”)  a  simple 
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romantic  assertion  is  being  made.  The 
Empsonian  poems  are  of  low  density  com¬ 
pared  with  Empson’s  own.  “Eighth  Type 
of  Ambiguity,”  for  all  its  argumentative 
air,  remains  a  static  poem,  its  images  of 
germs  and  gramophone  needles  providing 
a  drapery  rather  than  a  structure.  Others, 
such  as  “The  Last  Time,”  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful;  but  Wain  really  lacks  the  inclusive, 
centripetal  habit  of  mind  necessary  for  this 
kind  of  poetry.  His  two  most  original 
poems  are  “Usefulness  of  Light”  and  “The 
Bad  Thing.”  The  first  is  a  piece  of  music 
rather  than  a  poem,  but  its  movement  and 
imagery  have  a  certain  beauty.  The  second 
works  in  the  opposite  way:  every  element 
is  subordinated  to  the  effort  of  strict,  clear 
statement,  and  though  the  simplicity  of 
phrasing  seems  at  moments  rather  forced, 
the  final  effect  is  genuinely  moving.  This 
is  one  of  the  later  poems  in  Wain’s  collec¬ 
tion,  and  its  “difficult  simplicity”  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  real  growing-point  between  the  sim¬ 
ply  clever  and  the  simple-minded. 

Strict,  clear,  spoken  statement,  simply 
worded,  with  metaphor  kept  firmly  in  its 
place:  each  of  these  three  poets  has  at¬ 
tempted  something  like  this.  Only  in  one 
case  (Amis’s  “Alternatives”)  is  a  poem  sub¬ 
sumed  into  its  imagery.  Much  admirable 
poetry  has  of  course  been  written  in  such 
a  style,  but  it  is  a  highly  exacting  one,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  shorter  forms.  The  poet  must 
produce  someone  to  speak,  to  say  “I”;  if  he 
adopts  an  obvious  persona,  as  Larkin  some¬ 
times  and  Amis  often  does,  the  directness 
and  honesty  which  the  method  should  fos¬ 
ter  vanish.  Moreover,  little  disguise  is  pos¬ 
sible;  if  the  poet  has  nothing  to  say  the  fact 
appears  at  once,  and  frequently,  one  must 
confess,  this  is  the  case.  More  oblique  tech¬ 
niques,  those  using  extended  imagery  for 
example,  offer  greater  temptations  to  dis¬ 
honesty  and  have  been  avoided  for  that 
reason.  Yet  for  many  poets  they  give  the 
best  chance  for  the  poem  to  accumulate 
meaning  during  its  formative  stages,  es¬ 
pecially  meaning  not  yet  fully  grasped  by 
the  critical  intellect.  A  poem  should,  after 


all,  mean  more  than  it  says,  whereas  much 
work  by  the  poets  just  considered  seems 
readily  paraphrasable. 

The  remaining  two  poets  stand  apart 
from  the  centre  of  the  Movement,  taking 
up  different  positions  with  regard  to  tone 
and  imagery.  Thom  Gunn’s  poems  rely  a 
good  deal  upon  his  metaphors,  which  are 
original  and  striking  (see  for  instance  “First 
Meeting”)  and  body  out  his  thought  and 
feeling  with  unusual  completeness:  com¬ 
pare  his  sustained  use  of  the  record-player 
image  in  “High  Fidelity”  with  its  brief 
illustrative  appearance  in  Wain’s  “Eighth 
Type.”  His  images  often  expand  into 
drama,  sometimes  into  myth.  Occasionally, 
as  in  “The  Secret  Sharer”  or  “At  the  Back 
of  the  North  Wind,”  the  meanings  behind 
the  metaphors  become  blurred  or  lost;  more 
often  they  render  a  living,  complex  expe¬ 
rience.  Gunn’s  manner  is  more  often  im¬ 
personal  than  conversational,  recalling  the 
early  Auden,  whom  he  also  resembles  in 
his  conciseness.  Above  all,  strong  pressure 
can  be  sensed  behind  almost  every  poem: 
Gunn  quarrels  vigorously  with  himself, 
whereas  Amis  and  Larkin  often  seem  to 
have  resigned  the  contest.  His  first  volume. 
Fighting  Terms  (1954),  was  full  of  bril¬ 
liant  flashes  and  included  some  surprisingly 
accomplished  poems,  the  best  perhaps  be¬ 
ing  “Looking-Glass.”  The  Sense  of  Move¬ 
ment  (1957)  also  contains  many  good 
poems  and  the  level  of  technical  accom¬ 
plishment  is  more  even,  though  Gunn  still 
occasionally  sacrifices  rhyme  and  accent  to 
phrasing.  A  more  radical  criticism  might 
be  made  of  content:  Gunn’s  concern  with 
problems  of  self-understanding,  self-mas¬ 
tery  and  conduct  leads  him  to  explore,  in¬ 
terestingly  enough,  the  existentialist  idea 
that  men  choose  their  own  values,  but  his 
own  tentative  choice  sometimes  seems  piti¬ 
able.  The  mythical  “soldier”  of  his  first  vol¬ 
ume  reappears  as  a  kind  of  Storm  Trooper 
in  his  second.  Fortunately  Gunn  usually 
writes  at  a  level  of  awareness  at  which  such 
crude  posturing  as  that  of  “Lines  for  a 
Book”  is  impossible. 
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Ted  Hughes  is  an  original  poet  who  has 
profited  in  many  schools,  learning  from 
Hopkins  and  Yeats  as  well  as  from  Pound, 
Eliot,  and  Auden.  Like  Gunn,  he  works 
at  some  removes  from  the  conversational 
manner  and  “simple”  style  of  the  Move¬ 
ment.  Both  poets  are  fertile  in  imagery, 
but  while  Gunn  uses  his  to  embody  sub¬ 
jective  experience,  Hughes  more  often  in¬ 
scapes  places,  weathers,  or  creatures;  his 
strong  and  sensitive  response  to  the  external 
world  makes  Gunn  app>ear  almost  a  solip¬ 
sist.  He  has  an  acute  sense  of  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  Creation,  in  particular  of  its 
living  forms,  which  he  can  express  without 
being  exclamatory  or  merely  tricksy:  in 
The  Hawl{  in  the  Rain  (1957)  he  has  many 
successes  of  this  kind,  in  poems  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  “Childbirth,”  “Egg-Head,”  and 
“Roarers  in  a  Ring.”  Nearly  half  the  poems 
in  Lupercal  (i960)  are  about  birJs  and 
beasts,  often  predatory  ones — hawks,  pikes, 
wolves,  thrushes,  cats.  Hughes’s  primary 
impulse  is  not  to  derive  neat  parables,  but 
to  grasp  the  qualities  and  enter  the  lives  of 
the  creatures  themselves:  contras^  any  of 
these  poems  with  Wain’s  “Sonnet,”  in 
which  animals  enter  largely  to  point  up  the 
difficulties  of  being  human.  But  on  occasion 
Hughes  reveals  unexpected  significance  in 
such  subjects,  as  in  “To  Paint  a  Water- 
Lily”  or  in  the  brilliantly  compressed  “Cat 
and  Mouse.”  His  poetry  displays  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  balanced  intelligence,  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  human  limitations — 

Here’s  no  heart’s  more 

Open  or  large  than  a  fist  clenched,  and  in  there 
Holding  close  complacency  its  most  dear 
Unscratchable  diamond 

(the  wit  and  compression  here  are  typical) 
— but  also  a  capacity  for  deep  humane  feel¬ 
ing,  best  shown  in  “Briefs  for  Dead  Sol¬ 


diers”  and  “Six  Young  Men.”  Hughes’s 
poems  sometimes  have  an  unfinished  look, 
especially  in  the  earlier  volume;  though  the 
rhythmical  patterns  of  the  two  poems  just 
mentioned  are  not  exacting,  there  are  lines 
in  both  of  which  it  is  hard  to  make  metrical 
sense.  Such  faults  are  easily  forgiven,  just 
at  present,  by,  those  who  prefer  a  rich  un¬ 
tidy  something  to  a  neat  nothing. 

Of  the  original  Augustans  a  critic  re¬ 
marked  in  1799  that  their  taste  was  more 
calculated  to  make  mediocrity  tolerable 
than  to  produce  excellence,  and  the  same 
might  be  thought  of  our  present  poetic 
regime.  Yet  no  “taste”  will  of  itself  pro¬ 
duce  excellence:  major  talents  choose  their 
own  time  to  appear  and  invent  their  own 
rules,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Move¬ 
ment  has  stifled  much  genius  in  the  Fifties. 
For  many  minor  talents  Augustanism  is 
probably  beneficial,  since  it  rightly  affirms 
that  there  are  kinds  of  poetry  which  can 
be  written  without  the  aid  of  a  semi-di¬ 
vine  afflatus.  G.  S.  Fraser  suggested  in 
1956  that  “.  .  .  the  writing  of  jxjems  is  per¬ 
haps  becoming,  as  in  Japan  and  China,  a 
general  social  accomplishment  of  all  edu¬ 
cated  and  sensitive  persons,”  and  culturally 
this  seems  a  healthy  state  of  affairs.  The 
present  sense  of  limitation  stems  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  tackling  a  large  objec¬ 
tive  theme:  the  political  idealism  of  the 
Thirties  has  long  since  ebbed,  and  to  con¬ 
template  the  hydrogen  bomb,  which  dwarfs 
everything  else  in  the  external  sense,  tends 
to  produce  emotional  numbness.  But  Don¬ 
ald  Davie,  a  poet  of  whom  1  should  have 
liked  to  say  more,  recently  declared  his  con¬ 
viction  that  he  and  his  colleagues  should 
concentrate  less  upon  tone,  more  upon  feel¬ 
ing  and  meaningful  content.  Thus  the  Six¬ 
ties  may  witness,  if  not  another  Romantic 
revival,  perhaps  a  new  synthesis. 
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Sinclair  Lewis,  Dodsworth,  and 
the  Fallacy  of  Reputation 


By  MARTIN  R.  AUSMUS 

NE  of  the  most  prominent  literary 
figures  during  the  Twenties,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
was  Sinclair  Lewis,  who  ushered  in  the  Dec¬ 
ade  of  Rebellion  with  the  publication  of 
Main  Street  in  1920.  As  an  illustration  of 
Lewis’s  popularity,  by  1923  Main  Street  had 
sold  over  400,000  copies  in  the  United  States 
alone;  by  1933  it  had  sold  over  one  million 
copies,  including  foreign  sales,  and  had  been 
translated  into  eleven  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects.  In  1926,  Lewis  was  awarded  (but  re¬ 
fused  to  accept)  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
novel  Arrowsmith.  In  1930,  he  was  selected 
to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature, 
the  first  American  to  be  so  honored. 

Yet  today  Sinclair  Lewis  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  unread  author.  His  work  is  studied 
in  some  college  survey  courses  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  American  novel;  his  books  are 
sometimes  cited  as  entertaining  pictures  of 
an  interesting  era;  his  realistic  novels  are 
occasionally  selected  to  represent  a  certain 
style  of  fiction;  but,  in  general,  his  literary 
reputation  continues  to  wane.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  merit  must  reside  in  an  author 
who,  at  one  time,  received  such  interna¬ 
tional  acclaim  and  such  valued  awards  as 
the  Nobel  Prize.  Hence,  through  a  brief 
analysis  of  Lewis’s  canon  and  of  his  best 
novel,  Dodsworth,  we  may  find  this  merit 
and  may  show  on  what  basis  Lewis’s  repu¬ 
tation  must  rest. 

Lewis’s  literary  career  did  not  begin  with 
Main  Street  or  with  rebellion.  Indeed,  his 
career  may  be  said  to  fall  into  four  periods: 
the  Romantic  (1914-1919),  the  Satiric 
(1920-1929),  the  Defensive  (1930-1944), 
the  Reflective  (i  945-1 951).  Of  the  novels 
of  the  first  period,  little  that  is  complimen¬ 
tary  to  Lewis  may  be  said.  They  are  ro¬ 
mances,  extolling  the  simple  joys  of  a  sim¬ 


ple  life,  the  thrill  of  adventuring  in  the  ex¬ 
citing  new  world  of  aeroplanes  and  motor 
cars,  and  the  satisfaction  of  doing  one’s  job 
well  and  advancing  in  one’s  career.  Tech¬ 
nically,  these  novels  are  simply  plotted,  em¬ 
ploying  uncomplicated,  straight  chrono¬ 
logical  narration;  and,  they  are  crudely 
written,  showing  little  or  none  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  technique  or  satiric  sting  which 
marks  his  later  novels.  This  period  is  per¬ 
haps  best  illustrated  by  Our  Mr.  Wrenn.  In 
this  novel,  William  Wrenn,  the  hero,  yearns 
for  adventures  in  foreign  lands.  When  he 
inherits  a  bit  of  money,  he  quits  his  job 
with  a  souvenir  manufacturing  company, 
works  his  way  to  Liverpool  on  a  cattle  boat, 
meets  an  exotic  young  artist  named  Istra 
Nash,  falls  in  love  with  her  but  realizes 
that  he  does  not  belong  in  her  sophisticated 
worid,  returns  to  New  York  and  the  souve¬ 
nir  company,  marries  the  girl  upstairs 
(which,  in  apartment  dwelling,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  marrying  the  girl  next  door),  and  is 
last  seen  returning  home  to  his  loved  ones 
with  a  little  surprise  from  the  delicatessen 
— seven  cents  worth  of  potato  salad. 

In  1919,  having  saved  and  borrowed 
enough  money,  Lewis  quit  his  job  and  de¬ 
voted  his  time  to  writing.  The  idea  of  a 
novel  had  been  germinating  in  his  mind 
since  1905,  when  he  sketched  a  rough  draft 
for  a  book  to  be  called  The  Village  Virus. 
But  now,  freed  from  the  immediate  neces¬ 
sity  of  supporting  his  family  and  virtually 
assured  of  a  publisher  through  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  newly-founded  Harcourt- 
Brace,  Lewis  decided  to  write  a  novel  in 
which  he  could  say  what  he  had  long 
wanted  to.  The  result  was  Main  Street,  and 
its  success  established  Lewis  as  a  major 
commentator  on  the  American  scene.  And 
with  Main  Street,  Lewis  entered  the  second. 
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the  Satiric,  period  of  his  career.  All  of  the 
novels  of  this  period  reflected  the  rebellious 
attitudes  of  the  people.  Indeed,  Carl  Van 
Doren  states  that  “seismographic  and  artic¬ 
ulate,  Lewis  had  been  more  than  any  other 
writer  the  voice  of  the  liberal  decade  before 
1929.”  (The  American  Novel:  /7S9-/9J9. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1940.  p.  312).  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  Lewis  fiercely  attacked  the 
traditions  and  mores  of  the  middle  class. 
He  vigorously  castigated  village  life,  city 
life,  business,  medicine,  religion,  dullness, 
smugness,  Philistinism,  and  hypocrisy.  He 
held  the  middle-class  life  in  America  up 
to  scorn  and  ridicule.  In  rapid  succession 
after  the  publication  of  Main  Street,  Lewis 
published  Babbitt,  which  satirized  the 
standardization  of  business  and  the  busi¬ 
nessman;  Arrow  smith,  which  attacked  the 
commercialization  of  medicine;  Elmer 
Gantry,  which  castigated  the  hypocrisy  in 
religion;  and  Dodsworth,  which  satirized 
the  bourgeois  quest  for  European  sophisti¬ 
cation. 

Strangely  enough,  Dodsworth,  which 
strongly  influenced  Lewis’s  selection  as 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  marked  the  zenith  of 
his  career,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  American  scene.  For  the 
American  scene  of  the  Thirties  was  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Twenties,  and 
Lewis,  who  gained  his  humor  and  drew  his 
strength  from  satirizing  a  robust,  thriving, 
booming  America  could  not  satirize  a  sick, 
struggling,  depressed  America.  During  this 
Defensive  period,  Lewis’s  attitude  toward 
middle-class  life  in  America  changed  to  one 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
he  held  during  the  Twenties.  He  began  to 
affirm  the  conventions  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  attacked.  In  the  novels  of  the  second 
p)eriod,  he  satirized  business;  then,  in  those 
of  the  third,  he  supported  it.  He  advocated 
socialism;  then,  he  disavowed  it.  He  favored 
convention-upsetting  rebellions;  then,  he 
suppressed  them.  He  attacked  the  middle- 
class  values,  morals,  and  manners;  then,  he 
defended  them.  However,  he  did  not  aban¬ 
don  the  satiric  method;  instead,  he  focused 


his  satire  upon  those  elements  of  society 
which  he  thought  would  further  weaken 
or  injure  America — upon  Communist  labor 
agitators,  upon  the  critics  of  America,  upon 
the  rebellious  younger  generation. 

Best  illustrative  of  this  period  is  The 
Prodigal  Parents,  in  which  Fred  Cornplow, 
the  owner  of  an  automobile  agency,  at¬ 
tempts  to  cope  with  his  two  selfish  children: 
Howard,  who  is  twenty  and  married, 
though  unable  to  support  his  wife  without 
Fred’s  help;  and  Sara,  who  is  twenty-three 
and  involved  with  a  Communist  union 
organizer.  The  novel  is  Lewis’s  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  typical  American  businessman 
as  first  seen  in  Babbitt;  however,  the  satire 
is  directed  not  against  the  molding  pressures 
of  convention  but  against  the  forces  which 
would  destroy  those  conventions.  Of  Corn- 
plow,  Lewis  says  this: 

Who  in  the  world  has  ever  been  more 
important  than  Fred  Cornplow? 

He  has,  at  times,  been  too  noisy  or  too 
prosy;  he  now  and  then  has  been  the  eter¬ 
nal  doer;  equally  depended  upon — and 
equally  hated — by  the  savage  mob  and  by 
the  insolent  nobility.  .  .  . 

From  Fred  Cornplow’s  family,  be¬ 
tween  B.C.  1937  and  A.D.  1937,  there 
came,  despite  an  occasional  aristocratic 
Byron  or  an  infrequent  proletarian  John 
Bunyan,  nearly  all  the  medical  research¬ 
ers,  the  discoverers  of  better  varieties  of 
wheat,  the  poets,  the  builders,  the  sing¬ 
ers,  the  captains  of  great  ships.  Some¬ 
times  his  name  has  been  pronounced 
Babbitt;  sometimes  it  has  been  called  Ben 
Franklin.  .  .  . 

He  is  the  eternal  bourgeois,  the  bour- 
joyce,  the  burgher,  the  Middle  Class, 
whom  the  Bolsheviks  hate  and  imitate, 
whom  the  English  love  and  deprecate, 
and  who  is  most  of  the  population  worth 
considering  in  France,  and  Germany,  and 
these  United  States.  (The  Prodigal  Par¬ 
ents.  New  York.  Doubleday,  Doran. 
1938.  pp.  99-100.) 

Lewis  here  manifestly  considers  Cornplow 
to  be  both  the  typical  American  business¬ 
man  and  the  universal,  timeless,  spaceless 
representative  of  the  Middle  Class.  But  here 
the  businessman  is  not  satirized  as  he  was 
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in  Babbitt;  rather,  the  new  tone  is  one  of 
praise,  of  respect;  it  is  eulogistic. 

After  World  War  Two,  with  the  country 
safe  and  thriving,  Lewis  again  turned  his 
attention  to  the  faults  of  America.  He  thus 
entered  the  fourth  period  of  his  career.  But 
Lewis,  the  controversial  critic  of  the  Twen¬ 
ties,  had  mellowed.  He  was  sixty  years  old; 
he  suffered  from  heart  disease  and  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver;  he  had  been  twice  divorced; 
his  eldest,  favorite  son  had  been  killed  in 
the  war.  Small  wonder  then  that  his  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  scene  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  may  be  called,  with  one  exception.  Re¬ 
flective,  perhaps  even  philosophic.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  again  investigated  the  problems 
of  marriage  in  America.  In  1929,  while  writ¬ 
ing  Dodsworth,  Lewis  divorced  his  first 
wife  and  married  Dorothy  Thompson.  But 
this  marriage  fell  apart  during  the  late 
Thirties  and  it,  too,  ended  in  divorce. 
Hence,  in  Cass  Timberlane,  Lewis  studied 
American  society  in  order  to  determine 
what  caused  divorce,  what  in  the  status  of 
modern  American  men  and  women  led  to 
marital  difficulties.  In  The  God  Seeder  (the 
only  one  of  Lewis’s  twenty-two  novels 
which  is  not  set  in  contemporary  America, 
being  set  in  territorial  Minnesota  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century),  Lewis 
attempted  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  mid- 
western  impulse  toward  religious  sentiment. 
In  World  So  Wide,  Lewis  returned  to  the 
modern  world  with  an  analysis  of  the 
American  in  Europe  which  differs  little  in 
theme  and  content  from  the  Our  Mr. 
Wrenn  of  1914.  Technically,  most  of  the 
novels  of  this  period  have  a  sprawling,  over¬ 
burdened  structure  similar  to  that  of  some 
of  Dickens’s  novels.  Furthermore,  they 
lack  the  incisive  wit  and  slashing  satire  of 
the  novels  of  the  second  period.  The  one 
exception  to  the  reflective  tone  and  almost 
humorless  attitude  of  the  novels  of  the  last 
period  is  Kingsblood  Royal,  which  considers 
the  problem  of  racial  prejudice.  In  this 
novel,  Lewis  once  again  harshly  criticizes 
the  American  mind  with  biting  satire.  But 
because  the  characters  are  too  obviously  only 


thesis  figures  and  because  the  plot  is  too 
melodramatically  conceived,  the  novel  fails 
to  approach  the  level  of  his  major  work. 

Hence,  although  Lewis  wrote  prolifically, 
his  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  the  novels 
of  the  second  period,  primarily  upon  the 
four  novels  Main  Street,  Babbitt,  Arrow- 
smith,  and  Dodsworth.  Of  these  four,  Dods¬ 
worth  is  undoubtedly  the  best  novel. 

Dodsworth  is  not  only  Lew'is’s  best  novel; 
it  is  also  his  most  sympathetic  yet  most 
savage,  his  most  real,  his  truest  picture  of 
the  middle  class,  his  deepest  penetration 
into  character.  The  primary  conflict  in 
Dodsworth  is  between  the  characters  of 
Sam  and  Fran;  the  central  story  is  about 
the  disintegration  of  their  marriage.  Fran 
is  a  shallow,  selfish  woman  who  is  bored 
with  her  home,  her  husband,  and  her  life 
in  mid-America.  When  she  and  Sam  dis¬ 
cuss  going  to  Europe,  Fran  expresses  her 
objections  to  life  in  Zenith  thus: 

“And  life  would  be  over  for  me  if  I 
simply  went  on  forever  with  the  idiotic 
little  activities  in  this  half-baked  town! 

I  won’t,  that’s  all!  You  can  stay  here  if 
you  insist,  but  I’m  going  to  take  the  love¬ 
ly  things  that — I  have  a  right  to  take 
them,  because  I  understa.id  them!  What 
do  I  care  whether  some  club  of  human, 
or  half-human,  tabby<ats  in  eye-glasses 
study  dietetics  or  Lithuanian  art  next 
year?  What  do  I  care  whether  a  preten¬ 
tious  bunch  of  young  millionaire  manu¬ 
facturers  have  an  imitation  English  polo 
team? — when  I  could  have  the  real  thing, 
in  England!  And  yet  if  we  stay  here,  we’ll 
setde  down  to  doing  the  same  things  over 
and  over.  We’ve  drained  everything  that 
Zenith  can  give  us — yes,  and  almost 
everything  that  New  York  and  Long 
Island  can  give  us!”  {Dodsworth.  Lon¬ 
don.  Jonathan  Cape.  1929.  pp.  38-39.) 

Fran  wants  to  leave  the  settled,  routine  life 
she  leads  in  Zenith  and  to  meet  exciting,  im¬ 
portant  people.  She  thus  states  her  desires: 
“There  are  great  people  in  the  world 
— dukes  and  ambassadors  and  generals 
and  scientists  and —  And  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  they’re  one  bit  bigger  than  we 
are.  It’s  just  that  they’ve  been  trained 
to  talk  of  world  affairs,  instead  of  the 
price  of  vanadium  or  what  Mrs.  Hibble- 
tebibble  is  going  to  serve  at  her  Hallo- 
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wc’cn  party.  I’m  going  to  be  one  of  ’em! 

I’m  not  afraid  of  ’em.” 

Fran  does  not  wish  to  reform  her  middle- 
class  American  environment;  she  wishes  to 
escape  it  and  join  an  upper-class  European 
society.  Moreover,  she  wishes  to  leave  her 
American  environment  for  selfish  reasons. 
She  believes  that  she  will  find  new  youth 
in  Europe.  While  arguing  with  Sam  about 
going  to  Europe,  she  says  this: 

“And  in  this  beastly  country —  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  woman  of  forty  is  just  getting  to 
the  age  where  important  men  take  a  seri¬ 
ous  interest  in  her.  But  here,  she’s  a 
grandmother.  The  flappers  think  I’m  as 
venerable  as  the  bishop’s  wife.  And  they 
mal^e  me  old,  with  their  confounded  re¬ 
spectfulness — and  their  charming  rejoic¬ 
ing  when  I  go  home  from  a  dance  early — 

I  who  can  dance  better,  yes,  and  longer, 
than  any  of  them.  .  .  . 

“But  at  the  same  time —  I  only  have 
five  or  ten  years  to  continue  being  young 
in.  It’s  the  dernihre  cartouche.  And  I 
won’t  waste  it!” 

While  she  is  in  Berlin,  Fran  learns  that  her 
daughter,  Emily,  has  had  a  son.  She  is  ap¬ 
palled  and  begs  Sam  not  to  tell  Kurt : 

“But,  Sam,  don’t  you  realize  that 
Kurt — oh,  I  don’t  mean  Kurt  individ¬ 
ually,  of  course;  I  mean  all  our  friends  in 
Europe —  They  think  of  me  as  young. 
Young!  And  I  am,  oh,  I  am!  And  if  they 
know  I’m  a  grandmother!  God!  A 
grandmother!  Oh,  Sam,  can’t  you  see? 

It’s  horrible!  It’s  the  end,  for  me!  .  .  . 
Think!  I  was  so  young  when  I  married. 

It  isn’t  jair  for  me  to  be  a  grandmother 
now,  at  under  forty.”  With  swiftness,  he 
calculated  that  Fran  was  now  forty-three. 

Furthermore,  Fran  believes  that  she  can 
gain  social  distinction  in  Eurojie.  She  con¬ 
siders  herself  to  be  superior  to  most  Amer¬ 
icans  traveling  in  Europe.  And  throughout 
their  tour  of  Europe,  Fran  refuses  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  any  of  the  business  acquaintances 
or  Zenith  friends  of  Sam’s.  She  believes 
them  to  be  beneath  her,  for  Fran,  of  course, 
is  a  social  climber  and  a  snob.  However, 
she  realizes  this  fact  and  makes  the  most 
use  of  it: 

“Of  course  we’re  going  to  Herndon’s. 
And  not  because  he’s  a  General  and  a 


Lord  but  because — well.  Yes.  Because 
he’s  a  General  and  a  Lord.  That’s  an 
interesting  fact  to  discover  about  myself. 
Am  I  a  snob?  Splendid!  I  shall  get  on, 
if  I  can  only  be  clear  and  resolute  about 
it.” 

Fran  is  shown  to  be  entirely  self-centered 
and  shallow.  Her  quest  for  youth  is  based 
on  a  false  belief,  as  Sam  points  out: 

“Do  you  actually  mean  to  tell  me, 
Fran,  that  you  think  that  just  moving 
from  Zenith  to  Paris  is  going  to  change 
everything  in  your  life  and  make  you  a 
kid  again?”  .  .  . 

And  he  saw  as  pitiful  that  Fran  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  youth  again  merely  by 
changing  skies. 

And  her  claim  to  social  distinction  is  based 
on  false  premises: 

Fran  had  read  enough  about  art;  she 
glanced  over  the  studio  magazines 
monthly,  and  she  knew  every  gallery  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  But,  to  her,  painting,  like 
all  “culture,”  was  interesting  only  as  it 
adorned  her  socially. . . . 

He  reflected  that  Fran  had  an  unsur¬ 
passed  show-window  display  but  not 
much  on  the  shelves  inside.  .  .  . 

He  noted,  too,  her  pretentiousness 
when  she  was  with  people  like  Mrs. 
Cortright.  Fran  let  it  be  known  that  she 
herself  was  of  importance.  She  rebuked 
people  who — never  having  seen  her  be¬ 
fore — failed  to  know  that  she  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  at  tennis,  French,  and  good  man¬ 
ners.  She  didn’t  exactly  say  it,  but  she 
spoke  as  though  ruddy  old  Herman 
Voclker,  her  respectable  sire,  had  been 
at  least  a  baron,  and  she  was  for  ever 
laughing  at  this  traveller  as  being  “com¬ 
mon”  and  approving  that  other  as  being 
of  “quite  a  good  family — quite  decent.” 
She  was  like  a  child  boasting  to  a  play¬ 
mate  of  her  father’s  wealth. 

Fran,  in  other  words,  is  mostly  facade. 

Lewis  depicts  Fran  as  both  silly  and  fu¬ 
tile.  Fran’s  quests  for  youth  and  social  dis¬ 
tinction  arc  crushed  when  Kurt’s  mother 
refuses  to  let  him  marry  her:  Fran  would 
not  only  be  a  divorcee,  thus  dSclassS,  but 
also  would  be  too  old  to  bear  Kurt  an  heir. 
Hence,  after  she  has  thrown  away  the  de¬ 
pendable  love  of  Sam,  Fran  finds  herself 
rejected  on  the  two  grounds  she  most  hoped 
to  triumph  on. 
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Fran’s  selfishness  and  insensitivity  are 
nowhere  better  seen  than  when  Sam  tells 
her  that  he  is  returning  to  Edith : 

“I  don’t  understand.  What  have  I 
done  now?  Oh,  my  God,  if  you  haven’t 
learned —  You  haven’t  learned  any¬ 
thing,  not  one  single  thing,  out  of  all 
our  sorrows!  Still  criticizing  me,  and 
such  a  kind  sweet  way  of  springing  some¬ 
thing  beastly  cruel  on  me  just  when  I’ve 
been  happy,  as  I  have  tonight!  ...  Will 
you  }{indly,  Mr.  Dodsworth,  be  a  litde 
less  mysterious  and  tell  me  just  what  it 
is  I’ve  done  to  hurt  your  tender  litde 
feelings  this  time?” 

When  she  finds  that  Sam  is  serious,  that 
his  love  for  her  is  no  longer  to  be  depended 
upon,  she  is  hurt  and  bewildered: 

She  sat  abrupdy  on  the  chair  before 
her  dressing-table.  She  said  quiedy,  with 
fear  edging  her  voice,  “And  what  is  to 
become  of  me?”  .  .  . 

He  started  to  say  something  comfort¬ 
ing,  then  held  it  back  in  panic,  as  if  in 
danger.  “I’m  not  going  to  be  polite,  Fran. 
You  know  how  awfully  I’ve  loved  you,  a 
good  many  years.  You  tampered  with  it. 

— What’s  going  to  become  of  you?  I 
don’t  know.  But  I  guess  it’ll  be  the  same 
thing  that’s  been  becoming  of  you  this 
couple  of  years.  You  haven’t  needed  me. 
You’ve  found  people  to  play  with,  and 
plenty  of  beaux.  I  suppose  you’ll  go  on 
finding  them - ” 

But  Fran  is  by  no  means  a  pathetic  charac¬ 
ter.  She  is  shown  as  selfish,  snobbish,  cold, 
and  at  times  vicious.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  she  got  exactly  what  she  deserved. 

Sam,  on  the  other  hand,  is  friendly  and 
gregarious.  He  plays  golf  and  poker  regu¬ 
larly  with  a  group  of  old  chums,  and  when 
he  returns  from  Europe  for  his  Yale  re¬ 
union,  he  greets  his  old  friend.  Tub  Pearson, 
effusively.  Yet  Dodsworth  is  not  the  deter¬ 
minedly  jovial,  back-slapping  “jolly  good 
fellow”  of  the  Zenith  Boosters’  Club.  He 
finds  the  bustling,  “frank”  business  man¬ 
ner  of  Alec  Kynance,  president  of  the  U.  A. 
C.,  to  be  repugnant:  “Kynance!  Lord,  to 
take  his  orders,  to  stand  his  back-slapping 
at  fifty!” 

Sam  is  intelligent  but  not  an  intellectual. 
His  intelligence  is  of  a  pragmatic  nature: 


“He  was  not  happy  about  it,  when  he  let 
himself  think  abstractedly.  But  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  well  trained,  from  his  first  days  in 
Zenith  High  School,  in  not  letting  himself 
do  anything  so  destructive  as  abstract  think¬ 
ing.”  He  docs  have  a  college  education;  but, 
although  he  enjoys  good  books  and  some 
good  music,  he  is  angrily  opposed  to  the 
flagrant  intellectuals,  such  as  Endicott  Ev¬ 
erett  Atkins,  whom  he  meets  in  Europe. 
However,  Sam,  through  his  difficulties  with 
Fran,  learns  to  think  abstractly  of  himself 
and  the  problems  of  life: 

But  the  incredible  jar  of  being  dis¬ 
missed  by  Fran,  the  opening  of  his  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  misery  in  the  world, 
made  him  feel  the  universal  pathos  of 
things  more  sensitively  than  he  had  even 
on  the  exalted  night  when  he  had  first 
beheld  the  lights  of  England.  He  felt — 
no  doubt  sentimentally — akin  to  every¬ 
thing  that  was  human.  .  .  . 

Thus  brooding,  hour-long,  not  having 
to  hasten  back  to  the  compartment  and 
entertain  Fran.  Thus  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  perceiving  a  world  vaster  than  he 
had  known.  Thus  considering  whether 
he  was  so  badly  beaten,  so  enfeebled  by 
Fran’s  scorn,  that  he  could  never  find  the 
Not  Impossible  She,  and  with  her,  ex¬ 
perience  the  not  impossible  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  peace. 

Dodsworth  adheres  to  the  middle-class, 
conventional  opinions  and  morals.  His 
sense  of  marital  morality  is  conventional: 
he  believes  that  “a  fellow’s  got  to  be  loyal 
to  his  wife,  and  not  go  getting  mixed  up 
in  a  lot  of  complications.”  Even  when  he 
has  his  brief  week-end  affair  with  Nande 
in  Paris,  he  still  feels  the  influence  of  the 
conventional  attitude.  But  he  later  spends 
a  few  weeks  with  Edith  Cortright  in  a 
villa  near  Naples  without  considering  the 
opinions  of  others  or  the  “appearance” 
which  his  friendship  creates.  Moreover,  he 
arranges  to  divorce  Fran  and  returns  to 
Edith.  Thus,  in  deciding  to  do  what  he 
thinks  best  for  himself,  he  sheds  much  of 
the  conventional  attitude  toward  divorce 
and  marriage. 

Dodsworth  is  presented  as  a  man  whose 
whole  life  has  been  oriented  toward  achiev- 
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ing  business  success.  Yet  Sam  is  content 
with  neither  his  personal  life  nor  his  busi¬ 
ness  life:  “She’s  been  the  best  wife — I 
haven’t  given  enough  time  to  courting  her, 
what  with  all  this  cursed  business.  And  I’m 
tired  of  business.  Like  to  sit  around  and 
chat  and  get  acquainted  with  myself.” 

Thus  the  primary  conflict  of  the  novel  is 
between  the  character  of  Fran,  the  selfish 
social  climber,  and  of  Sam,  the  earnest  busi¬ 
nessman.  This  conflict  is  reflected  in  the 
structure  of  the  novel.  There  are  five  di¬ 
visions  which  constitute  the  plot.  The  first 
part  presents  the  characters.  The  real  con¬ 
flict  is  dormant,  undeveloped.  Sam  and 
Fran  manage  to  keep  apart  and  busy  with 
their  separate  concerns.  But  the  conflict  be¬ 
comes  apparent  when  they  discuss  what 
they  arc  to  do  after  Sam’s  retirement.  Sam 
longs  for  a  typically  romantic  retreat,  loung¬ 
ing  in  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree  on  a  tropic 
isle,  but  through  Fran’s  nagging  insistence, 
they  finally  decide  to  go  to  Europe. 

The  second  part  deals  with  their  voyage 
to  England  and  their  stay  there.  It  narrates 
Fran’s  flirtations  on  the  ship,  her  attempts 
to  “crash”  London  society,  and  it  ends  with 
their  abrupt  departure  after  Major  Lockert 
genteelly  propositions  Fran. 

The  third  part  concerns  their  stay  in  Paris 
and  Fran’s  introduction  to  the  Parisian 
circles  of  Madame  de  Penablc  and  Everett 
Endicott  Atkins.  It  includes  Sam’s  return 
to  America  for  the  Yale  reunion  and  the 
picture  of  his  loneliness  and  dissatisfaction 
in  America.  It  concludes  with  Sam’s  return 
to  Paris  and  Fran’s  admission  that  she  has 
had  an  affair  with  Israel  Arnold. 

The  fourth  part  narrates  their  jaunt 
through  Europ>c,  their  gradual  reconcilia¬ 
tion  after  the  Arnold  affair,  their  stay  in 
Berlin,  and  their  meetings  with  Kurt.  It 
contains  the  episode  of  Sam’s  trip  to  Paris 
to  sec  Tub  and  Matey,  and  it  concludes  with 
Sam’s  departure  from  Berlin  after  Fran  tells 
him  that  she  wants  a  divorce  in  order  to 
marry  Kurt. 

The  fifth  part  tells  of  Sam’s  despair,  his 
week-end  with  Nande,  his  wanderings 


through  Europe,  and  his  encounter  and 
friendship  with  Edith  Cortright.  It  con¬ 
cludes  with  Sam’s  rejection  of  Fran,  while 
on  the  boat  going  to  America,  and  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe  and  Edith. 

Thus,  the  structure  shows  a  progressively 
widening  gap  between  Fran  and  Sam,  a 
steady  disintegration  of  their  marriage. 
With  Lockert,  Fran  only  flirts,  then  runs 
away.  With  Arnold,  she  has  an  affair,  but 
when  the  choice  is  forced  on  her,  she  chooses 
to  stay  with  Sam.  Finally,  with  Kurt,  she 
has  an  affair  and  discards  Sam.  The  pro¬ 
gressively  greater  freedom  which  Fran  al¬ 
lows  herself  is  balanced  by  an  increasing 
loss  of  self<onfidence  on  Sam’s  part.  As 
Fran  goes  from  affair  to  affair,  Sam  becomes 
more  and  more  isolated,  more  and  more 
uncertain  of  himself.  Conversely,  when 
Fran  loses  her  self-assurance,  through  her 
rejection  by  Kurt,  Sam  regains  his,  through 
his  friendship  with  Edith.  Thus,  in  one 
sense,  Dodsworth  may  be  read  as  the  story 
of  Sam’s  acquisition  of  self-knowledge  and 
self-assertion. 

A  second  conflict  which  exists  in  the  novel 
is  that  between  values.  This  conflict,  of 
course,  is  inextricably  interwoven  in  the 
primary  conflict  of  character,  for  one  might 
say  that  Sam  upholds  the  American  while 
Fran  es{x)uses  the  European  standards  of 
civilization.  The  problem  for  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  novel  is  the  recognition  of  what 
the  true  values,  what  the  real  standards  of 
Europe  and  America  are.  The  glittery  no¬ 
bility,  the  ostentatious  intellectualism,  the 
brilliant  international  social  circles  which 
Fran  covets  are  obviously  not  the  valid 
standards  of  European  culture.  It  comes  as 
quite  a  shock  to  Fran  that  Kurt’s  ideas  of 
culture  are  not  the  same  as  hers :  “I  must  say 
with  some  surprise  which  has  probably  been 
good  for  my  little  ego  that  Kurt  thinks 
much  more  of  a  violinist  or  a  chemist  than 
of  the  nicest  prince  with  the  most  quarter- 
iest  quarterings  living.”  Lewis  gives  us 
glimpses  of  a  more  solid,  more  valuable 
Europe  in  the  pictures  of  tfie  quiet  nobility 
of  Kurt’s  aunt,  the  Princess  Drachenthal, 
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in  the  gentle  courtesy  of  the  Baroness  Er- 
cole,  in  the  sunny  peasant  life  of  the  Italian 
servants. 

But  the  realization  of  the  truth  about 
America,  on  Sam’s  part,  bears  the  greatest 
amount  of  scrutiny.  Throughout  the  novel, 
Sam  Dodsworth  is  a  changing  and  develop¬ 
ing  character.  At  the  beginning,  Sam  pos¬ 
sesses  business  ideals  which  he  has  not  the 
power  or  energy  to  enact.  At  the  end,  Sam 
has  regained  the  self-confidence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  necessary  for  his  plan’s  fruition. 
More  important,  Sam  has  gained  a  new 
understanding  not  only  of  himself  but  also 
of  his  fellow  Americans.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  novel,  Sam  is  presented  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  individual;  he  is,  “perfectly,  the 
American  Captain  of  Industry.’’  But  he 
grows  tired  of  this  conformity.  Through 
self-analysis  and  thoughtful  observation, 
Sam  comes  to  see  what  he  had  been  and 
what  his  fellow  businessmen  are: 

All  thinking  about  matters  less  imme¬ 
diate  than  food,  sex,  business,  and  the 
security  of  one’s  children  is  a  disease, 
and  Sam  was  catching  it.  It  made  every¬ 
thing  more  difficult.  .  .  . 

He  saw,  slowly,  that  none  of  his  pros¬ 
perous  industrialized  friends  in  Zenith 
were  very  much  interested  in  anything 
whatever.  They  had  cultivated  caution 
until  they  had  lost  the  power  to  be  in¬ 
terested.  They  were  like  surly  old  farm¬ 
ers.  The  things  over  which  they  were 
most  exclamatory — money,  golf,  drink¬ 
ing — didn’t  fascinate  them  as  brush¬ 
strokes  or  woodwinds  fascinated  the  peer¬ 
ing  Endicott  Everett  Atkins;  these  diver¬ 
sions  were  to  the  lords  of  Zenith  not 
pleasures  but  ways  of  keeping  so  busy 
that  they  would  not  admit  how  bored 
they  were,  how  empty  their  ambitions. . . . 

They  did  things,  they  rushed,  they  su¬ 
pervised,  they  contended — but  they  were 
not  interested. 

Sam  rejects  the  conformity  of  thought  and 
action  which  he  sees  in  America.  Yet  Sam 
does  not  completely  reject  America;  while 
in  England,  Sam  vigorously  defends  his 
country. 

Although  he  rejects  the  conformity,  ma¬ 
terialism,  and  boredom  which  he  sees  in 
America,  Sam,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  in¬ 


tends  to  return  to  America  and  undertake 
a  new,  creative  business  venture:  His  ideal¬ 
istic  business  plans  entail  creating  new 
products  which  would  bring  pleasure  to 
their  purchasers  and  use  craftsmanship  and 
skill,  which  would  bring  pleasure  to  the 
builder. 

Hence,  through  an  analysis  of  Dods¬ 
worth,  one  can  see  that  Lewis’s  current  lit¬ 
erary  reputation  does  not  do  him  justice. 
For  Lewis  is  more  than  just  a  social  com¬ 
mentator.  The  problems  which  he  deals 
with  in  Dodsworth  are  not  limited  to  the 
world  of  1929.  His  penetrating  search  into 
the  conflict  of  values  is  still  pertinent  today. 
To  the  American  so  cogently  described  by 
Vance  Packard’s  The  Status  Seekjsrs,  Lew¬ 
is’s  exposition  of  the  hollowness  and  mean¬ 
inglessness  of  Fran’s  ruthless  q.uest  for  so¬ 
cial  prestige  speaks  directly.  To  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  world  so  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  in  William  H.  Whyte’s  The  Or¬ 
ganization  Man,  Lewis’s  picture  of  the 
bored  businessman  and  of  Sam’s  belief  in 
creative  enterprise  speaks  pointedly. 

Yet  of  greater  pertinency  is  Lewis’s  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  human  condition.  Lewis  suc¬ 
cinctly  illustrates,  in  the  story  of  Sam  and 
Fran,  that  marriage  should  be  a  mutual  re¬ 
lationship,  a  sharing,  not  a  one-way  arrange¬ 
ment  such  as  Sam’s  earnest  giving  and 
Fran’s  selfish  taking.  Still  more  important 
is  Lewis’s  picture  of  Sam’s  quest  for  identity, 
for  self-knowledge.  To  Americans  of  the 
type  described  in  David  Riesman’s  The 
Lonely  Crowd,  Sam’s  acquisition  of  self- 
knowledge  and  identity  points  a  way. 

Hence,  Lewis,  especially  in  Dodsworth, 
docs  have  something  to  offer  the  modern 
reader.  He  is  more  than  just  the  clever 
satirist,  the  photographic  realist,  or  the  so¬ 
cial  commentator  which  literary  critics  have 
thus  far  allowed  him  to  be.  He  is  a  novelist 
whose  major  novels  contain  quests  into  the 
nature  of  Truth,  whose  revelations  of  the 
nature  of  life  make  his  novels  permanently 
pertinent — and  whose  reputation  belies  the 
validity  of  his  work. 
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New  Light  on  Monl^ish  Bareness 

By  C.  G.  Thayer 

It  is  a  common  belief,  though  seldom  articu¬ 
lated,  that  the  forces  of  history  are  inexorable 
and  their  workings  just — no  matter  if  “forces 
of  history”  seems  to  have  little  meaning.  In 
one  way  or  another,  most  people  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  happened  had  to  happen  and 
that  in  fact  it  should  have  happened.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  curious  belief  is  that  what  hap¬ 
pened  necessarily  preceded  and  produced 
what  now  exists,  and  what  now  exists  has  for 
some  time  been  regarded  as  the  end  result  of 
another  good  thing  called  Progress.  The  folly 
of  such  a  view  is,  of  course,  apparent  to  any¬ 
one  who  thinks  about  it,  but  most  people  do 
not  think  about  it.  The  idea  is  spectacularly 
present  in  our  understanding  of  history  and 
naggingly  present  in  our  attitudes  toward  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  literature.  In  a  brilliant  new  book 
{Early  English  Stages,  liOO  to  1660. 1: 1300  to 
1576.  New  York  and  London.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  and  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul. 
1959.  xliv  -b  428  pp.  $7.50),  Glynne  Wick¬ 
ham,  head  of  the  department  of  drama  in  the 
University  of  Bristol,  follows  F.  M.  Salter  in 
calling  our  attention  to  our  relative  ignorance 
of  medieval  drama  and  demonstrates  clearly 
(as  Salter  has  done  specifically  with  the  Ches¬ 
ter  cycle)  that  this  ignorance  is  due  in  part  to 
the  systematic  perversion  and  suppression  of 
this  drama  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Tu¬ 
dor.  TTie  mystery  and  morality  plays  were,  on 
the  whole,  dramatic  expressions  of  various  as¬ 
pects  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice,  a  fact 
which  led  first  to  their  theological  bowdleriz¬ 
ing,  then  to  their  suppression.  This  was  Sal¬ 
ter’s  argument,  to  a  degree,  in  his  study  of  the 
Chester  plays,  and  Wickham  amplifies  it  con¬ 
siderably.  His  point  here  is  a  simple  one:  the 
medieval  drama  was  far  more  subtle,  sophisti¬ 
cated,  and  effective  than  we  have  been  led  to 
believe,  and  our  relative  ignorance  is  partly 
the  result  of  “four  centuries  of  Protestant 
bigotry” — hard  words,  perhaps,  but  remark¬ 
ably  difficult  to  refute.  Wickham’s  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  polemical  in  the  crude  sense  im¬ 
plied  here.  It  is  (in  spite  of  one  critic’s  intol¬ 
erably  malicious  animadversions)  a  thorough¬ 
ly  scholarly  study  of  “the  visual  aspect  of  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatic  entertainment  during  the  four¬ 
teenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.”  For 
some  reviewers,  apparently,  its  great  defect  is 


that  it  changes  the  story.  For  Wickham  (who 
is,  of  course,  not  alone  in  this  view),  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theater  was  not  in  itself  something 
new:  it  was  the  culmination  of  a  great  the¬ 
atrical  tradition,  which  had  already  achieved 
visual  distinction  in  pageants,  tournaments, 
disguisings,  miracle  plays,  and  occasional 
drama.  The  author  eschews  literary  criticism; 
he  is  concerned  w’ith  dramatic  rather  than 
purely  literary  values,  with  spectacle,  with  im¬ 
mediacy  of  effect,  a  concern  completely  justi¬ 
fied  in  examining  a  drama  which  sometimes 
lacks  literary  distinction,  but  which  always 
turns  out  to  be  enormously  interesting  when 
it  is  presented  on  the  stage.  However,  Wick¬ 
ham  is  hardly  ignorant  of  literature  or  of  lit¬ 
erary  values — he  simply  relegates  them  to 
their  proper  place  in  a  study  of  the  drama. 

How  has  Wickham  changed  the  story — the 
old  and  popular  view  that  the  medieval  drama 
is  essentially  primitive,  crude,  and  naive?  In 
the  first  place  he  has  looked  at  it  and,  in  his 
professional  capacity,  presented  it  on  the  stage. 
He  has  examined  medieval  stage  designs  and 
illustrations.  And  he  has  done  what  every 
scholar  should  do:  he  has  used  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  has  assumed  that  “our  ancestors  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  far  from  being  crude,  bar¬ 
barous,  illiterate  and  generally  inferior  beings, 
were,  on  the  contrary,  civilized.  Despite  their 
lack  of  our  cushioned,  conveyor-belted  and 
cellophane-wrapped  amenities,  their  world 
had  meaning  and  purpose:  and  what  is  more, 
they  were  fully  able  to  make  this  manifest  in 
all  they  left  behind  them.”  TTie  point  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  How  often  has  one  read 
that  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  is  crude,  prim¬ 
itive,  naive,  and  so  on?  Even  on  the  literary 
level,  the  play  is  impressive,  and  theologically 
it  is  part  of  the  same  tradition  which  produced 
the  trial  scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  But 
more  important,  it  is  a  genuinely  great  play, 
characterized  by  a  wonderfully  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage — a  point  which  becomes  immediately 
clear  when  one  hears  the  kind  of  production 
it  has  been  given  by  the  BBC — and,  so  far  as 
one  can  tell  from  the  famous  diagram,  bril¬ 
liantly  imaginative  staging.  In  general,  the 
same  comments  might  be  made  about  another 
familiar  play  long  held  in  disrepute  by  literary 
scholars,  the  morality  play  of  Manl^ind,  al¬ 
though  in  connection  with  both  of  these  works 
I  would  say  that  their  purely  literary  values 
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should  not  be  overlooked.  Wickham  has 
shown  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  bet¬ 
ter  drama  than  many  of  us  had  suspected,  and 
it  seems  quite  likely  that  there  was  also  better 
dramatic  literature.  For  example,  another 
point  implicit  in  Wickham’s  argument  is  that 
we  have  failed  to  consider  the  significance  of 
cycles  of  plays.  It  can  certainly  be  argued  that 
the  theme  of  a  typical  cycle  is  universal  in  a 
way  achieved  by  no  single  production  of  the 
Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  stages — the  fall  of 
Lucifer,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  birth,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour;  and,  concomit¬ 
antly,  in  a  typical  morality  play,  the  birth, 
death,  and  salvation  or  damnation  of  man. 

Wickham  has  offered  some  new  conjectures 
and  upset  some  cherished,  if  rather  baseless, 
notions  about  the  medieval  drama,  and  not 
only  about  its  staging,  which  is  the  primary 
concern  of  his  book.  He  argues,  for  example, 
that  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  estab¬ 
lished  “to  inject  the  very  liturgy  itself  into  the 
environment  of  daily  living”  and  that  the  link 
between  the  Feast  and  the  plays  is  simply  that 
“both  were  designed  to  serve  the  same  end 
and  could  consequently  join  forces  without 
difficulty  if  circumstances  were  propitious.” 
He  also  questions  “the  notion  of  a  sacred 
drama  made  profane  by  the  steady  encroach¬ 
ment  of  worldly  things  upon  it.”  Instead,  he 
prefers,  quite  rightly,  I  think,  to  “admit  the 
likelihood  of  two  dramas  of  single  Christian 
origin  but  of  independent  motivation:  the 
drama  of  the  Real  Presence  within  the  liturgy 
and  the  imitative  drama  of  Christ’s  Humanity 
in  the  world  outside.”  I  might  add  that  it 
seems  altogether  likely  that  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare  represent  a  conscious  and  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  revive,  with  new  dramatic  tech¬ 
niques,  the  central  theses  of  medieval  religious 
drama,  a  view  implicit  in  the  work  of  many 
recent  critics. 

But  the  book  is  called  Early  English  Stages. 
(A  second  volume,  on  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  stage,  has  been  promised  but  not  yet 
announced  by  the  publishers.)  Its  greatest  val¬ 
ue  lies  in  the  enormous  wealth  of  detail  with 
which  its  author  has  supported  his  argument 
that  the  medieval  stage  was  both  gorgeous  and 
sophisticated,  that  it  was  an  extension  of  hu¬ 
man  experience  and  that  it  represented  an  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life.  The  discussions  of  types  of 
spectacle,  and  the  highly  original  conjectures 
and  newly-rediscovered  facts  about  types  of 
medieval  stage  and  theater  make  this  book 
absolutely  essential  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  drama. 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 


Nora  Wydenbruc\ 

By  Robert  Rie 

When  the  descendant  of  the  Austrian  Count¬ 
ess  of  Wydenbruck,  that  unique  woman  who 
had  gone  the  path  of  life  from  grandeur  to 
greatness  until  for  her,  too,  the  moment  had 
come  die  Erde  nicht  mehr  zu  bewohnen,  as 
her  friend  Rilke  says  in  the  1.  Elegy  of  Duino, 
published  her  autobiography  My  Two  Worlds, 
she  chose  as  an  introductory  quotation  Baude¬ 
laire’s  line:  “J’ai  plus  de  souvenirs  que  si 
j’avais  mille  ans.” 

Nora  Wydenbruck  who  departed  this  life, 
after  a  torturing  and  lingering  illness,  at  her 
Kensington  (London)  home  on  August  30, 
1959,  was  born  in  the  British  capital  as  the 
daughter  of  an  Austrian  diplomat:  His  family 
eventually  had  settled  down  in  Carinthia,  but 
was  of  Saxon  origin,  prdbably  related  to 
Charlemagne’s  enemy,  Widuking.  The  moth¬ 
er  had  been  a  nie  comtesse  Fugger  v.  Baben- 
hausen  of  that  moneyed  dynasty  that  had 
helped  emperor  Charles  V  financially  when 
the  ruler  of  the  vast  Habsburg  possessions  in 
Europe  and  of  most  of  America  was  finding 
himself  in  monetary  trouble.  Nora,  who  was 
related  to  practically  everybody  who  was  any¬ 
body  at  Emperor  Franz  Joseph’s  glamorous 
but  exclusive  court,  had  as  an  aunt  Princess 
Marie  v.  Thurn  und  Taxis-Hohenlohe,  the 
chdteleine  of  Duino  and  Rilke’s  Furstin. 

The  marriage  of  the  parents  was  not  happy, 
but  at  least  both  of  them  saw  to  it  that  Nora 
participated  in  the  elegant  and  somewhat 
shallow  life  of  Vienna’s  court  society  of  which 
she  draws  an  intriguing,  charming,  and  some¬ 
what  ironical  picture.  She  certainly  became 
aware  of  the  gap  that,  unfortunately,  sepa¬ 
rated  Austria’s  court  and  aristocracy  from 
Vienna’s  intellectual  life,  but  courageously  un¬ 
dertook  the  transition  as  far  as  she  personally 
was  concerned.  Not  only  had  she  immersed 
herself  into  school  work  quite  unusual  for  a 
young  lady  of  her  station,  but  a  deep  friend¬ 
ship  with  a  young  and  extremely  gifted  paint¬ 
er,  Alfons  Purtscher,  a  commoner,  led  to  an 
unconventional,  but  happy  marriage. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  One  the  young 
couple  moved  to  London  where,  after  difficult 
beginnings,  success  began  to  reward  their  tire¬ 
less  efforts:  the  born  comtesse  began  by  accept¬ 
ing  any  type  of  work,  but  finally  she  estab¬ 
lished  her  place  in  literature.  Her  and  her 
husband’s  close  friendship  with  Rilke  not  only 
resulted  in  an  exchange  of  very  fascinating 
letters  but  stimulated  Nora  Wydenbruck- 
Purtscher,  as  she  called  herself  in  later  years, 
to  write  probably  the  best  biography  of  the 
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poet  long  after  his  death.  Her  novels  and  other 
works  of  fiction — Meister  Tilman  Riemen- 
schneider,  Pladdias  Tochter,  to  mention  only 
the  best  known — secured  her  renown.  Bilin¬ 
gual,  as  she  was,  the  grande  dame  between  the 
two  nations  became  a  true  Mittler  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  Goethean  ideals:  She  trans¬ 
lated  Rilke’s  Dutno  Elegies  into  English,  and 
became  also  T.  S.  Eliot’s  German  translator; 
the  Anglo-American  Nobel  prize  winner’s 
personal  friendship  was  treasured  by  the 
Purtschers.  Nora  Wydenbruck  was  of 'course 
responsible  for  the  English  language  editions 
of  her  own  works. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  charm¬ 
ing  Purtscher  home  in  Kensington  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  hit  by  bombs,  but  not  too  severely. 
In  the  times  of  Nazi  terror  in  Germany  and 
xenophobia  in  England  its  hospitable  doors 
were  opened  to  many  refugees  who  found  be¬ 
hind  them  a  home  away  from  home. 

Peace  came — work  and  recognition  for  both 
Purtschers  who  represented  Austria’s  finest  in 
England;  a  son  and  a  daughter  rounded  a 
happy  circle.  Then  cancer,  that  plague  and 
scourge  of  mankind,  felled  Nora  Wyden¬ 
bruck:  She  had  to  move,  as  her  friend  T.  S. 
Eliot  had  worded  it. 

Into  another  intensity,  a  deeper  com¬ 
munion.  . .  . 

St.  Cloud  State  College 


Bloch's  “Summa” 

By  Francis  Golffing 

Ernst  Bloch’s  monumental  work  {Das  Prinz- 
ip  Hoffnung.  2  vols.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhr- 
kamp.  1959.  xviii  4*  1,657  pages.  Spuren. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  New  ed.  291 
pages),  of  which  only  a  few  short  sections 
had  previously  appeared  in  periodicals,  now 
lies  before  the  critic,  making  him  despair  of 
giving  an  account  that  would  be  both  brief 
and  adequate.  Much  of  this  difficulty  has  to 
do  with  the  structure  of  the  book:  though  its 
organi2:ation,  as  read  in  the  table  of  contents, 
seems  clear  enough  and  quite  cogent,  in  actual 
fact  Bloch’s  discourse  is  of  the  meandering, 
zig-zagging  kind,  with  frequent  thematic 
alternations  which,  while  they  strengthen  the 
intertexture  of  motifs — and  so,  in  the  long 
run,  are  an  aid  to  our  understanding — inhibit, 
at  any  given  point,  the  reader’s  full  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  the  part  he  is  studying 
bears  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  book  decomposes  itself  into 
significant  fragments;  rather,  that  its  mode  of 
composition  is  too  anfractuous  to  be  accounted 


for  in  terms  of  philosophical  discourse  as  that 
phrase  is  commonly  understood. 

The  work’s  basic  architecture  can  be  stated 
simply  enough.  Roughly  the  first  half  traces 
the  evolving  human  consciousness  as  it  gropes 
toward  a  utopian  “fullness  of  being,”  while 
the  remainder  deals  with  the  slow  process  of 
true  humanization  {Menschwerdung)  both 
under  the  individual  aspect  (imaginative  con¬ 
structions  or  practical  schemes)  and  phylo- 
genetically,  as  universal  possibility.  It  is  in  the 
earlier  portions  that  Bloch  both  convinces  and 
moves  us  most  profoundly,  partly  by  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  writing  and  partly  because  of  a  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  that  shrillness  which  colors — 
even  though  it  does  not  vitiate — his  exposi¬ 
tions  of  political  and  social  theory.  These  early 
sections  deal  exhaustively  and  trenchantly 
with  the  full  spectrum  of  human  wishes,  in 
the  form  of  parable  and  aperfu:  from  the 
dazzling,  ill-assorted  dreams  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  to  the  dreams,  by  turns  wistful 
and  sinister,  of  the  “mature”  citizen. 

Next,  Bloch  turns  to  purposive  human  ac¬ 
tivities,  whether  individual  or  organized. 
There  is  no  field  of  endeavor  but  yields  him 
insights  into  utopian  (or  anti-utopian,  regres¬ 
sive)  tendencies  and  perceptions.  Dance,  the¬ 
ater  and  film,  education,  travel,  fashion,  col¬ 
lecting:  these  are  the  principal  areas  on  which 
he  trains  his  searchlight.  After  this,  there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  historic  range  of  social 
and  religious  reform  movements  and  of  an¬ 
ticipatory  constructions  in  technology,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  music — ^the  last  especially  keen 
and  written  with  great  authority.  Finally, 
Bloch  gives  us  his  own  construction  of  man’s 
future,  in  terms  at  once  social  and  philo¬ 
sophical. 

Since  a  sense  of  fair  play  is  not  Bloch’s  forte, 
his  reader — any  reader,  not  just  the  placid  and 
complacent — should  prepare  himself  for  a 
measure  of  irritation.  Terms  like  “fascist”  and 
“exploiter”  come  rather  easily  to  his  pen  and 
there  are  times  when  his  feeling  for  just  pro¬ 
portions,  or  nice  discriminations,  deserts  him 
altogether.  For  instance,  Bloch’s  most  striking 
distortions — as  well  as  omissions — occur  on 
the  subject  of  the  United  States.  America  is 
seen,  invariably,  in  invidious  terms:  as  the 
colossus  with  feet  of  clay,  instinct  with  bru¬ 
tality  and  not  only  unregenerate  but  unregen- 
erable.  Early  American  Utopianism  is  sup¬ 
pressed;  Thoreau  goes  unmentioned;  Emerson 
— never  mentioned  by  name — is  discounted 
with  a  few  slighting  remarks.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence,  too,  of  an  occasional  disingenuousness; 
Bloch  ignores  the  fact  that  a  number  of  social 
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desiderata  which  he  presents  as  utopian  have 
been  met  in  the  United  States,  not  to  his  or  any 
intellectual’s  liking  perhaps  but  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  majority  of  the  labor  force.  Yet  on 
other  occasions  he  makes  supremely  good 
sense  on  social  issues;  witness  his  observations 
on  the  prospects  of  medicine  and,  especially, 
eugenics.  The  best  eugenics,  he  claims,  would 
probably  consist  in  decent  food  and  lodging 
for  everyone,  and  in  an  undismayed  child¬ 
hood.  Real  nobility  is  seen  not  as  a  matter  of 
selective  breeding  but  of  “social  hygiene,’’ 
possible  only  in  a  society  where  meanness  and 
infamy  no  longer  pay. 

I  do  not  find  Bloch’s  style  uniformly  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  his  mannerisms  (such  as  his 
habit,  established  quite  early,  of  opening  a 
chapter  with  a  thematic  aphorism  or  oblique 
statement)  impress  me  less  than  they  have 
others.  But  stylistic  perfection  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  writer  whose  fierce  energy  and  total 
compass  of  comprehension  are  such  that  they 
compel  even  the  most  reluctant.  They  compel 
despite  the  fact  that  few  readers  in  the  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere  are  likely  to  endorse  Bloch’s 
doctrinaire  assumption  that  no  salvation  is 
possible  to  man  outside  the  Russian  sphere  of 
influence.  For  the  vision — its  sweep  and 
grandeur — does  not  necessitate  the  |x>litical 
platform  on  which  Bloch  so  strenuously  in¬ 
sists.  The  same  or  very  similar  views  might  be 
obtained  by  viewers  adopting  a  different 
stance:  that  of  a  global,  non-repressive  Social¬ 
ism.  Bloch’s  intransigence  is  conditioned  by 
contemporary  power  politics,  by  the  terrible 
schism  between  East  and  West,  and  one  read¬ 
ily  grants  him  the  right  to  side  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  that  has  embodied  Marx’s  letter,  if  not 
his  spirit,  against  a  structure  that  rejects  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit.  But  Utopia  cannot 
dispense  with  the  spirit  of  egalitarianism,  and 


Bloch  knows — and  -  demonstrates — this  very 
convincingly,  in  spite  of  his  working  assump¬ 
tions.  Thus  his  book  addresses  itself  with 
equal  force  to  readers  on  either  side  of  the 
political  barrier. 

Bloch  is  a  born  fiction  writer,  who  uses  his 
tremendous  talent  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  all  fictions.  His  remarkable  gift  as  a  story¬ 
teller  is  well  demonstrated  in  the  early  book, 
Spuren,  which  Suhrkamp  has  recently  repub¬ 
lished.  A  collection  of  fables  and  anecdotes,  at 
first  sight — but  what  fables  I  Bloch’s  entire 
utopian  system  is  given  here  in  nuce,  with  a 
strenuous  condensation,  a  meatiness,  for 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  parabolic  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  West.  These  pieces  set  the  mind 
pondering,  but  pondering  precisely — with  a 
purpose — not  vaguely,  noncommittally.  Ele¬ 
ments  both  of  Grimm’s  fairy  tales  and  the 
Hasidic  tradition  have  entered  into  these  com¬ 
positions  which  are  pragmatic  talcs,  yet  cun¬ 
ningly  stripped  of  all  overt  allegorizing  or  pat 
moral  appendage.  The  reader  who  has  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  these  pieces 
has  a  rare  if  disturbing,  even  upsetting,  pleas¬ 
ure  ahead  of  him;  a  pleasure  of  the  mind  and 
sensibility  but,  most  of  all,  a  moral  pleasure. 
For  Spuren — as  might  be  expected  from  its 
author — is  an  eminently  moral  book,  in  its 
tenderness  as  well  as  in  its  ruthless  severity. 
TTic  weal  of  mankind  is  never  out  of  Bloch’s 
mind,  and  the  more  he  particularizes  the  more 
apparent  becomes  his  universal  concern,,  his 
universal  appeal — taking  the  word  in  its  orig¬ 
inal,  legitimate  sense.  His  theory  which,  at 
this  early  stage  ( 1930),  was  not  yet  spelled  out 
here  assumes  the  character  of  emblem  or 
“inscape,”  for  the  patient  student  to  discover 
and  to  delight  in. 

Bennington  College 
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Headliners 

**  Agustm  D.  dc  Amczua  y  ^vjo.Cervantes ,  novel-trilogy  Die  Sintflut,  which  he  began  in 

creador  de  la  novela  corta  espanola.  Intro-  1948  and  in  which  he  unfolds  a  symbolic  tale 

duccidn  a  la  edicidn  critica  y  comentada  of  the  evils  of  our  time.  Paralleling  the  last 

de  las  Novelas  ejemplares.  2  vols.  Madrid,  twenty-five  years  of  Germany’s  history,  the 

Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cien-  first  voumc  Das  Tier  aus  der  Tiefe  (see  B.A. 

tificas.  1956,  1958.  xiv-|-694,  viii-|-512  24:3,  p.  276)  showe^l  the  rise  of  a  dictator  “Der 

pages.  300  ptas.  Normer,”  while  the  second  volume  Die  Arche 

These  two  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  (see  B.A.  27:2,  p.  147)  developed  the  theme 

four  or  five  which  will  comprise  the  long  of  the  power  of  evil,  the  human  sufferings 

awaited  critical  and  commented  edition  of  it  produces,  and  man’s  will  to  resist  and  com- 

Cervantes’s  Novelas  ejemplares.  Amezua  y  bat  it.  In  the  time  interval  between  the  sec- 

Mayo’s  untimely  death  in  1956  occurred  just  ond  and  the  last  volume  the  dictator  has 

as  he  was  finishing  vol.  II.  Those  who  are  fa-  brought  destruction  upon  himself.  His  declar- 

miliar  with  the  careful  scholarship  evidenced  ation  of  war  was  answered  by  his  techno¬ 
in  his  works  on  Lope  or  in  his  studies  of  El  logically  superior  enemies  with  the  produc- 

casamiento  enganoso  and  El  coloquio  de  los  tion  of  a  torrential  artificial  rain  which  swept 

perros  will  find  his  methods  in  the  present  away  evil  like  the  first  deluge, 

volumes  no  less  careful  and  his  insight  no  In  Der  graue  Regenbogen  Andres  pictures 
less  acute.  Meticulously  availing  himself  of  the  resumption  of  human  relationships,  the 

previous  Cervantine  historical  and  literary  striving  for  dignity  and  decency,  and  above 

studies,  Amezua  y  Mayo  presents  in  vol.  I  all  for  faith.  By  weaving  into  the  broad  nar- 

the  historical  Cervantes,  his  cultural  back-  rative  the  legend  of  Noah  and  the  first  deluge, 

ground  and  ideology,  discusses  the  possible  the  contemporary  events  assume  a  mythical  as- 

precursors  of  the  genre  of  the  novela  corta  pect  and  find  their  interpretation  through  the 

(both  in  prose  and  verse)  who  may  have  in-  Biblical  myth.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  second 

fluenced  Cervantes,  treats  of  the  composition  deluge  eradicated  evil,  and  while  Andres  af- 

of  the  Novelas  ejemplares,  studies  (by  means  firms  his  faith  in  the  covenant,  its  symbol, 

of  the  Cddice  de  Porras)  the  alterations  to  the  rainbow,  is  of  an  ominous  gray.  In  a 

which  Cervantes  subjected  Rinconete  y  Cor-  compelling,  and  often  depressing  narrative 

tadillo  and  El  celoso  extremeho  before  pub-  style  he  focusses  our  attention  on  the  com- 

lishing  them  with  his  other  exemplary  novels  plexity  and  incertitudes  of  modern  times.  He 

in  1613,  presents  a  wealth  of  historical  dc-  evokes  that  feeling  of  perplexity  and  bcwildcr- 

tail  surrounding  the  publication  of  the  Novelas  ment  which  paralyzes  moral  decisions  and  in- 

ejem places,  roundly  affirms  the  influence  dividual  judgment.  Shunning  “solutions”  or 

which  these  had  upon  later  writers  both  in  a  convenient  optimism,  the  author  faces  life 

Spain  and  abroad  (especially  in  France),  and  without  relinquishing  a  courageous,  if  dis- 

oflers  a  panorama  of  judgment  and  criticism  illusioncd  faith.  The  novel  is  an  important 

of  the  Novelas  ejemplares  from  the  seven-  contribution  to  Europcon  literature;  the  thinly 

teenth  century  to  the  present  time.  disguised  German  past  becomes  a  symbol  of 

Twelve  chapters,  each  one  devoted  to  one  modern  Man’s  predicaments, 
of  the  exemplary  novels,  make  up  vol.  II.  Werner  Hollmann 

These  chapters,  concerned  with  the  thematic,  '  Princeton  University 

stylistic,  and  historical  problems  which  sur¬ 
round  each  of  the  Novelas  ejemplares,  arc  a  ^  Hans  Banziger.  Frisch  und  Durrenmatt. 

tribute  to  Amezua’s  insight  and  erudition.  It  Bern.  Franckc.  1960.  232  pages  -(-  2  plates, 
can  only  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  vol-  15.80  Sw.  fr. 

umes  in  this  scries  will  measure  up  to  the  Banziger’s  literary  double  portrait  of  his  fa- 

high  level  of  scholarship  evident  in  these  first  mous  compatriots  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  in- 

two.  Robert  R.  La  Du  tclligcntly  written  Plauderei  which  combines 

Marquette  University  the  presentation  of  interesting  biographical 
data  with  a  not  too  thorough  critical  analysis 
*  Stefan  Andres.  Die  Sintflut.  Ill:  Der  graue  of  the  two  authors’  major  and  minor  works. 

Regenbogen.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1959,  493  Frisch,  the  professional  architect,  and  Diirrcn- 

pages.  19.80  dm.  matt,  the  amateur  painter,  arc  seen  “aus 

With  this  novel  Stefan  Andres  concludes  his  Schweizer  Sicht,”  This  perspective  reveals  a 
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remarkable  paradox.  For  whereas  the  globe¬ 
trotting  novelist  Frisch  is  shown  to  be  in¬ 
debted  to  Gottfried  Keller  (a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Stiller  and  Der  griine  Heinrich  would 
be  illuminating),  the  homebody  Diirrenmatt 
draws  nourishment  from  the  mainstream  of 
twentieth  century  European  literary  tradition. 
Banziger’s  book  hints  at  several  parallels  and 
sources — as  in  the  case  of  Wedekind’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  Diirrenmatt  and  Ingeborg  Bachmann’s 
on  Frisch — without  clarifying  them  for  his 
readers. 

Banziger  sees  in  Diirrenmatt  an  eclectic, 
the  creator  of  the  disengaged  hero  (the  “Held 
der  Gelassenheit”),  who  has  left  behind  the 
realm  of  ideologies  and  emigrated  into  that 
of  the  grotesque.  Writing  “ins  Blaue  hinaus” 
he  leaves  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  for  its  own  sake,  while  on  the 
other  hand  succumbing  to  the  temptations  of 
commercialism — especially  in  his  detective 
novels.  Frisch  is  made  out  to  be  a  writer  pre¬ 
occupied  with  middle  class  morality  (the  prob¬ 
lem  of  marriage  seems  to  haunt  him)  and 
the  quest  for  identity  within  the  social  con¬ 
text.  Even  less  politically-minded  than  Diir- 
renmatt,  he  seeks  to  undermine  ideologies 
wherever  he  encounters  them. 

The  book  is  valuable  also  for  the  otherwise 
unobtainable  documentary  material  (such  as 
Diirrenmatt’s  critique  of  Frisch’s  play  Graj 
Oderland  and  a  radio  address  by  Frisch  in 
Swiss  dialect)  and  the  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences  to  be  found  in  it.  It  offers  a  conven¬ 
ient  point  of  departure  for  more  detailed 
studies  of  two  writers  in  whose  hands  the 
fate  of  contemporary  literature  in  the  German¬ 
speaking  countries  is  often  thought  to  rest. 
Banziger  should  also  be  commended  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  question  of  their  mutual  relationship 
(their  attempted  collaboration  on  a  sequel  to 
Biedermann  und  die  Brandstijter,  etc.). 

Ulrich  Weis  stein 
Indiana  University 

Anna  Balakian.  Surrealism:  The  Road  to 
the  Absolute.  New  York.  Noonday  Press. 
1959.  209  pages.  $4.50. 

In  her  well-informed  study  of  Surrealism, 
Anna  Balakian  convincingly  shows  that  Sur¬ 
realism  is  much  more  than  just  a  passing  ges¬ 
ture,  an  object  of  curiosity,  of  French  litera¬ 
ture.  It  has  deep  roots  in  the  Symbolist  poetry 
as  well  as  in  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Hegel 
and  the  revelations  of  Freud. 

The  author  examines  carefully  the  sources 
and  the  evolution  of  Surrealism.  She  shows 


in  her  examples  how  forcefully  Surrealists 
“set  out  to  revitalize’’  reality. 

Surrealism  has  left  its  mark  on  the  whole 
development  of  French["ix)etry,  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  still  felt,  even  putside  of  France,  by 
most  young  poets  working  today.  This  is  the 
more  so,  because  “Surrealism  is  more  than  art, 
it  is  a  way  of  life.  It  has  a  triple  objective: 
to  transform  the  world,  change  life,  remake 
from  scratch  human  understanding.’’  This 
function  of  Surrealism  as  discussed  by  the 
author  renews  the  definition  of  this  move¬ 
ment  and  offers  a  revaluation  of  modern 
poetry.  Raymond  Federman 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

**  Samuel  Beckett.  La  demibre  bande  suivi 
de  Cendres.  Pierre  Leyris,  Samuel  Beck¬ 
ett,  trs.;  Robert  Pinget,  Samuel  Beckett, 
trs.  Paris.  Editions  de  Minuit.  1959.  72 
pages. 

The  two  one-act  plays  which  form  this  vol¬ 
ume,  first  written  in  English,  appeared  in  this 
country  in  the  Evergreen  Review  (Grove 
Press,  New  York).  The  first  one  was  titled 
Krapp’s  Last  Tape  (Vol.  2,  No.  5,  1958)  and 
the  second.  Embers  (Vol.  3,  No.  10,  1959). 

Once  again  Beckett  shows  his  remarkable 
talent  for  innovations.  If  by  the  themes  of 
memory  and  time  those  two  plays  remain 
within  the  limits  of  Beckett’s  other  works  and 
vision  of  man  in  the  world,  they  definitely 
stand  out  when  it  comes  to  the  form. 

In  La  dernihre  bande,  a  single  character  on 
stage,  facing  the  audience,  reveals  the  mystery 
of  his  past  which  he  has  recorded  on  tape. 
Thirty  years  later,  Krapp,  an  old  drunkard, 
listens  to  his  own  voice  retracing  for  him  the 
mistakes,  the  hardness  and  perhaps  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  his  life.  It’is  as  though  the  character 
had  recorded  his  memories  in  order  not  to 
forget  them.  But  if  usually  memories  are  re¬ 
shaped  to  suit  the  present,  for  Krapp,  the  rude 
reality  of  his  past  makes  his  present  more 
tragic  and  pathetic. 

In  Cendres,  a  similar  theme  is  developed 
but  the  technique  is  different.  Here  we  have 
a  man,  a  sick  man,  Henry,  who  speaks  his 
memories  aloud  to  himself  in  order  not  to 
hear  the  sea.  This  play  written  for  the  radio, 
uses  all  the  elements  of  sound  in  order  to 
create  the  tragedy  in  which  the  character  is 
involved. 

In  these  two  most  original  plays,  Beckett 
shows  that  he  is  not  only  the  most  important 
playwright  of  France  today,  but  by  his  control 
and  handling  of  the  French  language  he  is  one 
of  its  great  poets.  Raymond  Federman 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 
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**  Friedrich  Bergammer.  Die  Fahrt  der  Blat¬ 
ter.  Wien.  Bcrgland.  1959.  74  pages. 

This  small  book  o£  poems  deserves  a  much 
more  thorough  review  than  the  limited  space 
in  these  columns  permits.  The  prospective 
reader — and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  diis  refined 
verse  should  not  find  connoisseurs — will  en¬ 
joy  the  careful  and  thoughtful  evaluation  of 
these  poems  by  Ernst  Schonwiese  in  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  volume. 

The  spiritual  fathers  of  the  Austro-Ameri- 
can  poet  Friedrich  Bergammer — the  pen  name 
covers  a  well-known  art  dealer  in  New  York — 
are  Franz  Kafka  and  Oskar  Loerke.  Some  of 
the  aphoristic  and  gnomic  lines  remind  me 
of  Ernst  Jiinger’s  clear<ut  precision,  but  they 
lack  entirely  his  intellectual  coldness.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  the  lack  of  the  bewitching  sensual 
melody  Austrian  poems  used  to  have,  Bergam- 
mer’s  verse  is  never  without  typical  Austrian 
charm.  Ernst  Schonwiese  calls  Bergammer  a 
“hermetic”  poet,  quite  with  justification. 
However,  this  is  not  a  poetry  of  pure  reflection. 
Bergammer’s  images  and  ideas  are  reflected 
in  a  mirror  where  the  thousands  of  contradic¬ 
tions  of  our  present  time  are  necessarily  some¬ 
times  twisted  and  distorted.  But  his  instru¬ 
ment  is  by  no  means  a  “Zerrspiegel,”  as  is 
fashionable  in  the  case  of  our  young  radical 
lyricists  today.  These  poems  are  certainly  not 
easy  to  approach.  But  they  contain  not  only 
the  terror  and  the  chaos  of  our  cataclysmic 
age,  but  also  a  keen  and  moving  awareness 
of  our  moral  inner  force,  and  they  celebrate 
the  physical  and  spiritual  beauty  of  nature 
which  is  eternal,  objective,  and  cannot  be 
stained  by  human  folly  and  human  cruelty.  A 
second  level  of  reality  is  alive  here,  but  Ber¬ 
gammer  is  never  remote,  sterile,  and  all-out 
esoteric.  He  remains,  within  his  limits,  deep¬ 
ly  compassionate,  and  zeitnahe.  Charm  and 
depth  are  here  welded  together  in  a  uniquely 
fascinating  way.  Ernst  Waldinger 

SI{tdmore  College 

**  Gerda  Blumenthal.  Andri  Malraux:  The 
Conquest  of  Dread.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  1960.  xii-1-159  pages.  $4. 
Professor  Blumenthal  has  given  the  students 
of  contemporary  French  literature  an  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting,  valuable,  and  most  welcome 
study  of  one  of  France’s  leading  literary  fig¬ 
ures.  Though  Malraux’s  works  have  been  pro¬ 
fusely  discussed,  analyzed,  and  explained,  few 
critics  have  undertaken,  thus  far,  a  complete 
study  of  Malraux’s  literary  production — and 
those  who  did  generally  limited  their  investi¬ 
gations  to  Malraux’s  novels. 


Professor  Blumenthal  attempted,  and  very 
successfully  we  should  add,  to  find  the  thread 
which  binds  together  the  works  of  Malraux 
the  novelist  with  those  of  Malraux  the  art 
critic,  and  to  trace  back  into  his  fiction  the 
source  of  “the  new  and  ‘as  yet  indefinable  hu¬ 
manism’  toward  which  Malraux  seeks  to  guide 
his  disinherited  age  in  The  Voices  of  Silence." 

Studying  in  detail  both  Malraux’s  novels 
and  his  works  on  art  Gerda  Blumenthal  shows 
Malraux’s  deliberate  attempts  at  exorcising  the 
“demonic  or  saturnine  powers  that  destroy 
modern  man.”  To  the  pseudo-triumph  of  Ga- 
rine,  Perken,  Ch’en  and  even  Old  Gisors — 
the  “Conquerors  whose  ecstasy  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  brings  about  ‘the  destruction  of  others 
and  of  the  world  they  would  re-create’  ” — she 
opposes  the  real  triumph  of  Kyo,  Katov  (in 
Mans  Fate)  and  the  many  heroes  of  Man’s 
Hope,  for  their  “will  to  humanize  the  world 
leads  them  not  to  self-destruction,”  but  to  a 
dialogue  with  “the  inimical  elements,  both 
cosmic  and  human.” 

The  Walnut  Trees,  which  marks  the  tran¬ 
sition  between  the  novels  and  the  works  on 
art,  shows  the  further  development  of  the 
dialogue  and  the  slow  but  complete  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  the  “death-bound  will  to  indi¬ 
vidual  self-assertion,”  into  a  “creative,  if  ever 
tragic,  affirmation  of  human  dignity  and 
communion.” 

After  The  Walnut  Trees  Malraux  turns 
away  from  fiction  and  “the  purely  historical 
realm  of  political  action,”  to  art,  “always  his 
truest  and  most  perfect  medium  of  insight, 
self-realization  and  creation.”  The  destructive 
rebellion  of  the  early  “Conquerors”  has  given 
way  to  the  creative  rebellion  of  the  artist. 

Professor  Blumenthal’s  remarkable  study 
also  suggests  some  interesting  relationships 
between  Malraux  and  his  younger  disciple, 
Albert  Camus — whose  evolution  from  Meur- 
sault,  the  stranger,  to  the  more  recent  pages 
on  artistic  creation  closely  parallels  Malraux’s. 

Georges  /.  Joyaux 
Michigan  State  University 

Cap  d’Any.  Raixa.  1960.  Palma  de  Mal¬ 
lorca.  Moll.  1960.  198  pages.  4  ptes. 

This  fifth  annual  report  of  the  year’s  accom¬ 
plishment  in  Catalan  literature  follows  the 
already  established  pattern  of  devoting  a  chap¬ 
ter  each  to  the  activity  of  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
Mallorca,  Roussillon,  Alguer  (Sardinia),  and 
Catalan  writers  abroad,  followed  by  a  de¬ 
tailed  bibliography  of  all  publications  from 
September  1958  to  September  1959. 

In  Barcelona,  prose  works  predominate  as 
fiction,  outstanding  memoirs,  numerous  bi- 
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ographics,  and  significant  criticism.  Amidst 
important  novels  of  Aurora  Bcrtrana,  Perc 
Calders,  Joaquim  Casas,  Folch  i  Camarasa  and 
others,  Miquel  Llor  has  reappeared  with  Un 
cami  de  Damasc.  Pla’s  Homenots,  sharp  sil¬ 
houettes  of  recognized  creative  workers,  has 
reached  its  fourth  volume  while  the  signifi¬ 
cant  memoirs  Gaziel’s  Tots  els  camins  duen  a 
Roma,  Records  i  opinions  de  Pere  Inglada, 
and  especially  Ferran  Canyameres’s  Quan  els 
sentits  s’afinen  and  Josep  Oiler  i  la  seva 
epoca.  L’home  del  Moulin  Rouge  have  aroused 
great  interest.  Unusual,  too,  are  the  numer¬ 
ous  descriptions  of  Catalonia  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  writers  and  painters,  a  form  of 
literary  reminiscence  more  formally  presented 
in  Jaume  Bofill  i  Ferro’s  Vint-i-cinc  anys  de 
critica  that  won  the  Premi  Yxart  1958. 

In  Valencia,  poetry  comes  to  the  fore  in 
excellent  contributions  of  the  young  and  mid¬ 
dle-aged  writers  and  in  works  inspired  by  the 
fifth  centenary  of  the  death  of  Ausias  March. 
Unexpectedly  here  and  in  Mallorca,  the  the¬ 
ater  seems  to  be  reviving  in  surprisingly  good 
works  of  younger  writers. 

Mallorca  has  produced  the  new  young  poets, 
Miquel  Bau^a  and  Joan  Julia,  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  volume.  Bartomeu  Fiol  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  new  volumes  of  his  original  verse 
and  Atlante  has  issued  the  annual  Mallorcan 
anthologies,  Poesia  1958  and  Poesia  1959.  In 
addition  to  its  annual  Premis  Ciutat  de  Palma, 
Mallorca’s  year  has  been  distinguished  by  such 
significant  literary  congresses  as  the  Converses 
poetiques  de  Tormentor  and  the  fornadas 
europeas  of  the  Circol  Mallorqui  as  well  as 
several  interesting  local  literary  sessions. 

In  Perpignan,  Proa  has  issued  Els  amants 
enemies,  the  eighth  volume  of  Puig  i  Ferreter’s 
famous  El  Pelegrt  apassionat. 

The  literary  section  of  Cap  d’ Any  1960  con¬ 
sists  of  six  poems,  a  short  story  by  Folch  i 
Camarasa  and  such  penetrating  literary  criti¬ 
cism  as  the  selection  from  Palau  i  Camps’s 
Vides  de  Picasso,  Delfi  Dalmau’s  Esperit  i 
cultura,  Llompart’s  Rosselld-Pbrcel  i  Vescola 
mallorquina,  Anna  Moll’s  discussion  of  lit¬ 
erary  language,  and  a  very  clever  appraisal 
of  the  actual  scene  by  Morcu-Rey. 

An  indispensable  volume  offered  annually 
to  the  subscribers  of  Moll’s  important  Biblio- 
teca  Raixa.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Jacques  Casanova  de  Seingalt  (Venitien). 
Histoire  de  ma  vie.  (I /II,  III /IV.)  Wies¬ 
baden.  Brockhaus  (Paris.  Plon).  1960.'xxi 
-|-337,  355  pages.  40  dm.  ea. 

TTie  publisher’s  quaint  preface  informs  us  that 


this  edition  differs  from  the  first  edition,  a 
German  translation  (1822-28),  and  the  “orig¬ 
inal”  edition,  edited  by  Jean  Laforgue  (1826- 
38),  in  that  it  brings  the  original  manuscript, 
modernized  in  spelling  except  as  to  names. 
The  publisher  had  often  been  asked  to  bring 
out  this  genuine  text,  but  had  never  seen  his 
way.  No  real  inforrv^ation  could  be  found  in 
the  archives.  A  comparison  had,  however, 
shown  that  Casanova  was  a  man  of  the  ancien 
regime,  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  whereas 
Laforgue  had  falsified  the  text  “sur  certain 
points,”  as  an  adversary  of  the  Church  and  a 
revolutionary.  The  really  genuine  text  would 
nonetheless  appear  only  in  a  facsimile  edition 
if  demand  warranted  it,  namely  two  versions 
of  a  few  chapters  in  Books  3  and  7.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  edition  would  contain  from 
Laforgue’s  work  the  chapters  that  “unaccount¬ 
ably”  were  missing  from  the  manuscript.  The 
notes  at  the  end,  largely  matters  of  common 
knowledge,  were  prepared  by  various  people 
and  put  into  final  form  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hiibscher.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  text  and 
compare  it  with  the  versions  until  now  stand¬ 
ard,  we  are  hard  put  to  find  major  differences 
in  the  first  two  volumes.  For  the  passage  in 
Book  3  is,  as  advertised,  the  final  and  longer 
version.  A  few  different  breaks  in  chapters  are 
insignificant  and  a  few  casual  remarks,  like 
the  date  at  the  head  of  a  Book,  and  possibly 
a  small  addition  by  the  editor  change  neither 
the  tone  nor  the  quality  of  the  text  so  far 
known.  One  must  therefore  conclude  that 
earlier  generations  of  the  owners  had  felt  that 
the  Laforgue  edition  was  substantially  the 
same  as  Casanova’s  text  and  had  for  that 
reason  not  made  another.  Just  the  same,  we 
are  grateful  for  this  edition,  though  we  hope 
that  the  type  of  speculation  blandly  promised 
will  fail  and  that  the  “integral”  edition  will 
actually  bring  the  integral  manuscript  instead 
of  saving  its  distinguishing  part  for  an  un¬ 
necessary  facsimile  edition.  It  could  still  be 
added  at  the  end,  which  is  to  be  graced  by  a 
thorough  index.  The  book  is  well  made,  handy, 
on  thin  paper,  easy  on  the  eyes,  and  rather 
inexpensive.  Casanova’s  French  is  the  conver¬ 
sational  one  of  the  period,  though  it  also  has 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  letters.  But 
those  who  expected  revelations  and  coarseness 
will  be  deceived.  The  notes  are  rather  com¬ 
monplace  and,  as  in  many  books  coming  out 
of  West  Germany,  rather  in  the  nature  of 
helping  the  illiterates  who  have  no  access  to 
an  encyclopedia  or  even  a  dictionary.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  certainly  have  no  right  to  be  proud  of 
this  part  of  their  effort,  since  the  particular 
Casanova  problems  are  hardly  touched  upon. 
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while  the  dates  of  popes  and  such  are  care¬ 
fully  registered. 

As  the  first,  almost  integral,  edition  of  the 
most  famous  eighteenth  century  memoirs, 
these  volumes  will  of  course  be  necessary  in 
all  better  libraries.  Laforgue  is  not  easily 
found.  Thus  the  lover  of  books  can  now  for 
the  first  time  acquire  a  worthwhile  and  attrac¬ 
tive  set  that  he  might  otherwise  never  have 
read.  Yet  the  binding  is  solid  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  a  few  years  of  use  in  the  average  uni¬ 
versity  library,  while  the  volumes  are  thin 
enough  to  accompany  the  student  on  a  trip. 

•  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Lawrence  Durrell.  Clea.  New  York.  Dut¬ 
ton.  1960.  287  pages.  $3.95. 

Clea  ( clef 4a? )  adds  the  key  and  the  keystone 
to  Durrell’s  monumental  Einsteinian  tetralogy 
based  on  a  theory  of  time-space  relativity. 
The  length  provided  by  Justine,  the  breadth 
by  Balthazar,  and  the  depth  by  Mountolive  are 
here  completed  by  the  fourth  dimension — that 
of  time.  The  first  three  tell  the  same  story 
concurrently  on  different  levels.  One  gets  to 
know  people  and  events  as  one  does  in  life,  a 
litde  here  and  a  little  there  from  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  tangential  to  the  others  and  to  the 
events.  Clea  takes  place  two  years  later  (the 
war  is  now  going  on),  and  it  ties  up  most 
of  the  loose  ends  in  the  snarled  complexity  of 
characters  and  events  that  form  the  colorful 
fabric  of  this  story.  Its  preoccupation  with 
time  is  summed  up  in  the  comment:  “A  writer 
must  live  in  those  deserted  spaces  which  time 
misses — between  the  ticks  of  the  clock.”  The 
whole  tetralogy  is  seen  as  a  “discontinuous 
continuum”  (Dominique  Arban  in  Preuves). 

Alexandria  plays  a  prominent  role,  and  it 
is  in  the  lyrical  descriptions  of  the  city,  incom¬ 
parably  beautiful  and  unbelievably  sordid,  that 
Durrell’s  love  of  language  and  his  wielding  of 
an  Impressionist’s  brush  are  fully  appreciable. 

Now  that  the  work  can  be  seen  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  Durrell  seems  to  be  in  the  tradition 
of  Faulkner  and  Joyce  in  presenting  so  many 
angles  of  vision.  Fact  and  illusion  have  no 
stable  quality  and  have  an  annoying  habit  of 
blending  into  each  other,  changing  places  like 
twins,  or  as  the  narrator  Darley,  the  teacher- 
writer,  says — he  has  stopped  writing  because 
he  can’t  match  the  truth  to  the  illusions  which 
arc  necessary  to  art,  without  the  gap  showing. 

Throughout,  there  is  a  feeling  of  the 
world’s  falling-apart-ness,  and  the  flaw  in  the 
universe,  the  evil,  is  projected  in  large  dimen¬ 
sion  and  many  faceted.  Nearly  every  charac¬ 


ter  has  a  defect — harelip,  paralysis,  disfigure¬ 
ment  from  small  pox,  tuberculosis,  mental 
complexes — and,  “just  as  the  little  individual 
man  may  be  diseased,  so  the  great  universal 
man  has  his  diseases,  which  manifest  them¬ 
selves  as  the  ills  which  affect  humanity  as  a 
whole.”  The  deaths  are  many  and  usually  vio¬ 
lent.  Sex,  the  chief  activity  in  all  four  t^ks, 
is  a  hydra  like  the  city,  and  none  of  its  ugly 
faces  (lesbian,  homosexual,  incestuous,  Oedi¬ 
pus)  is  missing. 

But  Clea  ends  on  a  pure  and  hopeful  note 
— Darley  will  meet  Clea  again  in  Paris;  Mount- 
olive  has  been  given  the  diplomatic  plum 
(Paris)  and  has  married  Pursewarden’s  blind 
sister  Liza.  While  there  are  some  mysteries  and 
contradictions  unresolved,  one  feels  the  right¬ 
ness  of  things  and  that  the  hands  of  the  clock 
have  moved  full  circle. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  E.  H.  Gombrich.  Art  and  Illusion:  A  Study 
in  the  Psychology  of  Pictorial  Represen¬ 
tation.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1960.  xxxi 
-1-466  pages,  ill.  $10. 

Professor  Gombrich,  the  present  Director  of 
the  Warburg  Institute,  has  given  us  in  this 
elaboration  of  his  Mellon  Lectures  of  1956  a 
fascinating  account  of  the  history  and  psy¬ 
chology  of  aesthetic  perception.  The  compli¬ 
cated  processes  of  seeing,  rendering,  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  are  analyzed,  and  special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  “schemata” 
or  traditional  forms  and  categories  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  Gombrich  thoroughly  destroys  the 
myth  of  the  “innocent  eye.”  All  perception  is 
predicated  upon  previous  knowledge  and  hab¬ 
ituation.  The  blind  man  who  suddenly  regains 
his  vision  does  not  yet  “see.”  There  is  no  “nat¬ 
ural”  vision  and  even  the  most  realistic  paint¬ 
ing  or  photography  is  still  an  artful  and  de¬ 
liberate  illusion.  In  a  masterful  manner  Gom¬ 
brich  has  shown  how  great  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  reality  and  representation  is  and  how 
much  of  art  is  a  game  in  which  the  rules,  for 
artist  and  patron  alike,  are  imposed  by  the 
changing  and  peculiar  conditions  of  our  mind 
and  eye.  Well  written  and  handsomely  pre¬ 
sented. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

^  Werner  Helwig.  Die  Blaue  Blume  des 
Wandervogels.  Giitersloh.  Sigbert  Mohn. 
1960.  408  pages. 

The  Wandervogel,  this  strange  bird  that  could 
only  be  hatched  on  German  soil,  broke  the 
egg  shells  in  a  Berlin  suburb  around  1900. 
It  was  then  that  a  few  students  decided  to  go 
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hiking  into  the  large  forests  surrounding  the 
German  capital.  What  in  any  other  country 
would  probably  have  remained  an  entirely 
private  affair  grew  in  Germany  into  a  power¬ 
ful  and  quite  influential  movement  with  large 
sociological,  artistic,  and  even  political  con¬ 
sequences. 

The  genesis  of  the  German  Youth  Move¬ 
ment  is  known,  at  least  in  its  broad  outlines, 
but  a  complete  history  of  this  current  of  neo- 
Romanticism  does  as  yet  not  exist.  Helwig’s 
book  has  the  great  merit  to  draw  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Jugendbewegung  which  was  ulti¬ 
mately  something  of  a  proving  ground  for  the 
best  and  also  the  worst  to  come  in  German 
history. 

Many  members  of  the  W andervdgel  became 
prominent  in  German  letters  from  the  early 
W.  Flex,  Gorch  Fock  to  such  later  luminaries 
as  Junger,  W.  V.  Scholz,  Thiess,  and  Zuck- 
mayer.  In  reality,  the  list  of  German  authors 
who  went  through  the  Wv.  (W andervdgel) 
reads  like  a  catalogue  of  German  right-wing 
literature.  It  was,  however,  not  confined  to 
the  Right;  many  liberals  as  well  as  socialists 
have  also  gone  through  this  school  of  Lebens- 
reform  which  the  Wv.  ultimately  tried  to  be. 
Here  may  be  the  place  for  a  criticism;  the 
author,  showing  remarkable  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  does  injustice  to  the  W andervdgel 
movements  of  the  German  Left  by  treating 
them  all  too  summarily. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  German  jjeople  should  spend  some  time 
with  such  odd  figures  as  Muck  Lamberti, 
Tusk,  or  the  Scholaren  of  the  Nerother  Wan- 
dervdgel  whose  truly  Germanic  resdessness 
carried  them  hiking  and  singing  through  Eu¬ 
rope  and  into  far  distant  countries. 

But  the  importance  of  the  German  Youth 
Movement  was  not  confined  to  camping,  folk 
dancing  and  singing  where  genuine  artistic 
accomplishments  and  rediscovered  ancient 
popular  songs  sided  with  pseudo-romantic 
Schmalz  in  the  Ldns-style  Heidelieder.  The 
impulses  given  by  the  W andervdgel  for  a  free¬ 
ing  of  humanity  from  the  strict  bondages  of 
the  prestige-minded  nineteenth  century  can 
be  seen  today  in  all  fields  of  modern  life. 
Architecture,  interior  decorating,  sportsman¬ 
ship,  outdoor  life,  education,  as  well  as  the 
modern  way  of  dressing,  all  were  shaped  in 
their  beginnings  in  the  Youth  Movement.  The 
vastness  of  this  enterprise,  the  unending  thirst 
for  reform  explains  why  the  grotesque  and 
the  bizarre  were  often  intimately  connected 
with  highly  deserving  and  fruitful  attempts. 
This  original  weakness,  a  lack  of  aesthetic 
discernment  typified  by  the  Don  Quixote  fig¬ 


ure  of  the  W andervogel  with  his  knapsack 
and  guitar,  was  ultimately  resented  by  the 
generation  of  the  late  Twenties.  The  growing 
importance  of  the  Biinde,  a  multitude  of  orga¬ 
nizations  that  ran  from  the  semi<landestine 
to  large  Scout  groups  explains  itself  accord¬ 
ing  to  Helwig  by  increasing  political  tensions. 
It  is  fascinating  to  see  how  towards  1930  the 
Biindische  Jugend  took  a  more  and  more  para¬ 
military  appearance  without,  however,  joining 
any  of  the  large  political  parties. 

The  Biinde  developed  strong  group-ethics 
and  had  an  astounding  hold  over  their  mem¬ 
bers.  Their  sportsmanship  and  spartan  train¬ 
ing,  joined  to  romantic  tradition  like  song  and 
flag  mysticism,  have  not  found  a  similar  cli¬ 
max  in  any  other  western  country.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  may  try  to  guess  what  motivated  these 
German  youngsters.  The  W andervdgel  and 
especially  the  Biindische  Jugend  were  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  German  middle  class.  They 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  solve  Germany’s 
social  proWems  on  a  neo-romantic  basis  and 
were  finally  brutally  destroyed  by  the  tyrant 
who  (what  irony!)  might  not  have  come  to 
power  without  them  or  without  aping  the  style 
of  community  life  they  invented. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

Ledo  Ivo.  O  Caminho  sem  Aventura.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  O  Cruzeiro.  2nd  ed.,  1958.  157 
pages,  ill. 

The  term  “magic  realism”  is  indeed  a  felicit¬ 
ous  one  to  describe  the  style  of  Ledo  Ivo  in 
O  Caminho  sem  Aventura,  a  novel  in  which 
the  author  portrays  the  conflict  of  a  man  placed 
between  dream  and  reality.  Though  the  set¬ 
ting  is  Maceio  in  northeast  Brazil,  the  local 
landscape  is  never  intrusive,  rather  it  con¬ 
tributes  substantially  to  the  over-all  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  theme. 

The  novel  is  unusually  well  written.  The 
prose  is  beautifully  poetic  yet  in  no  way  does 
it  detract  from  the  rare  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  language.  The  descriptions  arc  excellent, 
especially  those  of  the  sea,  lagoons,  canals,  and 
islands;  all  contribute  to  the  general  “magic 
realism”  of  the  novel. 

Albert  R.  Lopes 
University  of  New  Mexico 

Ernst  Junger.  An  der  Zeitmauer.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  IQctt.  1959.  314  pages.  19.50  dm. 
The  direction  of  Ernst  Jiinger’s  philosophic 
and  poetic  effort,  which  in  recent  years  ap¬ 
peared  somewhat  obscured,  is  once  again 
clearly  discernible.  However,  An  der  Zeit- 
maucr  not  only  clarifies  but  is  also  significant 
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as  a  landmark  among  Jiinger’s  works  and  as 
such  comparable  to  In  Stahlgewittern,  Der 
Arbeiter,  and  Heliopolis  (see  B.A.  24:4,  p. 
374). 

Jiinger’s  writings  form  concentric  rings: 
An  der  Zeitmauer  describes  the  circle  of  the 
yet  longest  radius.  It  encompasses  not  merely 
man  and  his  planet — as  did  Der  Arbeiter — or 
tentatively  rises  beyond  space  and  time — as 
did  Heliopolis — but  tries  to  point  up  man’s 
involvement  in  cosmic  realities.  Thus  An  der 
Z.eitmauer  is  the  attempt  at  a  break  through. 
The  sonic  barrier  (Schallmauer)  having  been 
negotiated,  Jiinger  undertakes  a  similar  effort 
with  regard  to  time  and  its  confining  con¬ 
ceptions. 

Man  conceives  of  the  event,  be  it  historic  or 
cosmic,  in  either  cyclical  or  progressive  terms. 
The  mythic  vision  and  the  morphological 
interpretation  of  history  are  founded  upon 
the  concept  of  cyclical  recurrence,  whereas 
traditional  philosophy  of  history  and  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  of  history  are  centered  on  the 
idea  of  progression  in  time.  It  is  now  clear 
that  Jiinger’s  inclination  to  Christian  concepts 
during  the  war  years  ( Strahlungen;  Der 
Friede)  was  only  episodic  and  that  myth  and 
morphi  have  remained  fundamental  to  his 
thinking.  However,  it  does  not  remain 
grounded  in  them;  the  author  of  An  der  Zeit¬ 
mauer  tries  to  rise  above  them,  above  Hesiod 
and  Spengler,  in  order  to  broaden  the  vista  in 
truly  cosmic  fashion.  Upon  such  metapolitical 
writing  as  Der  Wald  gang  (see  B.  A.  27:4,  p. 
382)  there  now  follows  the  metahistorical  es¬ 
say  or,  at  least,  the  exploration  of  “die  Mo- 
glichkeit  metahistoricher  Zeiteinteilung.” 

Jiinger  seeks  the  larger  cycle  or  “Turnus” 
because  the  grave,  profoundly  structural 
change  that  is  at  hand  docs  not  involve  merely 
man,  his  faiths  and  his  institutions,  but  the 
planet  and  its  constellation,  or,  indeed,  the 
cosmos.  And,  once  again,  he  finds  the  key 
to  the  understanding  of  the  portentious  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  myth.  The  chthonic  power  (Earth, 
or  Gaia),  having  for  an  ally  man,  her  strong 
and  intelligent  son,  has  once  more  risen  in 
revolt,  intent  upon  the  Gbttersturz. 

The  event  may  also  be  seen  as  the  rise  of 
the  maternal  power  (earth  as  the  Mother) 
against  the  authority  of  the  father.  Herein 
lies  the  true  significance  of  the  religious  crisis 
of  our  day,  which  can  be  resolved  neither  by 
revival  or  return.  “.  .  .  der  Glaube  an  per¬ 
sonal  Gotter  w’ird  immer  weniger  zumut- 
bar.” 

Man  finds  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  third 
great  cycle.  The  basic  concept  of  the  new  world 
view — comparable  to  “myth”  and  “history,” 


resjjectively — is  not  yet  evident  (if  it  were, 
man  would  have  already  crossed  the  threshold), 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  truly  brave  new 
world  is  in  the  offing  because  the  tenor  of 
the  speculations  at  hand  is  patently  optimis¬ 
tic,  as  were  Joachim  of  Floris’s  eschatological 
views  to  which  respectful  reference  is  made. 

An  der  Zeitmauer  is  provocative  but  pro¬ 
vokes  where  fact  is  cavalierly  treated  and 
where  the  chapters  are  concluded  with  sen¬ 
tentious  fin.ility. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

^  Heinz  Kindermann.  T  heater geschichte 
Europas.  Ill:  Das  Theater  der  Barockzeit. 
Salzburg.  Muller.  1959.  756  pages,  ill.  -|- 
42  plates.  216  s. 

A  brief  announcement  cannot  possibly  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  Kindermann’s  new  volume  devoted  to 
the  Baroque  theater,  the  third  of  his  projected 
comprehensive  history  of  European  theater, 
and  the  second  to  have  actually  been  pub¬ 
lished;  a  broad  sketch  of  the  general  scope  of 
the  work  will  have  to  suffice.  After  having 
established  in  a  short  introduction  the  point 
of  departure  for  his  investigation  into  the 
Baroque  theater — i.e.,  the  appearance  of  a  new 
Lebensgejiihl  disintegrating  the  standards  of 
the  Renaissance — Kindermann  first  discusses 
the  English  tradition  (as  the  earliest  and  the 
one  showing  most  clearly  the  elements  of 
transition),  and  then  turns  to  Spain,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  closing  his  survey  with 
three  shorter  chapters  on  Scandinavia,  the 
Slavic  countries,  and  Hungary.  Needless  to 
say,  in  all  likelihood  there  will  be  few  among 
his  readers  to  follow  the  author  on  all  these  ex¬ 
cursions  with  the  same  degree  of  expertness; 
but  the  view  that  unfolds  is  so  large  and  the 
material  submitted  so  rich  that  Kindermann, 
no  doubt,  has  something  to  offer  to  anybody 
interested  in  any  facet  of  the  theater.  At  any 
rate,  the  reader,  whether  expert  or  not,  will 
put  the  book  down  with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
been  watching  the  new  standard  work  on  the 
subject  in  the  making.  The  presentation  of 
the  material  is  substantiated  by  a  detailed  bib¬ 
liography  in  the  appendix,  following  the  text 
chapter  by  chapter,  and  a  chronological  survey 
of  almost  thirty  pages  beginning  in  1460  (birth 
of  John  Skelton)  and  ending  in  1756  (birth  of 
Mozart).  The  publisher  is  to  be  thanked  for 
not  having  spared  any  expense  in  providing 
the  book  with  a  truly  overwhelming  amount 
of  illustration. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 
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**  Charles  Baudelaire.  Les  fleurs  du  mal;  the  T’ang  Dynasty),  is  an  anthology  of  in- 


Les  epaves-bribes-poemes  divers-Amoeni- 
tates  belgicae.  Antoine  Adam,  cd.  Paris. 
Gamier.  1959.  xxx  pages  -f"  15 

plates.  7.50  nf. 

In  keeping  with  its  current  up-grading  of  its 
invaluable  collection  of  Classiques  Gamier, 
the  publisher  of  this  collection  has  brought  out 
a  fine  new  edition  of  Les  fleurs  du  mal.  Edited 
by  Antoine  Adam,  it  replaces  the  older  edition 
prepared  many  years  ago  by  Ernest  Raynaud. 
Whereas  the  Raynaud  edition  represented  a 
composite  of  the  1857,  1861,  and  1868  texts, 
the  new  Adam  edition  follows  the  best  pre¬ 
vailing  practice  and  adheres  strictly  to  the 
1861  text,  the  last  which  Baudelaire  saw 
through  the  press  himself.  The  “pieces  con- 
damnees,”  the  “Nouvelles  fleurs  du  mal” 
(from  Le  parnasse  contemporain  of  1866), 
“Les  epaves,”  the  previously  uncollected  poems 
in  the  1868  edition,  the  juvenilia,  “Amoeni- 
tates  belgicae,”  and  other  late,  unfinished,  or 
posthumous  poems,  plus  the  “projets  de  pref¬ 
ace,”  “Preambules  des  articles  justificatifs,” 
and  “Notes  et  documents  pour  mon  avocat” 
are  given  as  appendices.  To  this  more  accurate 
and  complete  text  of  Baudelaire’s  poetry, 
Adam  has  joined  a  rich  and  helpful  annota¬ 
tion  of  over  two  hundred  pages  in  which  the 
findings  and  insights  of  all  reputable  Baude- 
lairians  are  judiciously  utilized.  In  his  notes, 
the  editor  occasionally  reveals  an  excessive 
harshness  towards  the  Catholicizing  and  re¬ 
lated  schools  of  Baudelaire  interpretation,  but 
this  hard-headedness  is  refreshing  and,  on  the 
whole,  his  observations  are  just  and  keen.  Of 
further  value  are  the  interesting  illustrations, 
several  of  which  are  not  easily  found  else¬ 
where.  The  result  of  Adam’s  industry  and 
acumen  and  the  Maison  Garnier’s  enterprise 
is  easily  the  best  inexpensive  edition  of  Les 
fleurs  du  mal  and,  indeed,  of  Baudelaire’s 
poetry. 

James  S.  Patty 
Washington  and  Lee  University 

**  Bruno  Belpaire.  T’ang  kien  wen  tse: 
Florilege  de  litterature  des  T’ang.  I,  II. 
Paris.  Editions  Universitaircs.  1957,  1959. 
412  pages  4  plates,  432  pages. 

This  work,  better  known  under  the  title, 
T’ang-tai  ts’ung-shu  {Collected  Reprints  of 


tegral  short  works  mostly  in  prose  written 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  A.D. 
As  such,  any  extensive  translation  of  its  con¬ 
tents  offers  not  only  a  sample  of  the  prose 
style  of  the  period,  but  an  indication  of  the 
intellectual  interests  of  medieval  China;  for 
example,  medicine,  topography,  painting,  mu¬ 
sic,  poetry,  religion,  and  supernatural  occur¬ 
rences.  The  two  categories  best  represented 
are  pseudo-historical  anecdotes  and  fiction. 
The  present  translator’s  twenty-six  selections 
give,  on  the  whole,  a  sample  of  the  collec¬ 
tion’s  wide  range.  But,  while  he  translates 
quite  a  number  of  supernatural  tales,  with 
which  it  abounds,  he  includes  only  one  of  the 
love  stories  (“Li  Wa  chuan”),  a  genre  far 
more  interesting  for  its  unprecedented  realis¬ 
tic  narrative  style.  The  reference  works  upon* 
which  the  translator  has  depended  include 
very  few  studies  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
he  seems  unaware  that  some  of  the  tales  have 
already  been  translated  elsewhere.  The  most 
notable  omission  is  any  reference  to  E.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Chinese  Prose  literature,  2  vols.  (Lon¬ 
don.  1937,  1938),  which  is  an  analysis  of  this 
same  anthology  with  extensive  summaries  and 
translations  of  its  conteMts 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 

**  Philip  Butler.  Classicisme  et  baroque  dans 
I’oeuvre  de  Racine.  Paris.  Nizet.  1959.  347 
pages  -j-  7  plates. 

Professor  Butler  draws  analogies  especially 
from  painting  and  architecture  as  he  indicates 
the  properties  alleged  to  constitute  the  baroque 
style  in  literature:  a  predilection  for  chiaro¬ 
scuro  and  gold-azure  effects,  a  taste  for  spa¬ 
cious  landscapes  and  cosmic  panoramas,  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  universal  decay  of*  the 
body  and  the  liberation  of  the  eternal  spirit, 
an  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  ideals  of  chivalry,  etc.  Then  mov¬ 
ing  from  aesthetic  to  historical  matters,  he 
traces  the  influence  of  the  Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion  in  general  and  the  Jesuits  in  particular  in 
the  spread  of  the  baroque  spirit  in  France. 
Also,  he  depicts  Tacitus  as  the  vehicle  diffus¬ 
ing  anti-baroque  Machiavellism.  Having  con¬ 
structed  his  background.  Professor  Butler 
then  proceeds  to  orient  Racine.  He  finds 
baroque  the  dominant  clement  in  his  early 
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poetry,  the  poet’s  departure  from  this  style  be¬ 
coming  striking  for  the  first  time  in  Andro- 
maque,  with  its  abandonment  of  the  code  of 
chivalry.  Berenice  would  be  the  summit  of 
Racine’s  anti-baroque  manner;  Mithridate, 
Iphigenie,  and  Phedre  are  viewed  as  a  mature 
polishing  of  at  least  some  of  its  facets.  Esther 
and  Athalie  are  treated  separately.  Professor 
Butler  has  made  a  weighty  and  worthy  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  recent  effort  to  re<lassify  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  more 
meaningful  standards.  For  Deschanel’s  Le 
romantisme  des  classtques  is  more  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  old  now,  and  it  is  no  longer 
enough  to  explain  certain  elements  of  classic¬ 
ism  by  murmuring,  “Romantic!” 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Chretien  de  Troyes.  Erec:  Roman  arturien 
en  prose.  Charles  E.  Pickford,  ed.  Geneve. 
Droz.  1959.  250  pages. 

This  prose  Erec  dates  from  around  1300.  It  is 
preserved  compete,  all  ten  chapters,  only  in 
Ms.  B.N.  fr.  112.  The  first  five  chapters  occur 
also  in  Ms.  B.N.  fr.  12599.  The  last  five  chap¬ 
ters  are  found,  in  translation,  in  both  tbe 
Portuguese  Demando  do  Santo  Graal  and  the 
Spanish  Demanda  del  Sancto  Grial.  These  last 
five  are  concerned  with  Erec’s  slaying  of  his 
sister  and  his  own  subsequent  death.  The  ex¬ 
act  nature  of  this  prose  Erec  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  as  it  has  close  relation  with  the 
Tristan  en  prose.  There  are  more  misprints 
than  we  would  expect  in  this  edition.  The 
Notes  critiques  (205-10)  and  the  Eclaircisse- 
ments  litteraires  (211-16)  are  excellent;  but 
the  Glossaire  (217-37)  is  too  elementary. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  fr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Diderot.  Oeuvres  esthetiques.  Paul  Verni- 
cre,  ed.  Paris.  Gamier.  1959.  xxvii  -f-  843 
pages,  ill. 

This  excellent  edition  includes  two  Diderot 
articles  on  genius,  his  “eloges”  of  Richardson 
and  Terence,  and  Entretiens  sur  le  fils  naturel, 
De  la  poesie  dramatique ,  Paradoxe  sur  le 
comedien,  “Recherches  philosophiques  sur 
I’origine  et  la  nature  du  Beau,”  Les  salons  (ex¬ 
tracts),  Essais  sur  la  peinture,  Pensees  de- 
tachees  sur  la  peinture.  Each  selection  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  editor’s  introduction  and  by  a 
selective  bibliography.  There  is  a  short  general 
bibliography. 

In  the  main  introduction  and  in  those  to 
individual  selections,  Verniere  presents  Dide¬ 
rot,  not  naturally  predisposed  to  aesthetics, 
escaping  slowly  from  traditional  criticism  to 


discover  new  horizons  in  the  world  of  actors 
and  painters.  Until  Le  paradoxe,  his  criticism 
suffers  from  the  idea  that  drama  must  be  edi¬ 
fying.  However,  his  criticism  of  painting 
shows  him  eventually  abandoning  the  current 
of  sensibility  to  champion  the  ideal  of  a  domi¬ 
nating  intelligence.  Tlirough  a  long  appren¬ 
ticeship  Diderot  arrives  at'  a  mystical  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  of  the  critic  who  must  be 
connoisseur,  poet,  and  philosopher. 

Verniere’s  textual  versions  result  from  care¬ 
ful  sifting  of  the  Vandeul  collection  as  well  as 
a  portion  of  the  Leningrad  mss.  Errors  and  in¬ 
accuracies  of  the  Assezat  edition  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  Appropriate  variants  are  included. 
With  respect  to  authorship  problems,  Verniere 
follows  Bedier  in  denying  Dupuy’s  contention 
that  Naigeon  was  the  author  of  the  Paradoxe, 
and  he  agrees  with  Crocker  that  Diderot 
wrote  “L’origine  et  la  nature  du  Beau.” 

John  Van  Eerde 
Lehigh  University 

Jean  Frappier.  Le  theatre  profane  en 
France  au  moyen  dge.  Paris.  Centre  de 
Documentation  Universitaire.  1959.  163 
pages.  850  fr. 

This  presentation  of  medieval  French  drama 
(other  than  religious)  by  an  authoritative 
specialist  will  be  highly  appreciated.  A  con¬ 
cise,  yet  well  documented  introduction  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  detailed  studies  of  nine  plays:  the 
feu  de  Saint  Nicolas;  Courtois  d' Arras,  the 
feu  de  la  Feuillee,  the  feu  de  Robin  et  Marion, 
Le  gar^on  et  I’aveugle,  the  Dit  de  I’Herberie, 
the  Dit  des  quatre  offices  de  I’Hotel  du  Roi, 
Maitre  Trubert  et  Antrongnart,  and  the  His- 
toire  de  Griseldis.  With  truly  unusual,  peda¬ 
gogical  skill.  Professor  Frappier  knows  how 
to  present  the  material  in  a  manner  which  is 
as  informative  for  the  beginner  as  it  is  chal¬ 
lenging  and  interesting  for  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent  and  for  the  specialist  in  the  field. 

Alfred  Adler 
Broo}{lyn  College 

Christian  A.  E.  Jensen.  Devolution  du 
romantisme.  L’annee  1826.  Geneve.  Droz. 
1959.  363  pages. 

Jensen’s  dissertation  forms  one  part  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  project  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Robert 
Vigneron  some  dozen  dissertations  are  to  be 
devoted  to  a  historical  and  critical  study  of  the 
evolution  of  romanticism  in  France.  As  the 
period  1813-1816  was  covered  by  Eggli  and 
Martino  in  Volume  I  of  their  Debat  romanti- 
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que  en  France,  the  Chicago  project  concerns 
itself  with  the  years  1817-1830.  Each  thesis 
treats  a  single  year,  and  the  year  1826  has  fall¬ 
en  to  Jensen’s  lot. 

The  method  involves  a  thorough  search 
through  the  relevant  documents  of  the  year: 
pamphlets,  manifestoes,  and  prefaces;  impor¬ 
tant  literary  works;  the  criticism  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  The  aim  is  to  establish  the 
precise  manner  in  which  authors,  critics,  and 
public  understood  and  interpreted  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  romanticism  in  the  year  under  study. 
The  results,  logically  arranged  and  readably 
reported,  make  highly  interesting  reading.  It 
develops  that  the  term  “romantique”  had  in 
1826  a  generally  pejorative  connotation.  The 
most  useful  results,  which  promise  to  be  valu¬ 
able  indeed,  must  of  course  await  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  whole  project. 

Frederic/{  /.  Beharriell 
Indiana  University 

**  Gabriel  Marcel.  L’heure  theatrale:  De  Gi- 
raudoux  a  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Paris.  Plon. 
1959.  xiii  +  230  pages.  900  fr. 
Giraudoux’s  winsome  image,  “C’est  I’heure 
d’eternite,  I’heure  theatrale,”  inspired  this 
title.  Gabriel  Marcel  has  collected  some  fifty 
dramatic  chronicles  from  the  period  1933- 
1959.  Limiting  his  focus  to  major  playwrights, 
Marcel  interprets  outstanding  dramas  by  Gi- 
raudoux,  Montherlant,  Anouilh,  Camus,  and 
Sartre.  These  critiques  are  noteworthy  for 
completeness,  unusual  perspectives  and  paral¬ 
lels,  and  few  missteps.  Most  intriguing  (and 
perhaps  most  debatable)  are  the  author’s  judg¬ 
ments  of  Sartre’s  plays.  (In  Les  mouches, 
Oreste,  “Parsifal  of  crime,”  embodies  a  “Nar¬ 
cissism  of  despair.”).  Although  generally  un¬ 
biased  by  critical  dogma  or  myopia,  Marcel 
resolutely  defends  aesthetic  pudeur,  opposing 
modern  cults  of  violence  and  indecency.  Al¬ 
most  without  exception,  this  is  sound,  illumi¬ 
nating  criticism  and  reportage  of  value  to  dra¬ 
matic  historians,  playgoers,  and  students  of 
the  theater. 

Kenneth  S.  White 
University  of  Michigan 

**  Stendhal.  De  I’ amour.  Henri  Martineau, 
ed.  Paris.  Gamier.  1959.  xxxix  -f-  521 
pages  -|-  7  plates. 

First  published  in  1822,  as  a  curiously  infor¬ 
mal  treatise  on  a  subject  that  should  have 
brought  a  million  readers  on  the  run,  De 
V amour  sold  few  copies  and  proved  a  million 
Frenchmen  can  be  wrong.  Obviously  its  care¬ 
less  organization,  as  whimsical  at  times  as 


Tristram  Shandy,  must  have  repelled  the  logi¬ 
cal  French  mind.  Some  chapters  are  a  well- 
fed  nine  or  ten  pages;  others  are  strangely 
anemic,  the  shortest  chapter  being  limited  to 
four  lines.  And  if  nothing  else  had  irritated, 
the  plain  style — the  product  of  Stendhal’s  am¬ 
bition  to  write  as  spontaneously  as  literacy  al¬ 
lows — must  have  shocked  readers  trained  in 
the  eighteenth  century  classics  or  mis-trained 
in  the  overripe  elegance  of  Chateaubriand. 

Time  has  made  amends  for  contemporary 
neglect.  In  fact,  the  present  edition  of  De 
I’amour  is  one  of  the  handsomest  reparations 
an  injured  author  might  desire.  Material  from 
the  1 853  edition,  including  two  long  anecdotes 
(in  reality  short  stories)  has  been  added,  as 
well  as  an  appendix  containing  a  laudatory 
review  supposedly  written  by  Stendhal  him¬ 
self.  The  elaborate  introduction  and  the  more- 
than-100  pages  of  notes  reflect  Martineau’s  in¬ 
sight,  thoroughness,  and  lifelong  devotion  to 
his  author. 

James  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

Jacques  Brenner.  Le  nevett  de  I’empereur: 

Memoires  apocryphes  de  Karl  van  Beetho¬ 
ven.  Paris.  Julliard.  1958.  206  pages.  660 

fr. 

When  Beethoven’s  brother  died  in  1815,  he 
asked  the  composer  to  watch  over  his  son 
Karl,  then  nine  years  old,  and  to  be  his 
guardian.  Beethoven  threw  himself  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  this  task  and  attached  himself 
very  strongly  to  his  nephew.  In  his  letters  he 
addressed  Karl  as  “my  dear  son”  and  signed 
himself  “your  father.”  They  are  filled  with 
tenderness  and  solicitude  for  the  well-being 
of  the  youngsterl  Unfortunately,  things  did 
not  work  out  the  way  Beethoven  expected 
them  to.  He  came  into  open  conflict  with  his 
sister-in-law,  of  whom  he  had  a  fully  justified 
low  opinion.  This  situation  resulted  in  law¬ 
suits  for  the  custody,  which  finally  was 
awarded  to  Beethoven.  The  child  was  torn  be¬ 
tween  his  natural  affection  for  his  mother  and 
the  stern  precepts  of  conduct  and  education  of 
his  uncle.  Beethoven’s  increasing  deafness  had 
slowly  isolated  him  and  increased  the  natural 
intransigeance  of  his  character.  In  Karl  he 
saw  an  opportunity  to  apply  his  own  standards 
of  conduct  to  the  upbringing  of  an  average, 
emotionally  disturbed  child.  It  is  small  won¬ 
der  that  this  relationship  became  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  and  anguish  for  both  and 
led  the  nephew  to  an  attempt  at  suicide.  This 
is  the  historical  background  of  this  short  nov¬ 
el.  The  author  had  the  idea  of  taking  the 
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nephew’s  side  of  the  story  by  giving  a  fic¬ 
tionalized  autobiography  of  Karl  which  tries 
to  explain  the  motivations  of  his  attitude  and 
behavior.  Since  Karl  figures  in  Beethoven’s 
biographies  as  an  unmitigated  black  sheep,  it 
turns  out  to  be  an  attempt  at  rehabilitation.  In 
this  line  it  follows  the  recent  trend  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  even  psychoanalytical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Beethoven’s  life,  which  to  this  reader 
is  more  interesting  than  it  is  convincing. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

**  Jean  David.  Les  survivants.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1958.  349  pages.  900  fr. 

Children  brawling  like  lumberjacks  near  a 
provincial  school  arc  accosted  by  a  stranger 
who  offers  their  leader  money,  as  well  as  a 
slingshot,  to  fire  at  a  painting  of  Jesus  adorn¬ 
ing  a  wall  of  the  school.  Shocked  by  the  re¬ 
sulting  vandalism,  school  supervisor  Father 
Graticn  begins  an  investigation  that  leads  him 
to  a  house  inhabited  by  a  singular  group  of 
lodgers.  Each  is  a  solitary,  cut  off  from  the 
world  by  guilt  or  obsession.  One  mourns  his 
dead  wife,  victim  of  a  wartime  bombing,  with 
pathological  intensity.  Another  cannot  shake 
off  the  habits  formed  in  prison.  A  third,  a 
“little”  Hitler  hating  Christianity,  seeks  to 
prove  himself  a  reincarnation  of  Nietzsche’s 
superman  by  absolutely  dominating  a  fellow 
lodger  who  shuttles  from  one  nervous  crisis 
to  another. 

Father  Graticn  confronts  the  zealot  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  vandalism  and  is  horrified  to 
find  himself  on  the  defensive,  clumsily  sup¬ 
porting  a  faith  that  totters  under  his  adver¬ 
sary’s  blows.  The  rest  of  the  novel  shows  the 
characters  grappling  with  devils  conjured  out 
of  air — that  is  to  say,  out  of  their  own  short¬ 
comings. 

Introducing  innumerable  scenes  and  half¬ 
scenes  that  dissolve  or  “fade  in”  abruptly, 
David  adapts  motion  picture  techniques  with 
an  ingenuity  that  should  interest  those  who 
have  shrugged  off  the  contemporary  novel  as 
an  exhausted  art  form.  His  use  of  the  stream- 
of<onsciousncss  method,  while  less  provoca¬ 
tive,  lends  his  pages  depth  as  well  as  breadth, 
and  his  manipulation  of  rhythmic  effects  re¬ 
veals  an  exceptionally  resourceful  stylist. 

]ames  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Fernand  Deligny.  Adrien  Lomme.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  255  pages.  650  fr. 

An  educator  who  has  specialized  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  retarded  and  delinquent  children 


writes  the  novel  of  Adrien,  a  puny,  carrot- 
topped  voyou  de  race.  In  this  first  of  four  an¬ 
ticipated  volumes,  we  see  him  at  home  with 
his  washerwoman  mother,  who  shares  a  hovel 
with  a  man,  himself  possessing  a  whole  assort¬ 
ment  of  brats,  at  the  village  school,  and  at  the 
chateau  which,  in  caring  for  her  own  idiotic 
daughter,  the  old  cMtelaine  has  gradually 
turned  into  an  institution  for  unfortunate 
children.  Adrien  and  the  other  children  are 
no  less  wretches  than  their  keepers,  however, 
and  as  the  author  with  camera  and  thought¬ 
recording  machine  moves  around  the  village, 
we  get  a  panorama  of  human  grubbiness  and 
futility  that  surpasses  any  clinical  intention  to 
reiterate  a  common  theme  in  the  modern 
French  novel. 

Laurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Roger  Grenier.  Les  embuscades.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  260  pages.  650  fr. 

“A  un  moment  qui  nous  semblait  le  plus 
desesperc,  le  combat  prit  fin,  presque  d’un 
coup.”  The  anticlimax  in  that  sentence,  which 
cuts  short  an  account  of  a  fight  against  the 
German  occupiers  of  Paris  during  World  War 
Two,  occurs  repeatedly  through  this  novel. 
Again  and  again,  the  author  carries  us  along 
with  his  hero,  a  young  French  photographer, 
into  the  midst  of  danger,  and  each  time  his 
imagination  seems  to  fail  him  at  the  crucial 
point.  The  danger  is  not  outfaced,  it  simply 
disappears.  Grenier  writes  well,  but  we  should 
say  that  the  tale  of  adventure  is  not  his  forte. 

Todd  Downing 
A  to /(a,  O^la. 

Louis  Paul  Guigues.  La  derniere  chambre. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  243  pages.  750  fr. 
Tbe  three  novellas  constituting  this  book  are 
of  a  remarkably  high  order  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Each  deals  with  the  frustrations  of  love, 
yet  each  subtly  varies  the  theme  so  that  the 
separate  narratives  retain  individuality.  Also, 
the  author’s  striking  sense  of  place — be  it  vil¬ 
lage  or  town,  castle  or  less  pretentious  resi¬ 
dence — brings  a  realism  and  even  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  timelessness  of  the  individual  situa¬ 
tions  to  each  narrative.  Furthermore,  and  this 
is  especially  apparent  in  “Le  clos  de  Diane,” 
Guigues  possesses  a  unique  gift  for  the  brief, 
trenchant,  dramatic  moment;  and  he  reveals, 
throughout,  a  professional  command  of  pxjint 
of  view.  In  fact.  La  derniere  chambre  is,  with¬ 
in  its  limits,  a  literary  achievement  of  con¬ 
siderable  distinction.  fohn  L.  Bradley 

Mount  Holyoke  College 
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Annie  Guilbert.  Deux  doigts  de  terre. 

Paris,  Julliard.  1958.  177  pages.  570  fr. 
This  philosophic  title  fits  only  loosely  the  con¬ 
tent  of  this  traditional  novel  of  manners. 
Violette  Legil,  a  young  and  rich  woman,  tells 
the  pitiful  story  of  her  adolescent  years,  when, 
dominated  by  a  sordid  mother,  she  was  living 
in  utter  misery,  both  physical  and  moral.  The 
art  of  this  novel  resides  in  the  skill  with  which 
the  predominantly  naturalistic  theme  is 
blended  with  the  fairy-tale-like  story  of  Vio- 
lette’s  marriage  to  a  rich  man.  The  author  is 
a  gifted  narrator,  a  poetic  personality,  with  a 
firm  and  healthy  mind,  capable  of  keen  ob¬ 
servations  and  gentle  irony.  The  result  is 
pleasant  reading  which,  if  not  of  the  highest 
order,  is  above  average.  Eliane  Newl{trl{ 

Wells  College 

**  Eveline  Mahyere,  Je  jure  de  m’eblouir. 

Paris.  Correa,  1958.  210  pages. 

When  young  Eveline  Mahyere  committed 
suicide  in  1957,  she  left  behind  the  manuscript 
of  this  novel,  of  which  her  brother  writes:  “Je 
crois  trouver  dans  ce  livre  tout  ce  qui  a  fini 
par  conduire  Eveline  a  son  suicide:  cette  rage 
d’absolu  et  de  destruction  de  ses  amours  et  de 
soi-meme.”  So  it  is  both  as  a  case  history  and 
as  a  novel  that  one  reads  this  high-strung  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attachment  between  seventeen- 
year-old  Sylvie  Ceyvenole  and  a  former  in¬ 
structress  of  hers — an  attachment  which  drives 
Sylvie  to  drugs,  to  alcohol,  and  finally  to  death 
in  Parisian  traffic.  Todd  Downing 

Ato}{a,  Of{la. 

**  Felicien  Marceau.  La  bonne  soupe.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  237  pages.  650  fr. 

After  the  immense  popular  success  of  L’oeuf 
one  expects  witty,  unusual  plays  from  Felicien 
Marceau,  La  bonne  soupe  does  not  disappoint 
the  reader.  It  is  a  very  theatrical  play.  The 
heroine  is  represented  on  the  stage  by  two 
actresses,  playing  the  parts  called  Marie-Paule 
I  and  Marie-Paule  11.  The  first  tells  the  story 
of  her  life  to  a  croupier  at  Monte  Carlo,  while 
the  other  actress  acts  out  the  story.  When  the 
account  reaches  the  present  time,  Marie-Paule 
I  assumes  the  more  active  role.  Although  the 
plot  is  rather  complicated,  the  chief  interest 
in  the  play  is  in  its  main  character.  Terrified 
at  the  thought  of  ever  being  poor,  the  heroine 
uses  her  wits  to  further  her  own  ends.  She  is 
successful  until  almost  the  very  end  when  she 
has  to  pay  for  her  selfishness  at  the  one  mo¬ 
ment  in  her  life  when  she  has  been  most  gen¬ 
erous.  Willis  H.  Bowen 

University  of  Oftlahoma 


**  Carlo  de  Mey,  comp.  Vingt  nouvelles 
beiges.  Verviers.  Gerard.  1958.  348  pages. 
The  stories  in  this  national  collection  have 
been  chosen  largely  for  their  illustration  of 
the  noted  Belgian  predilection  for  the  strange 
and  fantastic  in  literature.  Such  a  qualification 
allows  great  heterogeneity;  there  are  gothic 
tales,  lightly  amusing  anecdotes,  and  realistic 
— if  exceptional — stories  of  human  suffering. 
Several  of  the  authors,  e.g.,  Henri  Davignon, 
are  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  grand 
old  men  of  Belgian  letters.  Others  are  much 
younger.  Fran^oise  Mallet-Joris,  now  almost 
famous  for  her  part  in  the  new  school  of  the 
novel  in  France,  is  represented  here  by  a  light¬ 
hearted  story  of  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  The 
quality  of  the  stories  is,  on  the  whole,  remark¬ 
ably  high  and  tends  to  justify  the  editor’s  opti¬ 
mism  about  the  future  of  literature  in  his 
country. 

Bonner  Mitchell 
University  of  Missouri 

^  Zoe  Oldenbourg.  Les  irreductibles.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  435  pages.  1,100  fr. 

The  action  in  this  novel  begins  in  1947  and 
ends  in  1951.  A  man  who  has  been  a  prisoner 
for  seven  years  returns  to  Paris,  He  is  not  yet 
thirty  years  old,  but  he  will  never  assume  the 
stature  of  a  mature  human  being.  The  woman 
he  had  loved,  and  still  loves,  did  not  forget 
him.  With  delight  and  awe,  Elie  discovers 
that  he  has  a  daughter  by  Stephanie,  Lisbeth, 
now  six  years  old,  whose  light  radiates  in  this 
rather  somber  story:  “II  fallait  que  Lisbeth 
eut  ses  murs  converts  d’arbres,  de  plantes,  de 
fruits  lumineux,  et  que  leur  maison  h  elles  fut 
unc  oasis  de  fraicheur  dont  I’enfant  pOt  se 
souvenir  plus  tard.”  Love,  that  might  have 
been  strengthened  by  this  new  bond,  was 
doomed:  Elie  finds  an  escape  in  suicide. 
Doomed  also  was  Stephanie’s  love  for  Aron 
Leibowitz,  a  painter  whose  life  concentrates 
on  his  canvasses  and  on  the  tips  of  his  brushes. 
In  this  novel,  Zoe  Oldenbourg  seems  to  strive 
to  retrace  the  drama  of  solitude. 

Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy 
University  of  California 

Eric  Ollivier.  Vofficier  du  soleil.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1958.  221  pages.  600  fr. 

Jerome,  a  French  teenager,  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  during  the  occupation  by  opportun¬ 
ists,  cowards,  and  indifferent  people.  Having 
lieen  confused  and  undeniably  foolish,  he  was 
labeled  a  collaborator  by  the  heroes  of  the  lib¬ 
eration.  He  underwent  a  series  of  cruel  pun¬ 
ishments  which  resulted  in  bitterness  rather 
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than  in  re-cducation  because  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  observations  as  that  of  his 
“collaboche”  leaders’  rise  to  power,  or  with 
learning  of  the  utter  depravity  of  one  of  his 
judges. 

The  novel  is  followed  by  an  epilogue  con¬ 
sisting  of  Jerome’s  credo  as  of  ten  years  later. 
At  first  one  is  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  thoughtless  boy  and  the  articulately  ex¬ 
pressed  world-view  with  its  overtones  of  bit¬ 
terness.  The  reader  wishes  he  knew  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  transition — until  he  realizes  that 
there  is,  after  all,  much  that  is  youthful  and 
subject  to  change  in  the  very  completeness  of 
this  philosophy. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 

**  Marie  Peron.  Le  caillou.  Paris.  Mondiales. 

1958.  221  pages.  660  fr. 

“From  the  dust  of  forgotten  years,  shiny  hard 
pebbles,  the  forgotten  sorrows,’’  and  the  “hard 
stone”  left  in  her  by  an  old  love,  “hidden  like 
the  pearl  in  an  oyster,”  are  to  Eva,  the  heroine 
and  narrator  of  this  strange  novel,  the  only 
tangible  realities  to  cling  to  and  to  polish  ten¬ 
derly  in  the  blurred  world  where  she  oscillates 
from  the  conscious  to  the  unconscious  on  the 
borderline  of  insanity,  from  facts  to  fantasies 
and  even  hallucinations,  continually  fusing 
“the  real”  and  “the  possible,”  blending  past 
and  present,  indeed  living  in  a  “Twilight 
Zone”  of  her  own  that  knows  neither  time  nor 
space  limitations. 

This  is  a  puzzling  novel  because  the  story 
unfolds  little  by  little  in  utter  disrespect  of 
coherence  or  chronology,  entirely  through  the 
sensibility  of  Eva,  or  of  the  married  couple, 
Veronique  and  Xavier,  among  whom  she  is 
the  intruder.  It  is  an  exploration  of  mental 
sickness,  where  the  patient  finally  exercises 
herself  through  shock  therapy,  contrasting  the 
present  reality  of  people  and  places  with  her 
memories  of  them  twenty  years  before,  and 
accepts  living  in  the  present — or  perhaps  in 
anticipation  of  the  future.  The  author  acts 
here  only  as  a  recorder  of  the  “streams  of 
consciousness”  of  her  characters.  The  story  is 
told  mosdy  by  repetitions  of  the  same  facts 
seen  from  different  angles,  or  interpreted  by 
different  people,  entirely  by  bits  and  snatches. 
It  derives  a  sense  of  urgency  and  greater  im¬ 
pact  through  the  author’s  near-exclusive  use 
of  the  present  tense  and  of  very  brief  sentences. 
At  first,  to  a  reader  not  familiar  with  this  very 
modern  style  of  writing,  it  may  seem  unsatis¬ 
factory  or  tiresome,  like  abstract  paintings  or 
surrealistic  movies,  but  the  novel  gains  in  per¬ 


spective  and  reveals  its  true  poetical  beauty  as 
the  narrative  progresses. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 

Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

^  Gis^e  Prassinos.  Le  temps  nest  rien. 

Paris.  Plon.  1958.  242  pages.  690  fr. 

The  characterization  of  this  book  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher:  “roman  de  la  femme-enfant”  seems 
slightly  inappropriate.  There  is  here  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  child-wife  or  child-woman;  on  the 
contrary,  the  author  is  a  mature  adult  of  great 
talent  using  as  her  material  her  own  self,  em¬ 
bedded  in  childhood  and  adolescent  experi¬ 
ence.  The  form  is  most  modern:  stream-of- 
consciousness  technique,  complete  with  jum¬ 
ble  of  past  and  present  and  other  surrealist 
touches;  however,  what  makes  this  book  stand 
out  among  those  published  by  women  this 
year  (and  they  are  legion)  is  not  its  artistry, 
remarkable  though  it  is.  It  is  the  one  rare 
thing  that  no  amount  of  knowing  technique 
will  provide:  the  genuine  artist’s  power  of 
vision.  In  sharp,  not  humorless,  incisive  etch¬ 
ings,  the  persons  come  to  life.  There  is  the 
heroine,  a  shy,  confused,  hero-worshipping 
little  being,  her  brother,  Le  Che],  a  talented 
painter  beloved  by  all,  but  self-contained  and 
wilful,  the  father,  a  picturesque  Spanish-look- 
ing  fellow  with  the  manners  and  the  physique 
of  a  grandee,  the  many  aunts  vying  for  the 
children’s  love:  a  very  plausible  French  fam¬ 
ily,  indeed.  A  quaint  mixture  of  the  humorous 
and  the  tragic  is  combined  with  unique  talent. 
We  hope  to  read  more  of  this  author,  who, 
perhaps,  one  day  may  develop  into  Colette’s 
worthy  successor.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Roger  Rabiniaux.  Impossible  d’etre  abject. 

Paris.  Correa.  1958.  211  pages. 
Rabiniaux’s  latest  novel  is  a  well-intentioned 
but  not  fully  successful  attempt  to  describe  in 
poetic  prose  the  breakdown  of  a  marriage,  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  the  enslaving  of  one  soul 
by  another.  Germinie  has  reduced  Humilus  to 
a  state  akin  to  servitude  because  he  cannot 
escape  the  spell  of  sensuality  that  her  body  has 
cast  for  him.  To  liberate  himself,  he  plans  to 
murder  her,  but  finally  renounces  this  project 
which  his  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to 
carry  out. 

Tfiere  is  no  action,  to  speak  of,  in  this  novel. 
It  is  a  long  rhapsody  to  conjugal  hatred.  And 
how  long  it  seems,  with  its  endless  repetition, 
despite  its  mere  209  pages!  The  best  feature 
of  the  bool,  is  its  lyrical  style.  Moreover, 
Rabiniaux  has  an  amazing  ability  to  describe 
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odors  and  textures,  but  this,  too,  tends  to  be¬ 
come  wearisome.  Thomas  Bishop 

New  York  University 

^  Tliomas  Rejto.  Aventurier  malgre  soi. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  326  pages.  750  fr. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  modern  French 
letters  receive,  to  an  increasing  extent,  fresh 
blood  from  young  immigrants  from  foreign 
countries.  This  trend,  though  quite  customary 
in  the  United  States,  is  as  new  in  France  as 
the  unexpected  rising  birth  rate.  Thomas 
Rejto,  the  Hungarian  exponent  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  grew  up  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  became  a  victim  to  its  uprooting 
events,  needed  no  special  plot  to  write  his 
first  novel.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  describe 
what  had  happened  to  himself  and  his  best 
friends  during  those  trying  years,  so  he  started 
his  literary  career  with  an  autobiographic 
narrative  which  authors  of  other  periods  usu¬ 
ally  write  at  the  end  of  their  lives  and  artis¬ 
tic  endeavors.  But,  Rejto,  characteristically 
enough,  expresses  a  deep  longing  for  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  sedateness. 

His  own  and  his  friends’  need  for  thrills 
and  excitements  has  been  filled  in  an  extreme 
and  devastating  array  of  rather  disappointing, 
if  not  disgusting  experiences.  Yet  the  great 
tragedy  of  those  four  youths — Thomas,  the 
author  himself,  and  his  three  comrades  Istvan, 
Kaesas  and  Peter — is  their  inability  to  over¬ 
come  their  restlessness  and  to  settle  down  to 
a  normal  life  in  Paris.  They  have  spent  too 
much  of  their  youthful  time  in  Nazi  concen¬ 
tration  camps  in  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia,  in 
Soviet  prisons  and  as  soldiers  of  the  Israeli 
and  British  armies  in  order  to  be  capable  of 
concentrating  on  healthy  peacetime  tasks.  Like 
the  young  people  in  Hemingway’s  The  Sun 
Also  Rises,  they  have  lost  the  zest  for  simple 
pleasures  and  normal  life  and  find  themselves 
in  the  helpless  and  hapless  whirl  of  alternating 
luxury  and  misery.  When,  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  Istvan  is  killed  by  a  car,  Thomas  seems 
to  awaken  to  a  more  meaningful  life. 

The  author  shows  undoubtedly  a  great  gift 
for  characterization  of  people  and  queer  situa¬ 
tions;  his  is  an  impressive  ability  to  interpret 
the  ambivalence  of  human  life,  and  so  we 
might  expect  even  stronger  novels  from  his 
pen  in  the  future.  Henry  Walter  Brann 

Washington,  D.C. 

**  Paulette  Tourkine.  De  I’ombre  h  la  lumi- 
ere.  Paris.  Les  Paragraphes  Littcraires  de 
Paris.  1958.  62  pages. 

This  slim  volume  of  poetry  is  divided  into 


two  sections.  The  first  part  is  composed  of 
thirty  poems  inspired  by  such  varied  themes 
as  falling  leaves,  fading  flowers,  and  General 
de  Gaulle.  Verlaine  is  the  dominant  influence 
by  reason  of  the  poet’s  cultivation  of  musical- 
ity,  although  separate  verses  here  and  there 
recall  Hugo,  Baudelaire,  or  jouve.  The  re¬ 
maining  nineteen  poems  are  expressions  of 
religious  sentiment,  the  Nativity  being  the 
principal  topic.  Paulette  Tourkine  exhibits  a 
sense  of  form  and  a  feeling  for  words  despite 
the  fact  that  her  choice  of  subject  is  sometimes 
anything  but  original.  But  while  she  does  not 
have  something  new  to  say  on  most  occasions, 
what  she  does  say  is  offered  in  artful  and  re¬ 
strained  measures.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

Andre  Germain.  Les  croises  modernes  de 

Bloy  d  Bernanos.  Paris.  Nouvelles  Editions 

Latines.  1958.  252  pages. 

Germain’s  “croises”  are  six  in  number:  Bloy, 
Drumont,  Maurras,  I.,eon  Daudet,  Barres,  and 
Bernanos.  He  presents  the  depth  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  political  and  spiritual  convic¬ 
tions  proclaimed  by  each  of  his  subjects;  he 
provides  a  full  background  of  contemporary 
events,  too.  His  principal  points  of  reference 
are  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  World  War  One, 
but  no  scandalous  detail  or  improbable  per¬ 
sonality  is  too  remote  or  too  minuscular,  pro¬ 
vided  it  brings  greater  insight  into  the  acts  or 
writings  of  the  “croise”  concerned.  Also,  try¬ 
ing  constantly  to  be  equitable,  he  manages 
uninhibited  portrayals  of  such  tangential  and 
controversial  subjects  as,  for  example,  anti- 
Semitism,  Free  Masonry,  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  Filled  with  a’  first-hand  knowledge  of 
so  many  aspects  of  his  subject,  Germain  would 
have  done  well  to  furnish  an  index  for  his 
witty  and  sensitive  collection  of  essays:  he 
speaks  of  nearly  everybody  and  everything 
from  A  (lain)  to  Z  (ola). 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Maurice  Henry.  A  bout  portant.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  93  pages,  ill.  750  fr. 

In  a  country  where  writers  are  still  being  tak¬ 
en  seriously  and  are  often  inclined  to  take 
themselves  even  more  seriously,  that  disre¬ 
spectful  human-proportion-restoring  “like¬ 
ness”  which  caricature  often  provides  better 
than  photography  is  an  altogether  healthy  de¬ 
vice.  It  is  good  fun,  indeed,  to  be  “shocked” 
and  amused  by  such  delightful  portraits  lit- 
teraires  as  designer  Henry  offers  in  this  gem 
of  revelatory  irreverence.  It  may  not  be  safe  to 
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handle  this  in  the  classroom,  except  for  the 
tried  and  tested  graduate  student:  Some  of  the 
portraits  are  as  daring  as  they  are  witty. 
Among  this  reviewer’s  favorites  (listed  here 
without  intention  of  playing  favorites):  Si¬ 
mone  de  Beauvoir’s  X-ray;  a  defiantly  upright 
Bernanos  towering  over  a  host  of  nonplussed 
and  suspiciously  disturbed  clergymen;  Celine 
meditating  on  that  seat  in  man’s  most  private 
room  which  is  not  precisely  a  throne;  “saint” 
Jean  Genet  in  his  prison-cell  being  observed 
by  Sartre;  Jean  Giono  in  a  pastorale  scene — to 
name  only  a  few.  Too  bad  some  of  the  better 
known  French  literary  heavy-  (and  light-) 
weights  about  whom  this  reviewer  thinks  it 
impossible  not  to  draw  satire  are  absent  from 
these  very  “funny”  pages.  The  brief  and  un¬ 
necessary  preface  by  Raymond  Queneau  is 
utterly  unrelated  to  Maurice  Henry’s  wittily 
mordant  point-blank  “portraits,”  although 
Queneau  tries  very  hard  to  be  “jocular.” 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Roger-E.  Lacombe.  Vapologetique  de  Pas¬ 
cal.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
1958.  319  pages.  1,250  fr. 

The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  skeptic  who 
asks  what  importance  Pascal’s  ideas  have  to¬ 
day.  Lacombe  probes  the  purpose  that  Pascal 
had  or  may  have  had  in  preparing  to  write 
his  defense  of  Christianity.  Apparently  the 
author  has  read  nearly  everything  that  has 
been  written  about  Pascal.  He  has  his  docu¬ 
mentation  well  in  hand.  He  makes  use  of  many 
sources,  even  when  he  concludes  sometimes  by 
disagreeing  with  them  all. 

Here  we  have  a  thorough,  thought-provok¬ 
ing  book,  treating  many  aspects  of  Pascal. 
There  are  chapters  on  faith,  the  wager,  truth, 
justice,  happiness,  diversion  or  escape,  the  hid¬ 
den  God,  prophecies,  miracles,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Nature.  Pascal’s  originality,  the 
author  concludes,  consists  in  the  importance 
he  gives  to  man’s  state  of  misery.  This  book 
furnishes  abundant  material  for  thought  on 
the  multiple  aspects  of  a  complicated,  ever- 
fascinating  individual,  Blaise  Pascal. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Roger  Caillois.  Les  jeux  et  les  hommes. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  306  pages.  750  fr. 
This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  civilization.  The  author,  who  is  an 


editor  and  student  of  Montesquieu,  expands 
the  theory  and  work  of  Huizinga  demon¬ 
strated  in  his  Homo  ludens.  He  divides  games 
and  plays  into  four  great  categories  according 
to  competition,  chance,  images,  and  vertigo 
and  thus  obtains  very  interesting  anthropo¬ 
logical  insights.  He  distinguishes  two  groups 
of  primitive  societies  in  Australia,  America, 
and  Africa  where  the  mask  and  the  possession 
reign  are  juxtaposed  to  the  Incas,  Assyrians, 
Chinese  and  Romans.  These  codified  societies 
with  strong  social  control  are  the  cradles  of 
games  of  competition  and  chance.  The  social 
contract  of  the  former  consists  of  the  intensity 
and  cohesiveness  of  collective  life,  whereas  the 
social  contract  of  the  latter  consists  of  a  com¬ 
promise,  a  kind  of  hazard,  and  a  capacity  that 
presupposes  comparison  or  competition.  Rog¬ 
er  Caillois  attempts  to  add  characterological 
dimension  when  he  says  “Tell  me  what  you 
play  and  I  shall  tell  you  what  you  are.” 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Worl{ 

**  Raymond  de  Becker.  Les  songes.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1958.  160  pages,  ill.  390  fr. 

The  older  I  get,  the  more  dubious  have  I  be¬ 
come  of  those  supposedly  archetypal  things 
which  the  Romantics  started  to  sanctify, 
whether  it  be  “the  people”  or  the  mysteries  of 
confusion.  I  produce  beautiful  “mandalas” 
during  dull  faculty  meetings  and  wonder 
whether  all  psychologists  lack  humor.  De 
Becker  is  equally  skeptical,  though  he  is  cau¬ 
tious  and  fair  enough  to  report  accurately 
about  the  tenets  of  Freud  and  Jung.  Still,  I 
enjoyed  best  his  reports  on  experiments  and 
experiences  of  his  own,  comparable  to  Jean 
Paul’s  and  those  of  the  great  German  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  A.  Hoche,  whose  Das  trdumende  Ich 
weighs  heavier  in  my  opinion  than  the  entire 
corpus  Jungianum.  De  Becker  is  also  careful 
to  emphasize  that  symbols  have  a  personal  re¬ 
lation.  How  else  could  it  be  when  that  male 
Sol  or  Soleil  was  east  of  the  Rhine  a  benign 
female  smiling  down  on  Germany,  while  the 
claire  de  la  lune  is  but  a  male  Mond's  mascu¬ 
line  Schein.  It  is  equally  romantic  of  course. 
The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  partly  quite 
interesting,  especially  the  model  of  Leonor 
Fini;  others  seem  rather  incidental.  The  book 
is  well  written  and  has  the  charm  of  its  tal¬ 
ented  and  honest  author. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


Books  in  German 

(For  Other  Books  in  German,  see  "Headliners") 


**  Richard  Alcwyn.  Vber  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht.  1958.  170  pages.  4.80  dm. 

The  author’s  nine  essays  on  Hofmannsthal, 
published  individually  over  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  are  here  collected.  They 
contain  subtle  and  incisive  analyses  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  poet’s  work,  which  have  already  proved 
exemplary  and  fruitfully  suggestive  for  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  scholarship. 

Only  a  few'  of  the  outstanding  conclusions 
reached  by  Alewyn  can  be  mentioned  here: 
(1)  The  young  Hofmannsthal  knew  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  I’ art  pour  I’ art  position  (“Aestheten- 
tum”).  Der  Tor  und  der  Tod  having  falsely 
established  him  as  an  “aesthete,”  the  substan¬ 
tial  body  of  his  mature  work  never  quite 
gained  as  wide  a  recognition;  but  in  this  early 
lyrical  drama  already,  and  even  in  the  still 
earlier  Gestern,  Hofmannsthal  questions  the 
validity  of  the  world  of  impressionism  and  a 
life  solely  based  on  aestheticism.  (2)  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  refusal  to  be  George’s  disciple  in 
matters  of  art  and  jsersonal  conduct  did  not 
come  from  weakness,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  escape  all  contact 
with  the  “world.”  (3)  He  considered  it  man¬ 
datory  that  the  poet  undertake  to  transform 
the  world  while  being  part  of  it,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  possible — almost  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  (4)  Preoccupied  with  the  type 
of  the  adventurer  who  lives  and  gives  for  the 
moment  and  is  ever  open  to  change  (c.g., 
Florindo  in  Christinas  Heim\ehr),  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  opposes  to  him  as  superior  the  man 
who  can  both  seize  and  hold,  both  change  and 
endure  (e.g.,  Tomaso).  (5)  The  idea  of 
“wholeness”  (of  life,  of  personality)  is  central 
in  the  poet’s  mature  phase,  as  Alewyn  demon¬ 
strates  most  effectively  in  the  essay  on  the 
Andreas  fragment.  This,  the  longest  of  his 
studies  presents  us  with  a  key  to  the  many 
puzzles  of  the  poet’s  most  ambitious  prose 
work,  which  in  turn  elucidates  other  areas  of 
Hofmannsthal’s  oeuvre.  (6)  Hofmannsthal’s 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  moralist 
in  the  noblest  sense — a  spiritual  descendent  of 
Moliere.  Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 

University  of  Colorado 

**  Hans  Biinziger.  Heimat  und  Fremde. 
Bern.  Francke.  1958.  159  pages  4*  3 
plates.  12  Sw.  fr. 

Banziger’s  is  a  highly  readable  and  convinc¬ 


ing  book.  Introduction  and  postscript  provide 
a  framework  outlining  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  Switzerland  in  relation  to  modern 
Europe,  with  emphasis  on  the  concern  felt  by 
men  of  letters  over  bourgeois  limitations  and 
provincial  stagnation.  The  persistence  of  re¬ 
gional  art  in  the  face  of  experimentation  and 
new  departures  in  world  literature  produced 
in  some  writers  a  longing  for  physical  or  in¬ 
tellectual  flight  into  foreign  spheres,  inward 
escape  in  others. 

The  three  authors  whose  lives  and  works 
are  examined  in  detail  have  in  common  the 
inability  to  achieve  cither  a  feeling  of  being 
rooted  in  the  homeland  or  of  world  citizen¬ 
ship.  SchafJner  was  imbued  with  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction,  became  a  Nazi  and  spent 
the  latter  half  of  his  life  in  Germany.  In  Wal- 
ser  the  intellectual  split  eventually  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  emotional  sphere:  the  man 
who  found  no  “contact,”  the  observing  out¬ 
sider  with  feelings  of  estrangement  culminat¬ 
ing  in  mental  illness  came  to  regard  the  sani¬ 
tarium  as  a  place  of  refuge.  Zollinger  alone 
among  the  three  achieved  a  measure  of  sta¬ 
bility — one  is  inclined  to  say  that  he  was  no 
more  homeless  than  any  poet  in  our  day  and 
society  is  bound  to  be. 

Banziger’s  thesis  is  carefully  and  consistent¬ 
ly  thought  through  and  presented  in  a  style 
frequently  marked  by  felicitous  phrasing  and 
happily  devoid  of  ncbulousness. 

Paul  Gottwald 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Robert  dc  Boron.  Die  Geschichte  des 
Heiligen  Gral.  Konrad  Sandkiihler,  tr. 
Stuttgart.  Frcics  Gcisteslcben.  1958.  107 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

Dr.  Sandkiihler  has  already  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  translations  into  German,  including  the 
Conte  del  Graal  of  Chretien.  It  is  difficult  for 
a  non-German  to  evaluate  the  fidelity  of  this 
rendering  of  Robert’s  Estoire,  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  careful  job.  There  is  a  V orbemer\ung 
concerned  with  the  Old  French  texts  that  were 
used,  and  with  a  brief  listing  of  Robert’s 
sources.  More  important  is  the  Nachwort  in 
which  the  meaning  of  this  poem  is  elaborated, 
and  contrasted  with  that  of  Chretien’s  Grail. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  unusual 
flowering  of  studies  on  the  philosophical  and 
religious  meaning  of  the  Grail.  The  present 
reviewer  has  done  his  share  of  this — with  a 
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difference.  He  has  tried  to  sec  the  Grail  mys¬ 
tery  as  a  reflection  of  the  life  and  conventional 
religious  expression  of  the  years  around  1200. 
The  method  of  Sandkiihler  and  of  some  oth¬ 
ers  is  to  postulate  philosophic  concepts  and  the 
growth  of  symbolism  in  a  somewhat  subjec¬ 
tive  manner.  In  other  words,  there  is  today  an 
attempt  to  give  deep  and  metaphysical  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  Celtic  and  ritualistic  parallels  which 
scholars  have  been  discovering  in  the  Grail 
poems  in  the  past  seventy-five  years.  These 
new  interpretations  do  not  break  with  Jean 
Marx,  A.  C.  L.  Brown,  and  Jessie  L.  Weston, 
as  some  of  us  have  done.  They  seek  to  supple¬ 
ment  them.  Sandkuhler  thinks  of  Chretien  as 
less  religious  than  Robert.  He  was  a  painter; 
Robert  was  a  preacher.  Robert  seeks  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reconciliation  between  Glauben  and 
Wissen,  and  the  validity  of  God’s  decision  in 
worldly  matters. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

^  Bertolt  Brecht.  Ein  Lesebuch  fiir  unsere 
Zeit.  Walther  Victor,  cd.  Weimar.  Volks- 
verlag.  1958.  523  pages  5  plates.  6.50 
dm. 

While  Brecht’s  posthumous  fame  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  publications  by  and  about  him  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  almost  monthly.  Due  to  his 
unique  status  of  being  accepted  and  produced 
on  lx)th  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  literary 
work  of  this  Lenin  Prize  winner,  who  forti¬ 
fied  himself  with  an  Austrian  passport  in  or¬ 
der  to  manage  a  theater  in  East-Berlin,  is  si¬ 
multaneously  brought  out  in  both  Germanys 
today.  In  the  West,  Suhrkamp’s  handsome 
ten-volume  edition  of  Brecht’s  plays  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  known.  This  new  East-German 
reader  is  strictly  an  inside  job,  emphasizing 
the  more  aggressive  protagonist  of  dialectic 
Marxism  for  the  readers  in  the  ddr.  However, 
even  in  this  |x>litically  edited  anthology  Brecht 
emerges  as  the  great  lyrical  poet  and  dramatist 
that  he  unquestionably  is.  As  must  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  pre-Marxistic  author  before  1926 
{Baal,  Hauspostille)  as  well  as  the  often  em¬ 
barrassingly  didactic  expounder  of  the  party 
line  (  Die  Massnahme)  is  not  featured  in  this 
people’s  edition  for  an  intended  mass  audience 
of  East-Germans  today.  Instead,  it  is  primarily 
the  Brecht  of  his  later  years  who  shows  his 
face  here.  Consequently,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  best  creative  and  criti¬ 
cal  writing  of  Germany’s  last  great  dramatist 
has  been  assembled  in  one  volume  for  the  first 
time  in  this  edition  while  readers  in  the  West 
must  buy  at  least  three  separate  and  expensive 


Ixxjks  in  order  to  get  the  same  diet.  The  time 
for  a  truly  representative  and  low-priced 
Brecht  Vol\sausgabe  is  at  hand  for  Western 
publishers. 

Claude  Hill 
Rutgers  University 

**  Hans  Jurgen  Geerdts,  ed.  Klingers  Werl{e 
in  zwei  Banden.  Weimar.  Volksverlag. 
1958.  305,  470  pages. 

Publication  of  these  two  attractively  printed 
volumes  will  be  generally  welcomed.  They 
make  available  again  the  best  parts  of  Kling¬ 
er’s  works.  Volume  I  contains  Die  Zwillinge, 
Sturm  und  Drang,  Damof^les  and  sections 
from  Betrachtungen  und  Gedant^en  fiber 
verschiedene  Gegenstande  der  Welt  und  der 
Literatur;  volume  II,  Fausts  Leben,  Taten  und 
Hdllenjahrt  and  Geschichte  eines  Teutschen 
der  neusten  Zeit.  One  could  have  wished  that 
volume  I  had  been  brought  up  to  the  size  of 
volume  II,  by  drawing  more  extensively  from 
the  original  three  volumes  of  Betrachtungen 
und  Gedanken.  For  Klinger’s  disquisitions 
and  reflections  have  remained  fresh  in  their 
style  and  gained  enhanced  significance  as 
documentary  sentiments  and  judgments. 

The  editor  has  provided  helpful  notes  and 
written  a  masterful  introduction.  Without 
making  excessive  claims  for  his  author,  H.  J, 
Geerdts  has  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
Klinger  as  an  important  component  part  of 
the  Age  of  Goethe  and  as  a  social  and  political 
thinker  who  was  ahead  of  his  time. 

H.  Boeschenstein 
University  of  Toronto 

Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Gesammelte 
Werl{e  in  Einzelausgaben.  Dramen  IV. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1958.  514  pages. 
24  dm. 

The  two  versions  (1925,  1927)  of  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  last  finished  drama  Der  Turm 
and  the  complete  text  of  Die  aegyptische 
Helena  accessible  in  this  form  for  the  first  time 
are  the  main  contents  of  this  volume.  It  also 
contains  two  ballets  and  Aufzeichnungen  zu 
Xenodoxus. 

Der  Turm  is  predominantly  a  historical 
tragedy  of  our  time;  it  is  materially  based  on 
Calderon  and  intellectually  rooted  in  the 
poet’s  concern  with  the  political  and  spiritual 
fate  of  modern  Europe.  The  uncompromising 
f)essimism  of  the  last  version  reveals  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  personal  grief  and  hopeless  despair 
in  the  face  of  an  imminent  finality.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  spite  of  its  various  aesthetic 
shortcomings  which  the  author  discussed  in 
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his  letters  to  Carl  J.  Burckhardt,  Der  Turin 
may  from  an  increasing  distance  in  time  stand 
out  more  and  more  as  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  literary  expressions  of  those  historic  events 
which,  as  we  now  know,  unalterably  changed 
the  face  of  Europe  and  hence  of  the  world. 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

**  Wilhelm  Kahle.  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Dichtung.  Munster.  Regensberg.  1958. 
497  pages.  24.80  dm. 

This  is  the  third,  enlarged,  and  supplemented 
edition  of  a  work  which  has  obviously  become 
a  great  favorite  with  many  Catholic  readers  of 
German  literature.  Although  the  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  judge  certain  poets  (Goethe, 
Schiller,  Hauptmann)  by  somewhat  severe  re¬ 
ligious  standards,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
ever  fails  to  present  a  very  satisfactory  general 
critical  description  and  evaluation  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  Erst. 

Kahle  is  refreshingly  determined  not  to  al¬ 
low  his  history  of  German  literature  to  exist 
in  an  aesthetic  no  man’s  land.  As  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  literature  is  not  a  thing-by-itself 
but  a  part  of  life,  God,  and  humanity.  How¬ 
ever,  he  nevertheless  does  justice  to  literature 
as  art  and  form,  just  as  he  manages  to  be  both 
accessible  to  the  general  reader  and  helpful  to 
the  beginning  specialist. 

Fifty-three  pages  of  Anmerl(ungen  contain 
valuable  bibliographical  information  and  sol¬ 
idly  scholarly  notes  which  add  greatly  to  the 
value  and  range  of  this  useful  and  challenging 
work. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 

**  Theoderich  Kampmann.  Dichtung  als 
Zeugnis.  Warendorf,  Westf.  Schnell.  1958. 
287  pages.  10.80  dm. 

Discernment,  discrimination,  and  candor  are 
very  much  in  evidence  in  these  essays  by  an 
important  Catholic  critic.  Many  authors  and  a 
considerable  literary  background  are  brought 
to  bear  in  interpretative  pieces  devoted  to 
Dostoevsky,  Goethe,  Gertrud  von  le  Fort, 
Bergengruen,  Bruce  Marshall,  and  Reinhold 
Schneider.  In  a  special  essay,  “Mensch  und 
Uebermensch,”  the  spotlight  is  shared,  quite 
devastatingly,  by  Nietzsche  and  Stefan  George, 
who  are  given  their  share  of  blame  for  the 
horrors  of  Nazism.  The  essay  on  Bruce  Mar¬ 
shall  shows  l«6s  interest  in  the  literary  merit 
of  this  novelist  than  in  his  concern  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  with  Christian  life  as  poetry  and  as 
conspiracy  vis-a-vis  social  oppression.  Goethe 


is  seen  in  his  total  humanity,  critically  and 
sympathetically.  Faust,  though  giving  his 
name  to  a  great  work  of  redemption,  is  a 
wretched  failure  rather  than  a  Promethean 
hero  (an  interpretation  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  mid-century  trend.)  An  admirer  of 
Goethe,  Werner  Bergengruen,  the  resolute 
disbeliever  in  the  perfectibility  of  man,  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  Christian  existentialist  who  stands 
for  the  conquest  of  the  primary  sin,  anxiety, 
through  faith,  love  and  sacrifice. 

The  perusal  of  the  book  was  a  satisfying 
experience.  W.  A.  W. 

^  Gottfried  Keller.  Samtliche  Werke  und 
ausgewdhlte  Brief e.  3  vols.  Clemens  Hescl- 
haus,  ed.  Miinchen.  Hanser.  1957,  1957, 
1958. 1,175, 1,271, 1356  pages.  69  dm. 

Of  all  the  excellent  offerings  in  Hanser’s  re¬ 
nowned  Klassil{er-Ausgaben  series,  this  three- 
volume  Keller  edition  may  well  be  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  Not  only  docs  it  manage  to  make 
available  on  3,802  pages  of  beautifully  printed 
Dunndruc\  the  entire  body  of  the  great  Swiss 
writer’s  work  in  handy  format  and  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  but  also  in  an  arrangement  notewor¬ 
thy  for  intelligent  practicality. 

Thus,  the  first  volume  offers  both  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  the  (more  widely  known)  second  ver¬ 
sion  of  Der  Griine  Heinrich  (still  not  avail¬ 
able  in  a  good  English  translation!),  thereby 
affording  the  reader  excellent  points  of  com¬ 
parison  which  arc  further  stimulated  by  a 
competently  presented  appendix  pertaining  to 
all  important  aspects  of  the  two  drastically 
different  versions. 

The  second  volume  is  of  equally  striking 
usefulness,  as  it  offers  between  the  covers  of 
one  single  book  the  entire  Novellen  output, 
which  can  rightfully  be  considered  Keller’s 
most  important  contribution  and  includes  not 
only  the  better  known  finished  short  story  cy¬ 
cles  but  also  posthumously  discovered  and  un¬ 
finished  tales.  This  material,  too,  is  lucidly 
evaluated  in  a  competent  appendix  of  topical 
comment. 

The  third  volume  contains  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  verse,  all  published  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  instead  of  the  later  revised  versions,  the 
better  known  or  more  important  poems  being 
presented,  however,  in  both  earlier  and  later 
form.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of 
Keller’s  last  novel,  Martin  Salander,  drama 
and  comedy  fragments,  autobiographies  and 
diaries,  essays  on  literature,  arts,  and  politics, 
and  especially  selected  letters  which  arc  among 
the  most  moving  documents  in  the  world’s 
rich  treasure  chest  of  Dichterbriefe. 
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An  appendix  of  notes  and  explanations,  a 
comparative  table  of  the  poems  in  earlier  and 
later  versions,  a  brief  glossary,  a  register  of 
letters  and  addressees,  the  editor’s  endearing 
Nachwort,  a  chronological  table,  and  an  alpha¬ 
betical  index  of  poems  by  both  titles  and  first 
lines  complete  this  truly  distinguished  edition 
which  is  highly  recommended  to  both  the 
scholar  and  the  general  cultured  reader. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Peter  Kirchner,  Rudiger  Ziemann,  eds. 
Fahrten  nach  Weimar.  Slawische  G'dste 
bei  Goethe.  Weimar.  Arion.  1958.  171 
pages  -1-  4  plates.  14  dm. 

TTiis  collection  of  letters,  poems,  diary  entries 
and  other  items  by  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
Slovakian,  and  Serbian  visitors  in  Weimar 
makes  exceptionally  fascinating  and  illumi¬ 
nating  reading.  The  Slavic  visitors  quoted  in 
this  book  came  to  see  Goethe  mostly  after 
1800  and  chiefly  between  1820  and  1840. 
Their  impressions  of  the  aging  Goethe,  of 
Wicland,  of  Herder  and  Schiller  (the  latter 
three  in  the  report  of  Nikolai  Karamsin)  and 
others  are  not  only  entertaining  but  present  us 
with  new  insights  into  their  personalities. 

While  there  is  much  admiration  of  Goethe 
and  Goethe’s  genuine  interest  in  Slavic  life 
and  letters,  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  visitors, 
also  a  refreshing  objectivity  and  sobriety. 
Goethe,  Goethe’s  relatives  (seven  of  them), 
Weimar  and  its  other  famous  or  well-known 
personal  and  impersonal  sights  emerge  from 
this  volume  with  a  new  clarity.  Especially 
graphic  and  revealing  are  the  realistic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Goethe’s  house  by  visitors  who  saw  it 
before  and  after  his  death. 

Rudolf  Fischer  mentions  in  his  preface  to 
this  volume  that  Goethe  had  once  written  to 
his  Bohemian  friend  Kaspar  Sternberg  “that 
he  considered  it  desirable  and  necessary  for 
the  common  welfare  that  a  great  number 
(Masse)  of  Germans  who  were  educated  in 
the  Western  and  Northern  tradition  should 
inform  themselves  as  to  what  is  excellent  in 
the  East.” 

This  book  is,  undoubtedly,  perfectly  suited 
to  assist  non-Slavic  readers  in  the  desirable 
and  necessary  task  recommended  by  Goethe. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 

Kollektiv  fiir  Literaturgeschichte.  Erldu- 
terungen  zur  deutschen  Literatur.  II; 
Sturm  und  Drang.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Wis- 
sen.  1958.  559  pages  +18  plates. 

Sturm  und  Drang  is  one  of  five  volumes  de¬ 


voted  to  a  Marxist  interpretation  of  German 
literature  from  the  Enlightenmentjo  Roman¬ 
ticism.  An  introductory  section  on  Storm  and 
Stress  as  “A  New  Phase  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,”  according  to  the  ideas  but  without  the 
flair  of  Georg  Lukacs,  is  pallid.  In  the  main 
body  of  the  work  the  collective  authors  sketch 
the  lives  and  interpret  the  works  of  some 
thirty  writers  in  Marxist  detail — about  half  of 
the  book  is  set  in  eight-point  type — but  do  not 
include  Goethe  and  Schiller  since  they  had 
been  assigned  to  the  volume  Klassik^.  Texts 
were  read  in  some  editions  that  are  outdated. 
The  Hamann  text  used  was,  for  example,  that 
edited  by  Roth;  for  Heinse  the  old  Laube  edi¬ 
tion  is  listed.  TTie  bibliography  of  secondary 
sources  is  also  noteworthy.  Of  thirty-two 
“progressive”  items,  in  a  total  of  forty-two, 
fourteen  are  labelled  “unpublished  up  to  this 
time”  while  one  is  characterized  as  “editorial 
contributions.”  The  characteristic  point  of 
view  governing  the  presentation  of  biographi¬ 
cal  and  critical  material  is  that  Storm  and 
Stress  served  four  ends:  democratization  of 
the  Enlightenment,  struggle  against  feudal¬ 
ism,  crystallization  of  national  consciousness 
in  Germany,  and  preparation  for  classicism. 

Harold  von  Hoje 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Hans  Leip.  Leben  und  Werk.  Rolf  Italia- 
ander,  ed.  Hamburg.  Freie  Akademie  der 
Kiinste.  1958.  Ill  pages,  ill. 

The  booklet,  edited  by  Rolf  Italiaander  in 
honor  of  Hans  Leip’s  sixty-fifth  birthday,  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  important  essays  by  con¬ 
temporary  German  and  foreign  writers,  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  one  of  North  Germany’s  most 
famous  seaman-p)oets  and  novelists.  He  also  is 
the  author  of  the  well  known  poem  “Lili  Mar¬ 
lene”  which  became  a  favorite  song  of  the 
Allied  troops  in  World  War  Two  and  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  Nazi  Germany.  It  originated  al¬ 
ready  in  World  War  One,  but  was  set  to  music 
in  1939.  Leip  looks  back  to  more  than  forty- 
five  years  of  creative  writing,  mostly  reflect¬ 
ing  his  Hanseatic  background  as  a  Heimat- 
dichter  of  the  waterl^ant,  even  if  he  is  today  liv¬ 
ing  in  Switzerland.  The  small  festival  publi¬ 
cation  is  a  good  introduction  into  the  life  and 
work  of  one  of  the  major  writers  of  present- 
day  Germany.  Walter  H.  Perl 

Marshall  College 

Albin  Lesky.  Die  griechische  Tragodie. 
Stuttgart.  Kroner.  1958.  285  pages  +  4 
plates.  9  dm. 

This  second,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
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work  originally  published  in  1937,  has  all  the 
traditional  Germanic  qualities  purged  of  the 
correlative  defects.  It  is  thorough  without  a 
trace  of  pedantry,  encyclopedic  without  sur¬ 
render  of  personality. 

These  are  high  claims  but  readily  verifiable. 
Lesky’s  thoroughness  is  everywhere  apparent. 
For  example,  he  gives  us  what  the  most  re¬ 
cent  anthropology  can  tell  us  of  the  roots  of 
tragedy  in  magical  mimesis,  while,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  record,  he  has  pursued  Greek  trag¬ 
edy  beyond  its  familiar  fifth  century  glories 
into  its  little  known  adventures  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  century.  And  in  his  initial  chapter,  we 
find  ourselves  listening  to  no  mere  dispenser 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  but  to  a  sensitive  and 
critical  thinker,  grappling  with  the  semantic 
and  aesthetic  problem  of  distinguishing  the 
essential  nature  of  “das  Tragische”  wherever 
and  whenever  it  may  occur. 

I  should  not  know  how  to  ask  for  a  better 
book. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

**  Novalis.  Gesammelte  Werl^e.  4  vols. 
Ewald  Wasmuth,  ed.  Heidelberg.  Schnei¬ 
der.  1953-1958.  574,  486,  585,  615  pages. 
56  dm. 

Ewald  Wasmuth’s  second  edition  of  his  No¬ 
valis  (1943)  has  now  been  handsomely  pre¬ 
sented  by  Lambert  Schneider,  in  four  small 
octavo  volumes  printed  on  India  paper.  There 
have  been  no  striking  textual  discoveries  in 
the  intervening  years,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  has  been  greatly  improved — 
especially  that  of  the  aphorisms  and  notebook 
entries,  which  have  posed  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties — both  in  point  of  genesis  and  relative 
significance — to  several  generations  of  schol¬ 
ars.  (See  on  this  subject  Carl  Seelig’s  conclud¬ 
ing  essay  in  his  Novalis  edition,  Herrliberg- 
Zurich,  1945,  as  well  as  Wasmuth’s  own  sum¬ 
maries  and  commentaries.) 

“Fragmente  IF’  offers  on  pages  559  ff.  a 
handy  synoptic  table  comparing  the  sequences 
as  presented  by  (a)  Kluckhohn  and  Samuel 
(Leipzig.  1928),  (b)  Wasmuth’s  1943  edition, 
and  (c)  the  edition  here  reviewed.  Dr.  Was¬ 
muth’s  Stichwortregister,  in  the  same  volume, 
is  more  serviceable  than  any  earlier  attempt  in 
that  direction  and  makes  it  quite  easy  for  the 
reader  to  discover  the  position  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  aphorism  in  the  sequence. 

This  exemplary  presentation  should  help 
destroy  a  misconception  still  entertained  in 
many  quarters  today:  the  notion  of  Novalis  as 
the  phtisic,  langorous  youth  chasing  chimeras 


and  hankering  for  the  impossible.  Though 
tender-minded  in  some  ways,  Novalis  had  an 
essential  toughmindedness  which  becomes  the 
more  apparent  the  more  closely  his  works  are 
studied.  His  satire  could  be  devastating;  he 
had  a  firm  grasp  of  the  social  and  political 
scene;  he  could  be  gay  with  the  gay,  bawdy 
with  the  bawdy,  and  appreciated  to  the  full 
whatever  good  things  the  sublunary  world 
has  to  offer.  The  correction  of  our  conven¬ 
tional  Novalis  image  is  long  overdue:  what 
we  should  finally  realize  is  the  tremendous 
range  not  only  of  his  perceptions  and  specula¬ 
tions  but  of  his  enjoyments  and  commitments 
as  well.  I  can  think  of  no  better  instrument 
for  making  that  necessary  correction  than  the 
present  edition,  which  should  be  perused 
patiently  and  from  cover  to  cover. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Gabriel  Peterli.  Zerfall  und  Nachl^lang. 
Studien  zur  deutschen  Spdtromantik^.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1958.  128  pages.  8.75  Sw. 
fr. 

The  author  discusses  the  theme  of  Epigonen 
by  looking  at  such  motifs  as  passivity,  death, 
decay,  ruins,  finding  considerable  contrasts 
with  the  Romantics  and  the  Stiirmer  und 
Drdnger.  This  is  evaluation  rather  than  study. 
He  shows  poor  taste  by  citing  among  his 
sources  every  essay  of  his  professorial  sponsor, 
while  limiting  himself  to  selected  ^orks  by 
the  authors  under  discussion.  He  neter  asked 
the  question  how  such  a  narrow  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  should  yield  general  information 
on  those  Epigonen.  When  he  takes  a  poem  of 
Kerner’s,  written  in  the  elegiac  mode  of  a 
number  of  church  hymns,  and  finds  in  it  the 
“fatigue”  he  needs  for  his  book,  I  wonder  why 
he  docs  not  ask  about  the  man  who  wrote  the 
fX)cm  and  had  the  pertinacity  not  to  become  a 
baker,  but  to  study  medicine  and  then  to  write 
such  books  as  one  on  das  Mddchen  von 
Orlach.  Nothing  epigonic  here!  Nothing  of 
fatigue  either.  Why  the  mood  of  a  tired  wan¬ 
derer  looking  longingly  for  the  distant  sun- 
crowned  hills  of  home  should  have  seemed 
poetic  to  such  a  man  is,  however,  a  problem 
that  is  never  really  studied.  But  we  arc  told 
that  Kerner  lacked  the  courage  “die  Natur  zu 
beschworen,  aus  Mangel  an  Vertrauen,”  etc. 
I  cannot  understand  such  words  and  cannot 
understand  why  the  Zurich  Faculty  accepts 
them  as  scholarship.  I  do  not  know  what 
“Natur”  the  author  has  in  mind,  as  he  does 
not  say,  nor  do  I  know  how  he  himself  docs 
his  beschworen  or  expects  his  poets  to  do  it  in 
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order  to  escape  the  sobriquet  of  an  epigone, 
nor  do  I  know  what  Vertrauen  Kerner  should 
have  had.  I  fear  that  the  students  to  be  taught 
by  such  critics  will  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  make  any  contact  with  the  past  realities 
we  call  history  and  with  its  poetic  moods. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

®  Ernst  Reisinger.  Goethe.  Eine  Einjiihrung 
in  Goethes  Leben  und  Wer\e.  Miinchen. 
Hueber.  3rd  ed.,  1958.  240  pages  4"  15 
plates.  9.80  dm. 

This  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book 
which  since  its  first  appearance  in  1947  has 
served  well  as  an  introduction  to  Goethe  will 
stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the  humanist, 
teacher,  and  archeologist  Ernst  Reisinger.  It 
is  also  much  to  the  credit  of  Ernst  Beutler 
that  he  took  time  off  his  many  activities  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  emendation  and 
completion  of  the  manuscript,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  book  is  now  more  than  ever  a  most 
suitable  guide  through  the  life  and  works  of 
Goethe.  The  succinct  account  of  his  outer 
biography  (supported  by  many  illustrations) 
turns  time  and  again,  by  means  of  excerpts 
from  Goethe’s  prose  and  appropriately  in¬ 
serted  poems,  into  inner  .biography;  the  term 
Einfiihrung  must,  therefore,  not  be  taken  too 
literally;  even  a  life-long  student  of  Goethe  is 
bound  to  benefit,  especially  if  he  happens  to 
be  a  teacher  who  shares  Reisinger’s  faith  in 
Goethe’s  humanism  and  tries  to  convert  others 
to  it. 

H.  Boeschenstein 
University  of  Toronto 

Vladimir  Shabinsky,  ed.  Ostlicht.  Rus- 
sische  Lyrik  und  Prosa  1956-1957.  Karina 
Bokownew,  Konrad  Korten,  trs.  Berlin- 
Zehlendorf.  Verlag  fiir  Internationalen 
Kulturaustausch.  1958.  178  pages. 

Ostlicht  conies  from  the  pen  of  a  political 
emigre  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
author  assembles  and  brings  into  meaningful 
focus  scattered  attempts  in  Soviet  literature  of 
'1956-7  to  “change  a  system  of  fright  into  a 
system  of  right.’’ 

Among  the  rich  material  presented  we  find 
a  detailed  discussion  of  Anna  Val’tseva’s  con¬ 
troversial  Apartment  #  13  which,  soon  after 
publication  became  practically  impossible  to 
get.  By  1958  the  issue  of  the  collection  con¬ 
taining  it  became  a  “bookinist”  item  not  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  Moscow.  Poet  Kirsa¬ 
nov’s  Seven  Days  of  the  Weel{  (which  could 
not  be  removed  from  the  market  as  easily)  is 


also  thoroughly  analyzed,  showing  its  critical 
slant  so  typical  of  that  year’s  “protest  litera¬ 
ture.”  Kirsanov  himself  has  angrily  harangued 
at  such  “misinterpretation  by  Western  critics,” 
at  what  he  calls  “being  quoted  out  of  con 
text.”  Despite  this  later  emotional  outburst, 
the  message  of  Kirsanov’s  poem  is  most  ex¬ 
plicit  and  Shabinsky  does  no  violence.  It  is  in 
accord  with  the  line  associated  with  Dudin- 
tsev,  (jranin  and  others,  only  the  Seven  Days 
is  more  succinct  and  virulent.  Comrade  Venl{a 
(as  it  is  now  known  to  our  American  readers) 
is  also  placed  into  this  new  perspective  of 
Soviet  life  and  events. 

Similar  presentation  is  given  to  many  other 
works,  but  space  does  not  permit  even  their 
enumeration.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  thought¬ 
ful,  discriminating  book  shows  how  innocu¬ 
ous-looking  chinks  in  the  Soviet  curtain  have 
let  through  a  strong  beam  (as  the  book’s  Rus¬ 
sian  title  Prosvet  suggests),  a  beam  of  protest 
and  of  hope.  Ludmilla  B.  Turkevich 

Princeton  University 

^  Herbert  Singer.  Rill^e  und  Holderlin. 
Koln.  Bohlau.  1957.  vii  -(-  180  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

The  author  of  this  study  has  been  entirefy  suc¬ 
cessful  in  showing  that  the  task  of  relating  one 
poet  to  another  can  be  meaningful  and  illumi¬ 
nating. 

We  have  here  not  a  futile  tracing  of  influ¬ 
ences  but  the  impact  of  one  poet  upon  an¬ 
other.  As  in  the  case  of  Goethe  (see  Eudo  Ma¬ 
son’s  study:  RiU{e  und  Goethe,  which  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  same  publisher),  Rilke  took  from 
Holderlin  only  that  which  he  needed  and 
understood.  Important  aspects  of  Holderlin’s 
work  were  completely  ignored  by  Rilke.  But 
Rilke — a  poet  in  search  of  himself — found  re¬ 
assurance  and  confirmation  in  the  parts  he  had 
arbitrarily  chosen  from  the  life  and  work  of 
Holderlin. 

While  under  the  spell  of  Holderlin,  Rilke 
wrote  some  poetry  which  can  be  far  better 
understood  with  Singer’s  commentary  at  one’s 
disposal.  It  appears  certain  that  this  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  field  of  Rilke  literature. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 

^  Gerd  Gaiser.  Schlussball.  Miinchen.  Han- 
ser.  1958.  279  pages.  14.20  dm. 

In  Germany,  this  book  was  a  critics’  success. 
American  readers  may  be  reminded  of  Peyton 
Place  in  a  less  vindictive,  more  elegiac  tone. 
While  nascent  classes  swirl  in  new  riches  and 
new  poverty,  the  vulnerable,  particularly  the 
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young  and  gifted,  are  destroyed.  Described  by 
one  of  Germany’s  major  new  novelists,  this 
awareness  of  a  situation  merits  attention.  The 
style  is  terse,  colloquial,  pathetic  in  its  under¬ 
statement.  Beginning  and  end  set  the  tone: 
“Soil  Neu-Spuhl  verworfen  werden?  .  .  .  Wer 
keinen  Anschluss  hat,  besteht  schwer,  und 
wer  ihn  verweigert,  schneidet  sich.  .  .  Weinen 
ist  nicht  so  einfach.”  The  whodunits  are  well 
motivated  and  make  for  acceptable  sociology. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Kurt  Guggenheim.  Riedland.  Zurich.  Ar¬ 
temis.  1958.  243  pages. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  Kurt  Gug¬ 
genheim  as  the  highly  skilful,  sensitive,  and 
talented  author  of  the  Zurich  epic  Alles  in 
Allem  (see  B.A.  27:4,  p.  404;  29:4,  p.  440; 
30:3,  p.  310).  Riedland  (“Marshes”)  is  set  in 
a  relatively  unknown  and  fascinating  corner  of 
the  Swiss  landscape,  the  banks  of  the  river 
Linthe,  overgrown  with  reeds,  whose  sounds, 
smells,  atmosphere  are  those  of  “a  small 
jungle.”  There  is  almost  no  plot;  the  heroes 
of  the  story  move  in  this  mysterious  “jungle” 
as  part  of  it;  the  lake  in  its  glassy  silence,  its 
“glaserne  Blaue,”  with  its  fish  and  silent  fisher¬ 
men,  is  not  just  a  backdrop.  Somehow  the 
landscape  has  taken  over,  and  is  the  heart  and 
mysterious  focus  of  it  all.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  beautiful  book  was  written  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  (1936-7). 

Georgette  R,  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

Karla  Hocker.  Ein  Tag  im  April.  Esslin- 
gen.  Bechtle.  1958.  255  pages.  12.80  dm. 
Set  in  a  southern  German  university  town, 
Karla  Hocker’s  latest  novel  attempts  to  por¬ 
tray  the  destinies  of  a  group  of  people  through 
the  problems  of  adolescence  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  recent  haunted  political  past. 
Insecurity  and  lack  of  communication  are 
both  the  theme  and  the  atmosphere  in  this  fic¬ 
tion.  The  author  compresses  a  plethora  of 
emotions  and  deeds  into  a  few  hours,  exposing 
in  the  process  sudden  transformations  in  the 
souls  and  actions  of  her  characters. 

Siegfried  B.  Puknat 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Felix  Liitzkendorf.  Feuer  und  Asche. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1958.  475  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

The  author  realistically  recreates  the  horrible 
era  of  Hitler’s  Germany  (1933-1945).  The 
variety  of  his  heroes  represent  the  political  be¬ 


liefs  predominant  at  that  time  in  Germany. 
Liitzkendorf  has  the  rare  talent  to  incarnate 
Socialistic,  Communistic  and  Nazi  ideas.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  epoch  terror,  fanaticism,  and  lack  of 
human  dignity  were  the  components  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  society.  Fortunately,  there  were  many 
exceptions.  One  of  them  was  his  hero  Clemens 
Kunigam,  an  idealistic  journalist,  who  after 
tormenting  hesitations  finally  finds  both  his 
destiny  and  his  death.  By  helping  a  Jewish  girl 
to  escape  from  a  concentration  camp  he  finds 
inner  peace  and  freedom.  The  depictions  of 
Hitler’s  appearance  are  realistic  and  true.  The 
description  of  scenes  on  the  East  front  indicate 
that  the  author  used  his  experience  as  a  source 
for  such  a  tragic  and  magnificent  portrayal.  A 
novel  of  rare  dimensions! 

Michael  Re  this 
Tufts  University 

Si  Benno  Meyer-Wehlack.  Die  V ersuchung. 

(Zwei  Hdrspiele.)  Miinchen.  Hanser. 

1958.  76  pages.  4.80  dm. 

Sketches  of  fine  composition  and  dramatic 
style  certainly  deserve  to  be  considered  as  part 
of  living  literature.  This  is  exactly  the  case 
here.  These  two  sketches  have  been  written  by 
a  young  Berlin  poet.  Both  sketches  have  been 
successfully  radio  broadcast.  After  reading 
these  two  short  plays  we  agree  that  the  author 
deserved  the  prize  which  was  awarded  him 
(Horspielpreis  der  Kriegsblinden). 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  given  the  title  of  the 
first  sketch.  “Die  Versuchung”  (“Tempta¬ 
tion”),  the  first  play,  presents  two  poor  crea¬ 
tures  who  find  a  corpse  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  This  lucky  find  leads  to 
temptation.  But  their  conscience  and  princi¬ 
ples  aid  them  to  resist. 

The  second  play,  “Die  Grenze”  (“Bound¬ 
ary”),  portrays  a  surveyor’s  assistant  who  is 
never  able  to  do  anything  right.  Nevertheless, 
he  finds  the  proper  ways  of  communication 
with  an  old  and  unhappy  couple. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  an  economy  of 
words  the  author  is  able  to  accomplish  such  a 
maximum  of  effect  and  persuasion. 

Michael  Re  this 
Tufts  University 

^  Edzard  Schaper.  Das  Tier  oder  Die 

Geschichte  eines  Bdren,  der  Osf^ar  hiess. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1958. 328  pages. 
15.80  dm. 

Himself  experienced  in  the  afflictions  of  op>- 
pression  and  emigration,  Schaper  masterfully 
and  emphatically  pictures  the  fate  of  a  young 
Lithuanian,  through  the  mishaps  of  war 
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snatched  from  his  parental  background.  The 
naive  youth,  in  his  attempt  to  establish  him¬ 
self  abroad,  founders  on  the  rapacity  of  a  cal¬ 
lous  exploiter  who,  under  false  pretenses, 
lures  him  into  permanently  posing  as  a  bear. 
Mortified  by  his  undignified  position  and 
struggling  for  his  freedom,  he  loses  control  of 
a  dangerous  mechanism  within  his  bearskin 
and,  unwillingly,  kills  his  tormentor.  This 
tragedy  of  an  involuntary  murder  occurs  on  a 
high  mountain  peak.  It  is  designed  against  the 
background  of  a  commercialized,  mechanized 
world  with  pseudo-Americanized  tourists, 
blind  to  the  magnificence  of  nature  as  well  as 
to  human  misery.  The  delinquent,  victim  of 
their  indifference,  demonstrates  that  a  mask 
into  which  we  are  forced  may  subdue  us. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

Franz  Schaub.  Der  grosse  Friede  von 
Krassnihpwa.  Giessen.  Walltor.  1958.  122 
pages. 

TTie  young  writer  Franz  Schaub  focuses  the 
tribulations  of  war  and  the  yearnings  for  peace 
on  a  brief  love  between  a  German  lieutenant 
and  a  Russian  girl  in  a  small  town  located  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  invasion  route.  Chance 
brings  about  the  occupation  of  the  town,  the 
encounter  of  the  two  lovers,  the  defeat  of  the 
partisans,  and  the  momentary  victory  of  the 
invaders.  But  chance  cannot  account  for  the 
inner  experiences  of  the  individual,  nor  can  it 
undermine  the  reality  of  humanity,  however 
much  that  reality  may  be  submerged  in  the 
absurdities  of  the  moment.  Schaub’s  style  is 
clean  and  incisive,  his  craftsmanship  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Siegfried  B.  Pu\nat 

University  of  California  at  Davis 

Giinthcr  Schwab.  Der  Tanz  mit  dem 
Teufel.  Hannover.  Sponholtz.  1958.  470 
pages.  19.80  dm. 

This  is  a  major  work  of  philosophy.  Its  author, 
born  in  Prague  in  1904,  has  to  his  credit  novels 
and  films  and  sales  in  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  but  also,  and  more  than  this  literary 
certificate  of  success,  the  profession  of  forester 
and  biologist.  TTie  form  of  the  book  is  simple. 
A  group  of  human  beings  have  an  interview 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Devil.  The  various 
branch  managers  come  and  report  about  their 
progress  in  lowering  the  water  table,  in  infect¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere,  in  increasing  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  agriculture  on  chemicals,  in  adulterat¬ 
ing  food,  in  deforestation,  atomic  poisoning 
and  so  on  '  '  irge  bibliography  shows  that  the 
author  useu  much  of  the  available  literature. 


I  am  fully  convinced  that  his  conclusions  are 
correct  and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see 
some  of  my  own  teachings  of  many  years  ago 
form  already  part  of  an  argument  about  life. 

I  used  to  point  out  that  living  things  had 
grown  over  millions  of  years  to  adjust  to  catas¬ 
trophe  and  change,  but  never  to  easily  soluble 
pure  chemicals  with  which  we  are  now  in  con¬ 
stant  contact.  I  also  pointed  out  that  diseases 
and  their  acceleration  cannot  but  have  been 
determined  by  such  changes  for  which  there 
was  no  biological  premise  in  our  entire  past 
history.  I  have  learned  much  more  from  this 
book:  for  instance,  that  the  constant  talk  about 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes  has  not  meant 
that  the  waters  have  become  purer,  but  rather 
that  the  drinking  water  of  Europe  and  parts 
of  the  United  States  has  become  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  menace.  In  Germany,  a  great  deal  of  the 
drinking  water  is  so  full  of  atomic  fall-out 
products  that  it  exceeds  the  maximum  sug¬ 
gested  as  tolerable.  More  interesting  and  hope¬ 
less  yet,  the  really  dangerous  facts  are  kept 
from  the  large  public  whose  taxes  support  the 
idiocy  of  current  politics  and  self-destruction. 
Much  more  appears  here  about  the  vested  in¬ 
terests  in  business  and  politics,  about  the  de¬ 
liberate  waste  and  the  desire  for  profit  at  all 
cost.  We  might  call  it  human  hybris,  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  see  man  for  what  he  is,  part  of  the 
entire  creation;  we  might  also  call  it,  with  the 
author,  a  fall  from  God.  Only  in  Evelyn 
Waugh,  who  to  be  sure  is  a  greater  artist  with 
literary  forms,  but  perhaps  for  this  reason  less 
direct  and  trenchant  than  Giinthcr  Schwab, 
have  I  seen  and  felt  the  same  hopelessness 
about  human  stupidity. 

It  does  look  as  though  the  present  course 
would  have  to  end  in  disaster,  unless  we  are 
awakened  from  our  self-indulgence  and  self- 
assurance  and  realize  that  we  are  b.it  a  minor 
part  of  the  entire  universe  and  will  disappear 
like  many  a  species  before  us  unless  we  fit 
into  the  whole  of  God’s  creation.  To  make 
into  reality  what  we  think  is  right  will  be  far 
more  difficult  than  going  on  as  we  have  done 
so  far.  What  to  do  about  it  and  how  to  do  it 
will,  however,  be  our  main  concern  now. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Hans  Walter.  Der  Faden  der  Ariadne. 

Zurich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1958.  238 

pages.  16.50  Sw.  fr. 

Hans  Walter,  who  has  made  a  very  definite 
place  for  himself  among  Swiss  writers  as  an 
author  of  novels  and  short  stories,  has  chosen 
this  allegorical  title  for  his  novel  as  a  symbol 
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for  the  labyrinthine  ways  of  the  human  soul. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Swiss  town  at  the 
present  time.  A  minor  civil  servant,  living 
happily  with  his  wife  despite  their  very  mod¬ 
est  circumstances,  unexpectedly  inherits  from 
an  uncle  whom  he  had  scarcely  known  an 
estate  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Instead  of 
disposing  of  it,  he  enters  upon  possession  of 
this  inheritance,  moved  by  an  undefined  sense 
of  obligation  toward  his  ancestors.  Thereby  he 
and  his  wife  are  exposed  to  experiences  far  be¬ 
yond  their  psychic  and  their  financial  ability  to 
cope  with.  In  the  psychic  maze  of  love  and 
jealousy  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and 
which  for  a  time  leads  to  estrangement  be¬ 
tween  them,  there  is  entwined  as  a  sort  of 
third  dimension,  leading  back  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  into  the  past,  the  disclosure  of  a  past  fam¬ 
ily  tragedy  born  of  similar  passions.  Before  it 
is  too  late,  the  couple  finds  the  way  back  to 
their  proper  and  modest  station  in  life,  and 
thus  to  Grillparzer’s  “eines  nur  ist  Gliick 
hienieden” — peace  of  mind. 

The  novel’s  handling  of  the  problem,  its 
skilful  composition,  its  keen  insight  into  the 
characters  of  even  ordinary,  everyday  people, 
its  concise  yet  in  no  way  affected  style,  make 
it  eminently  worth  reading. 

Rudolph  Schwarz 

New  Yorl{,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Gort  Bischof.  Die  ungleichen 
lahre.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1958.  72  pages  -j- 
5  plates. 

“To  be  a  tree  by  a  stream  of  time,  ...  to  send 
out  groping  roots,  ...  to  live  in  an  heroic 
landscape:’’  these  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  Walter  Gort  Bischof  verbalizes  his 
poetic  aims.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to 
hear  recognizable  classical  echoes  in  the  music 
of  his  verse.  The  spirits  of  Klopstock,  Holder- 
lin,  and  Beethoven  haunt  this  poet  in  his 
adopted  Swiss  home.  Indeed  it  is  a  refreshing, 
reassuring  and  positive  experience  to  feel  the 
modernity  of  such  cultural  ancestors  come  to 
life  in  the  work  of  one  of  our  contemporaries. 
Bischof’s  real  strength,  however,  lies  in  self- 
discovery  via  an  individuated  symbolism. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

**  Mascha  Kaleko.  Verse  fiir  Zeitgenossen. 
Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1958.  79  pages.  7.80 
dm. 

After  fleeing  Hitler’s  Europe  Mascha  Kaleko 
came  to  live  in  New  York.  She  is  a  master  of 
that  rare  variety:  light  German  verse  that  is 
neither  insipid  nor  provincial.  In  “Deutsch¬ 


land,  ein  Kindermarchen,”  written  on  a  visit 
to  Germany  in  the  Heine-Year  of  1956,  and  in 
“Emigrantenmonolog”  her  indebtedness  to 
the  most  famous  German  exile  is  obvious. 
Other  poems  show  her  own  wit  more  subtly. 
Her  satirical  treatment  of  both  her  fellow 
emigres  and  her  adopted  countrymen  is  Heine 
brought  up-to-date,  as  it  were  (see  “Der 
Bescheidwissenschaftler,’’  or  “Verse  fiir  ein 
amerikanisches  Bankbuch”).  A  note  of  hom¬ 
age  to  Dante,  the  most  illustrious  exile  of  all, 
can  be  detected  in  “Zehn  Gebote  fiir  den 
‘Nouveau  pauvre.’  ’’  The  poems  of  reminis¬ 
cence  and  the  eleven  “Lieder  fur  Liebende” 
convey  best  Mascha  Kaleko’s  melancholy  and 
feminine  warmth.  Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 
University  of  Colorado 

^  Lina  Kromer.  An  Bruder  Namenlos.  Frei¬ 
burg  i.  Br.  Rombach.  1958.  102  pages.  5.80 
dm. 

With  Johann  Peter  Hebei  the  Alemannic  dia¬ 
lect  poetry  reached  a  classical  height.  Lina 
Kromer  is  the  first  woman  poet  who  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Hebei  prize.  Her  An  Bruder 
Namenlos  brings  some  fifty-five  of  her  older 
and  more  recent  poems.  She  appeals  not  only 
to  the  plain  people  but  also  to  the  upper  classes 
since  dialect  is  spoken  and  appreciated  by  the 
learned  and  unlearned  alike  in  Southern  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland.  She  is  truly  a  Heimat- 
dichterin  and  Hermann  Busse  calls  her  “die 
alemannische  Droste.”  Lina  Kromer  grew  up 
in  the  country  and  is  a  master  in  picturing  the 
plain  country  people  with  all  their  ruggedness 
and  narrowness.  Deep  love  of  nature  and  man¬ 
kind,  a  fine  humor,  and  keen  understanding 
of  people  make  these  poems  delightful  reading 
to  those  who  understand  Alemannic  dialect. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Hermann  Mostar.  In  diesem  Sinn  die 
Grossmama.  Stuttgart.  Goverts.  1958.  79 
pages,  ill.  7.50  dm. 

“A  German  writer — a  German  martyr,”  said 
Goethe  to  Eckermann,  and  as  all  his  sayings, 
this,  too,  has  become  a  famous  quotation. 
What  would  he  have  said  about  German 
humorists?  Hermann  Mostar  has  humor  and 
in  this  booklet  he  has  invented  a  Grossmama 
who  writes  letters  in  rhymes  which-  recall  Wil¬ 
helm  Busch  to  her  teenager  niece.  The  niece 
is  told  that  in  the  good  old  times  young  girls 
were  just  as  cynical,  nay,  much  more  so  than 
today. 

The  book  is  a  kind  of  ars  amandi  and  would 
be  amusing  if  condensed  to  the  length  of  a 
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jeuilleton:  seventy-nine  pages  of  continuous 
witticisms  about  sex  in  general  and  the  private 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  too  much  even 
for  the  most  experienced  roue. 

Claus  Arnold  contributed  illustrations  in 
the  vein  of  the  letters.  Robert  Rie 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  State  College 

**  Kurt  Sigel.  Traum  und  Speise.  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Schneider.  1958.  95  pages,  ill.  8.60 
dm. 

Kurt  Sigel’s  verse  is  modern  in  every  respect. 
One  might  question  the  excessive  use  of  the 
genitive  metaphor  (cf.  “Sterben”  p.  16)  and 
the  sometimes  monotonous  themes  of  the 
poems  but  to  do  so  in  detail  and  with  the 
necessary  explanation  would  require  more 
space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  It  must, 
therefore,  suffice  to  say  that  the  total  impres¬ 
sion  of  Traum  und  Speise  is  overwhelmingly 
positive.  One  wishes  Sigel  many  readers.  His 
book  is  adorned  by  drawings  of  his  own  and 
is  printed  beautifully  and  generously.  It  seems 
that  this  is  the  way  to  print  verse.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  usually  have  to  make  do  with 
much  less. 

The  volume  opens  and  commends  itself  to 
the  reader  with  “Fragment”: 

Ich  sch  in  deinen  Augen 
Dciphine  springen, 
ich  hdr  cin  Fenster  schlagcn 
im  Park  .  .  . 

Die  Luft  ist  angcfullt 
mil  Runen. 

I  think  many  will  wish  to  read  the  remain¬ 
ing  sixty-one  poems.  Richard  Exner 

O  Berlin  College 

**  Gerhard  Ritter.  Lebendige  V ergangenheit. 
Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1958.  331  pages. 
21  dm. 

The  eleven  essays  of  the  well-known  Freiburg 
historian  included  in  this  volume  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  modern  German  prose  and  reflec¬ 
tions  not  only  of  research  and  reconsideration 
of  many  of  the  major  problems  of  modern 
German  and  European  history,  but  also  of  the 
general  atmosphere  in  the  Germany  of  the 
last  generation  as  seen  and  analyzed  by  a  keen 
and  politically  active  mind. 

The  author’s  particular  concern  is  with  the 
interrelation  between  political  ideas  and  reali¬ 
ties,  such  as  in  the  issues  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
the  one-party  state,  the  role  of  the  political 
parties  in  Germany,  German  colonial  policy, 
the  tragic  conflict  between  the  imperial  Habs- 
burg  tradition  and  Bismarck’s  kleindeutsche 
Realpolti\  as  roads  to  German  unification. 
Some  of  the  essays  deal  with  topics  which 


Ritter  has  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  his 
books,  such  as  Stein’s  personality  and  ideals 
in  their  relations  to  the  earlier  phase  of  Ger¬ 
man  liberalism;  this  applies  also  to  the  two 
most  interesting  articles  in  which  the  research 
work  of  the  scholar  rests  on  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  participant:  the  competition 
for  the  control  of  the  (ierman  state  between 
[X)litical  and  military  fX)wer  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  aspects  of  real  or  imaginary  German 
militarism,  and  the  various  phases  of  the 
changing  relations  between  the  German  gen¬ 
erals  and  the  Nazi  regime  as  the  background 
to  the  unfortunately  failing  attempt  to  over¬ 
turn  it  in  1944. 

Historia  vitae  magistra,  as  the  title  implies, 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Rkter’s  analysis  of 
the  historical  foundations  of  the  Russian  im¬ 
pact  upon  Western  Europe,  especially  Ger¬ 
many.  Another  essay  centers  around  two 
much  discussed  problems  of  historiography: 
the  relations  between  political  and  cultural 
history,  and  the  limitations  of  objectivity  in 
history  dealing  with  contemporary  events.  The 
book  closes  with  Ritter’s  programmatic  talk 
about  the  idea  of  the  university  in  this  time, 
delivered  in  1945  on  the  occasion  of  its  re¬ 
opening  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime  and  the  lost  war.  F.  M.  W assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Reinhold  Schneider.  Pjeiler  im  Strom. 

Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1958.  x  -}-  418  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

This  anthology  of  essays,  arranged  by 
Schneider  but  posthumously  published,  rep¬ 
resents  the  sum  of  his  experiences  from  1945 
until  his  death.  The  title  given  but  not  ex¬ 
plained  by  himself  may,  according  to  Bergen- 
gruen’s  suggestion  in  his  beautiful  introduc¬ 
tion,  symbolize  the  powers  of  culture  as  “pil¬ 
lars” — eternally  resisting  the  onslaught  of 
ephemeral  ideas.  Such  powers — history,  poet¬ 
ry,  and  faith — form  the  nucleus  of  the  essays. 
In  discussing  personalities  (Schiller,  Rudolf 
Alexander  Schroder,  Otto  von  Taube,  Ignatius 
von  Loyola,  Jeremias,  and  whomsoever) 
Schneider  interprets  their  achievements  sub 
specie  aeternitatis.  Besides  these  evaluations  of 
human  contributions  to  culture  and  ethics 
Schneider  wrote  about  countries,  cities,  and 
landscapes  as  witnesses  of  history  and  carriers 
of  culture  and  beauty.  With  his  Christian 
ideology  permeating  the  entire  book  it  be¬ 
comes,  as  has  been  rightly  expressed  by  some 
critics,  an  autobiographical  reflection  of  his 
spiritual  personality.  Eva  C.  Wunderlich 

Upsala  College 
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Erich  Brock.  Blick  in  den  Menschen. 
Zurich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1958.  62  pages. 
5.50  Sw.  fr. 

Brock  now  demonstrates  that  he  is  a  philoso¬ 
pher  not  only  by  profession  but  also  by  tem¬ 
perament.  Whereas  in  his  treatises  he  has 
shown  what  he  knows — and  that’s  a  good  deal 
— he  reveals  in  his  aphorisms  what  manner  of 
man  he  is  and  what  his  true,  his  ultimate  con¬ 
cerns  are.  In  the  main,  the  maxims  of  the 
present  collection  are  either  convincing  or 
provocative,  and  the  instances  where  the 
aphorist’s  pronouncements  appear  far-fetched 
or  inconsequential  are  gratifyingly  few  in 
number.  Brock  is  an  original  thinker  who 
formulates  incisively.  Gerhard  Loose 

University  of  Colorado 

**  Gerhard  Femmel,  ed.  Corpus  der  Goethe- 
zeichnungen.  /.  Leipzig.  Seemann.  1958. 
303  pages,  ill. 

This  is  the  first  volume  to  appear  in  the  am¬ 
bitious  series  projected  by  the  Goethe  Insti¬ 
tutes  in  Weimar.  Once  completed,  the  work 
will  contain  reproductions  of  all  known 
Goethe  drawings,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
are  now  assembled  in  Weimar,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  East  German  government.  The 
present  volume,  ably  edited  by  G.  Femmel, 
reproduces  all  available  drawings  of  Goethe’s 
prior  to  1786,  the  date  of  his  first  Italian  trip. 
The  remainder  of  the  corpus  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  following  fashion:  vol.  II/III  Ital¬ 
ian  trip,  1786-88,  vol.  IV  post-Italian  draw¬ 
ings,  vol.  V  scientific  drawings,  vol.  VI  cop¬ 
ies  and  replicas,  as  well  as  reproductions  of 
drawings  not  deposited  in  the  Weimar  ar¬ 
chives. 

Tfiis  is  an  extremely  handsome  and  useful 
book.  Though  the  page  is  crowded,  the  repro¬ 
ductions  small,  both  the  lines  and  the  tones  of 
the  drawings  come  out  well  in  reproduction. 
Femmel  has  provided  a  careful  commentary 
in  which  the  history  of  the  individual  draw¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  their  technique  and  state  of 
preservation,  are  set  forth  tersely  but  clearly. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

Dummler-Chroni\.  Aus  anderthalb  Jahr- 
hunderten  Verlagsgeschichte.  Adalbert 
Brauer,  comp.  Bonn.  Diimmler.  1958.  300 
pages,  ill.  8  plates.  19.80  dm. 

This  picture  book  of  one  of  Germany’s  lead¬ 
ing  publishing  houses  is  full  of  rich  and  valua¬ 
ble  anecdotes.  Its  author  is  a  truly  excellent 
historian  who  can  do  justice  to  both  the  firm 
whose  history  he  records  and  to  the  currents 
and  cross-currents  that  affected  its  course.  The 


story  starts  with  Hitzig  and  his  Romantic 
friends.  There  are  anecdotes  about  Bettina 
Brentano  and  Heine  and  the  Humboldts  and 
many  others.  Then  comes  a  phase  of  great 
scientific  production  with  such  names  as 
Emke,  Kirchhoff,  Brugsch,  Bastian.  We 
notice  with  interest  that  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Diimmlers  worked  together. 
Gustav  Hempel  and  the  Bernsteins  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Lehmanns.  This  brings  in  not 
only  much  family  history  which  shows,  for 
instance,  that  the  heir  to  the  British  throne 
and  the  heir  to  the  Diimmler  publishing  house 
have  common  ancestry,  it  also  brings  in  many 
international  relations,  as  the  Lehmanns  had 
a  foothold  in  Costa  Rica.  At  present  the  great¬ 
est  business  of  Diimmler  seems  to  be  text-  and 
handbooks  in  science  and  its  applications.  But 
even  this  rounds  out  the  picture  well,  for  we 
see  the  growth  from  a  one-man  business  to  an 
organization  that  has  one  man  available  for 
apprentice  training  alone.  I  have  read  many 
histories  of  publishing  houses  with  pleasure, 
because  they  always  contain  unexpected  bits  of 
amusing  information,  but  I  have  rarely  en¬ 
joyed  one  more  than  Brauer’s  magnificent 
work.  It  is  a  cultural  history  by  way  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Bernhard  Welte.  Nietzsches  Atheismus 
und  das  Christentum.  Darmstadt.  Cent¬ 
ner.  1958.  65  pages.  5.80  dm. 

We  seem  to  enter  a  period  in  which  the  most 
inveterate  cliches  about  the  true  meaning  of 
Nietzsche’s  basic  concepts  are,  finally,  aban¬ 
doned  and  come  to  be  replaced  by  more  ade¬ 
quate  insights.  Bernhard  Welte’s  essay  is  a 
good  case  in  point.  He  stresses  (what  serious 
researchers  have  known  but  what  was  obfus¬ 
cated  by  the  lopsided  extremists)  that  Nie¬ 
tzsche’s  apparent  atheism  connected  with  his 
fight  against  Christianity  was  prompted  by  a 
genuine  religiosity  of  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
fundity  and  consistency  than  shown  by  the 
official  Christian  believers.  Seen  from  this 
vantage  point,  the  creator  of  Zarathustra  and 
the  conceiver  of  the  Superman  (another  com¬ 
pletely  misunderstood  notion)  was  a  much 
better  Christian  than  most  of  the  Church  au¬ 
thorities  and  their  followers.  He  shares  this 
important  trait  with  another  heretic,  Soeren 
Kierkegaard,  who  also  condemned  official 
Christianity  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

Proceeding  from  the  famous  statement 
about  the  “death  of  God’’  in  Die  jroehliche 
Wissenschaft,  Welte  shows  that  Nietzsche 
with  his  shriek,  “Where  is  God.?  I  will  tell 
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you.  We  have  trilled  Him — you  and  I!  Wc 
are  all  His  murderers!”  only  Ijrought  to  light 
“what  generations  have  borne  in  themselves 
and  kept  alive  without  having  the  courage  to 
express  it.”  The  full-rounded  human  per¬ 
sonality  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  weak  de¬ 
rivative  religiosity  but  tries  to  reach  the  in¬ 
finite.  Welte  very  rightly  sees  Nietzsche’s 
tragedy  reposing  in  the  fact  that  he  overlooked 
the  limitations  of  human  might  and,  theo¬ 
logically  speaking,  became  a  victim  of  his  own 
hybris.  We  consider  it  quite  remarkable  that 
a  theologian  has  approached  the  Nietzschean 
universe  with  a  much  better  understanding 
than  many  philosophers. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.C. 

Urban  Roedl.  Adalbert  Stifter.  Geschichte 
seines  Lebens.  Bern.  Francke.  1958.  400 
pages  -|-  8  plates.  23.50  dm. 

Urban  Roedl  is  the  anagram  of  Bruno  Adler, 
a  German  writer  domiciled  in  London.  The 
first  edition  of  his  Stifter  biography  appeared 
in  Germany  in  1937  and  was  suppressed  by 
Nazi  censorship.  This  new  edition  has  been 
revised  to  meet  some  minor  criticisms  of  the 
first.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  same 
author’s  picture  biography,  Adalbert  Stifter 
(Munich  and  Berlin.  1955),  in  the  series 
Lebenswege  in  Bildern  edited  by  Ernst  Her¬ 
mann. 

In  his  preface  Roedl  claims  that  this  was  the 
book  which  destroyed  the  old  concept  of 
Stifter  as  an  idyllist.  This  claim  has  been  dis¬ 
puted;  however,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Roedl 
contributed  significantly  to  the  substitution  of 
the  current  “tragic”  Stifter  image  for  the  older 
“pastoral”  Stifter.  Roedl’s  hero  wages  a  life¬ 
long  battle  with  his  “demons,”  a  concept 
which  appears  to  owe  much  to  Stefan  Zweig’s 
Der  Kampf  mit  dem  Damon.  When  Roedl’s 
book  first  appeared,  its  critics  labeled  it 
“Freudian,”  a  damning  judgment  in  Nazi 
days.  But  who,  today,  would  question  that  the 
death  of  his  father  when  the  boy  was  twelve 
had  important,  almost  predictable  results  for 
young  Stifter;  who  now  would  question  the 
view,  shared  by  Stifter  himself,  that  the  per¬ 
sonality  receives  its  definitive  mold  in  early 
childhood.?  In  twenty  years  these  “Freudian” 
ideas  have  been  universally  accepted. 

Roedl’s  is  in  essence  a  strictly  chronological 
account  of  the  life.  Stifter’s  works  are  dis¬ 
cussed  only  insofar  as  they  illuminate  the  facts 
of  the  life.  The  two  great  problems  are,-  of 
course,  Stifter’s  marriage  and  his  death.  Roedl 
maintains,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  Stifter’s 


own  letters  made  public  in  1928,  that  the 
marriage  to  Amalie  was  a  tragic  one,  Stifter’s 
love  having  been  given  in  aeternum  to  Fanny 
Greipl.  The  suicide  is  accurately  reported. 
Goethe  and  Herder,  however,  the  two  key  in¬ 
fluences  on  Stifter’s  spiritual  development,  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  their  due.  Readability  is  Roedl’s 
strong  point:  Stifter’s  life,  so  lacking  in  drama 
and  adventure,  nevertheless  becomes  a  fas¬ 
cinating  tale.  There  are  eight  pictures  and  an 
index,  but  no  scholarly  apparatus.  The  author 
avers,  indeed,  that  the  various  biographies 
written  since  his  own  have  been  of  no  value 
in  this  revision.  Frederick^  /.  Beharriell 

Indiana  University 

^  Heimito  von  Doderer,  Toni  Schneiders. 
Osterreich:  Bilder  seiner  Landschaft  und 
Kultur.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1958.  208  pages, 
ill.  34  dm. 

This  is  another  volume  in  the  splendid  series 
Orbis  terrarum  edited  by  M.  Hiirlimann.  The 
accustomed  lavish  pictorial  presentation  is 
matched  by  the  stimulating  introductory  essay 
from  the  pen  of  Austria’s  leading  novelist 
H.  von  Doderer  (other  volumes  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  past  by  such  writers  as  P.  Va¬ 
lery,  R.  Huch,  C.  J.  Burckhardt).  Doderer 
speaks  out  in  his  double  capacity  as  artist  and 
historian,  demonstrating  quite  convincingly 
that  the  break  caused  in  Austrian  history  by 
the  events  of  1918  has  been  overestimated; 
they  turn  out  to  have  l^een  no  more  than  “eine 
Kerbe,  die,  sei  sie  auch  tief,  doch  nur  den 
Splint  durchschlagen,  das  Kernholz  aber  nicht 
erheblich  verletzt  oder  gar  durchtrennt  hat.” 
And  why  do  we  still  simply  equate  the  po¬ 
litical  history  of  a  country  with  its  general  his¬ 
tory.?  Could  it  not  be  that  the  real  chroniclers 
of  today  are  the  great  novelists.?  Especially 
since  1945,  truncated  Austria  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  its  still  intact  great  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  which  reaches  back,  in  the 
opinion  of  Doderer,  unbroken  to  the  times  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  This  vivifying  discovery 
could  crystallize  into  a  new  sense  of  mission 
even  for  a  smaller  Austria  situated  between 
East  and  West,  since  her  real  “National- 
bewusstsein  ist  von  iibernationaler  Struktur.” 
To  friends  of  Austrian  culture  this  essay  is  a 
definite  must;  admirers  of  Doderer ’s  novels 
will  find  statements  such  as  the  one  about  the 
Austrian  poet,  in  whom  we  admire  “den  siis- 
sen  Laut  einer  mit  ihren  Untertonen  bis  ins 
Mittelhochdeutsche  reichenden  Sprache,”  to 
shed  unexpected  light  on  the  very  structure  of 
Die  Ddmonen.  Ivar  Ivas\ 

,  St.  Olaf  College 
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*  Damaso  Alonso.  La  poesta  de  San  Juan 
de  la  Cruz.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1958.  230 
pages. 

This  illuminating  study  of  the  poetry  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  first  appeared  in  1942  and 
since  that  time  has  achieved  wide  recogni¬ 
tion.  Damaso  Alonso,  one  of  Spain’s  foremost 
literary  scholars,  presents  a  lucid,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  well  written,  commentary  on  the  poet  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  of  Spanish 
literature.  The  purpose  of  the  study,  the  auth¬ 
or  says,  is  not  to  further  refine  the  many  extant 
details  concerning  the  poetry  of  St.  John,  but, 
rather,  to  interpret  and  to  evaluate  aesthetical¬ 
ly  the  poetry  of  this  great  Spaniard  and  to 
communicate  as  directly  as  possible  his  find¬ 
ings  to  the  reader.  leaving  aside  the  question 
of  divine  inspiration,  Alonso  studies  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  St.  John  in  reference  to  Spanish 
literary  influences  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
the  influences  of  the  italianizantes  Boscan  and 
Garcilaso,  the  influence  of  the  popular  ro¬ 
mances  and  other  forms,  and  influences  stem¬ 
ming  from  Biblical  sources,  particularly  the 
“Song  of  Songs.”  There  is  a  study  of  stjle, 
thematics,  and  structure  which  is  absorbing, 
although  limited  in  scope.  All  in  all,  this  study 
deserves  to  be  ranked  high  among  the  many 
critical  studies  that  have  appeared  on  Spain’s 
great  mystic  poet. 

Leland  W.  Cross 

Hillsdale  College 

**  Antonio  Castro  Leal,  ed.  La  novela  de  la 
Revolucidn  Mexicana.  /.  Mexico.  Aguilar. 
1958.  xlv  -f-  1,024  2<ol.  pages. 

If  the  re -edition  of  literary  works,  in  antholo¬ 
gies  or  otherwise,  is  valuable  mainly  for  the 
background  and  insights  that  the  editor  con¬ 
tributes,  this  anthology  richly  deserves  notice 
in  these  columns.  Antonio  Castro  Leal,  after 
paying  tribute  to  Berta  Gamboa  de  Camino 
for  her  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  (her  death 
prevented  her  completing  the  projected  an¬ 
thology),  defines,  in  his  Introduction,  the 
novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  presents  a 
historical  survey  of  those  years  of  turmoil  (in¬ 
cluding  the  role  the  U.S,  played),  and  g’ves  a 
critical  analysis  of  four  types  of  novels  pro¬ 
duced:  the  autobiographical,  the  novel  of 
scenes  and  episodes,  the  essentially  epic  novel, 
the  novel  of  nationalist  affirmation.  These 
analyses  are  perceptive  and  stimulating. 


There  follow  a  chronological  list  of  the 
principal  events  from  1910  to  1928  and  a  list 
of  the  Mexican  governments  from  then  until 
the  expiration  of  the  present  one  in  1964. 

Preceding  the  works  of  each  writer  is  a 
biographical  note  and  a  brief  critical  note  on 
each  of  the  works  included,  followed  by  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  his  other  works.  This  first  volume 
includes:  Los  de  abajo,  Los.  caciques,  and  Las 
moscas  by  Mariano  Azuela;  El  dguila  y  la  ser- 
piente  and  La  sombra  del  caudillo  by  Martin 
Luis  Guzman;  Ulises  criollo  by  Jose  Vascon- 
celos;  Iji  revancha  by  Agustin  Vera;  Cartu- 
cho  and  Las  manos  de  mama  by  Nellie  Cam- 
pobello,  all  complete. 

A  census  of  real  and  fictional  persons  (with 
page  references),  an  index  of  places,  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  (with  a  bibliography  of  dictionaries), 
a  general  bibliography  of  125  items,  and  an  in¬ 
dex  complete  this  excellent  and  beautiful  edi¬ 
tion,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  frontispiece,  a 
reproduction  of  Diego  Rivera’s  painting  of 
Emiliano  Zapata,  and  end-papers  reproducing 
a  painting  by  Orozco.  B.  G.  D. 

Camilo  Jose  Cela.  Recuerdo  de  don  Plo 

Baroja.  Mexico.  Studium.  1958.  77  pages. 

$12  m/mex. 

Cela  knew  Baroja  and  visited  him  with  some 
frequency  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  his  life.  He  gives  us,  therefore,  a  picture 
of  the  novelist  as  he  knew  him,  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  affective  one  it  is.  This  is  a  talk 
originally  delivered  before  the  Asociacion 
Espanola  de  Mujeres  Universitarias,  and  it 
is  good  to  have  it  available  in  book  form.  It 
certainly  will  take  its  place  in  the  bibliografta 
barojiana.  I  am  not  really  sure  that  Cela  puts 
his  finger  quite  exactly  on  what  made  Baroja 
great,  but  at  least  he  avoids  most  of  the  usual 
cliches,  both  positive  and  negative. 

The  text  of  Ccla’s  lecture  is  preceded  by  a 
long  extract  from  J.  M.  Castellet’s  Notas  sobre 
literatura  espanola  contempordnea.  This  is  a 
defense  of  Cela’s  La  colmena  and  an  attack 
on  the  official  reaction  to  it  in  Spain.  Its  pe¬ 
culiar  relevance  here  (it  is  termed  a  prologo 
to  our  volume)  is  that  Castellet  discusses  Cela 
with  reference  to  Baroja,  going  so  far,  in¬ 
cidentally,  as  to  speak  of  “el  caso  literario 
Cela-Baroja.”  We  happen  to  think  that  this 
is  rather  out  of  proportion,  to  say  the  least. 

David  Griffin 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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M.  Criado  de  Val,  G.  D,  Trotter,  eds. 
Tragicomedia  de  Calixto  y  Klelibea,  Libro 
tambien  llamado  “La  Celestina."  Madrid. 
Consejo  Superior  dc  Investigaciones  Cien- 
tiHcas.  1958.  XV  -f-  322  pages.  125  ptas. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  critical  edition, 
containing  the  text  of  La  Celestina.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  is  to  contain  a  critical  apparatus, 
studies  of  the  historical,  literary,  and  linguistic 
problems  of  the  text,  a  glossary,  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  basis  for  the  present  edition  is 
the  Sevilla  edition  of  1502,  (Biblioteca  Na- 
cional  de  Madrid  R-26.575)  which  contains 
the  Tratado  de  Centurio.  The  Acto  de  Traso 
of  the  Toledo  edition  of  1526  is  added  as  an 
Appendix.  TTie  editors  hold  that  La  Celestina, 
far  from  being  the  creation  of  a  single  author, 
as  was  the  opinion  of  Menendez  Pelayo,  is  the 
result  of  a  long  elaboration,  the  phases  of 
which  can  be  traced  by  comparing  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  1499,  1500-01,  1502,  and  1526.  The 
edition  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  reader  to  distinguish  the  various 
accretions.  Once  again,  Hispanic  scholarship 
emphasizes  a  collective  rather  than  individ¬ 
ualistic  authorship,  and  thus  creates  a  new 
challenge  for  prospective  interpreters  of  La 
Celestina. 

Alfred  Adler 
Brool{lyn  College 

**  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez.  Pdjinas  escojidas. 
2  vols.  Ricardo  Gullon,  ed.  &  comp.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Gredos.  1958.  261,  238  pages.  150 
ptas. 

In  his  interesting  preliminary  study,  Ricardo 
Gullon  states  that  in  the  present  anthology  he 
has  attempted  to  bring  together  a  variety  of 
the  writings  of  Juan  Ramon,  in  point  of  time 
as  well  as  genre.  Indeed,  many  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  procure. 
There  are  included  in  the  first  volume  articles, 
correspondence,  essays  (on  Bccquer  and  Va- 
lle-Inclan,  for  example)  and  literary  criticism. 
The  essays  on  “open”  and  “closed”  poetry  are 
of  particular  interest  as  they  reveal  the  ability 
of  J.  R.  J.  as  a  literary  critic,  a  facet  not  greatly 
appreciated  heretofore.  A  pleasant  discovery 
for  the  reader  are  the  twenty-five  beautiful 
selections  from  Platero  y  yo. 

The  anthology  of  poetry  was  authorized  by 
the  celebrated  Andalusian  poet  himself.  The 
editor  has  been  guided  in  his  selection  by  a 
desire  to  make  available  in  one  volume  a 
representative  group  of  poems  from  each  of 
the  books  of  Jimenez,  and  he  has  happily  pre¬ 
sented  a  large  number  of  compositions  written 
before  1920  which  are  now  difficult  to  find. 
The  selection  of  verse  throughout  is  intended 


to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  development  of  the  artist  from  an 
expression  definitely  modernista  in  form  and 
content  toward  an  ever  increasingly  personal, 
interior,  and  pure  artistic  idiom.  Care  has  been 
taken,  also,  to  preserve  the  personal  orthog¬ 
raphy  employed  by  the  Spanish  jx)et.  Al¬ 
though  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Nobel 
prize  winning  poet,  in  this  or  in  the  com¬ 
panion  volume  of  selected  prose,  would  have 
been  of  value,  this  excellent  anthology  of  one 
of  Spain’s  and  the  world’s  great  modern  poetic 
geniuses  should  be  of  worth  and  enjoyment 
to  the  scholar  and  general  reader  of  Spanish. 

Leland  W.  Cross 

Hillsdale  College 

**  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo.  Mis  pdginas  pre^ 
feridas.  Madrid.  Gredos.  1958.  338  pages. 
80  ptas. 

In  an  essay  on  El  coloquio  de  los  perros,  one 
of  the  fourteen  selected  for  this  anthology. 
Lain  says  that  he  prefers  to  consider  a  work 
of  art  as  “a  confession  of  its  author,  proffered 
as  a  response  to  an  irresistible  ‘vocation.’  ” 
This  use  of  the  term,  “vocation,”  since  it  in¬ 
evitably  recalls  Pidiendo  un  Goethe  desde 
dentro,  may  serve  as  a  symbol  of  Ortega’s  un¬ 
doubted  influence  on  Lain.  It  will  be  obvious, 
however,  even  to  those  who  are  reading  Lain 
for  the  first  time,  that  his  own  vocation  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  Ortega.  In  the 
contracted  and  anguished  world  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Spain,  it  would  seem  that  Lain  is  able 
to  realize  himself  as  a  critic-philosopher  only 
by  donning  the  mask  of  the  theologian.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  to  be  found  in  just  about 
every  one  of  these  essays,  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  a  single  underlying  concern — the 
reconciliation  of  all  of  Western  culture,  more 
particularly,  the  latest  developments  of  West¬ 
ern  philosophy,  with  the  Catholic  idea  of  man 
and  society.  It  is  typical  of  Lain,  however,  not 
to  have  tried  to  formulate  fully  this  latter  idea. 
Functionally,  it  stands  over  and  above  all  of 
the  concrete  manifestations  of  human  reason 
and  intelligence  as  a  fluid  and  nebulous  abso¬ 
lute,  of  which  man’s  activity  is  never  more 
than  a  partial  realization.  This  perspective 
accounts  for  Lain’s  having  relegated  the  exis¬ 
tentialist  problem  of  “nothingness”  to  a  sec¬ 
ondary  plane,  and  it  also  explains  the  love  and 
tolerance  with  which  he  approaches  all  artists 
and  thinkers.  It  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  his 
own  methodology,  which  is  in  the  mainstream 
of  contemporary  phenomenology  and  ontol¬ 
ogy.  As  for  the  essays  themselves,  the  only 
one  which  has  not  appeared  previously  in 
book  form  is  “El  cristiano  en  el  mundo  mo- 
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derno.”  From  La  espera  y  la  esperanza,  re¬ 
cently  acclaimed  by  Ferrater  Mora  as  Lain’s 
best  work,  there  is  the  central  chapter  and 
others  on  Unamuno  and  Antonio  Machado. 
From  Palabras  menores\  “Cajal  y  problema 
del  saber,”  “Hacia  una  teoria  del  intelectual 
catolico,”  and  “Poesia,  ciencia  y  realidad.” 
From  La  aventura  de  leer:  “Notas  para  una 
teoria  de  la  lectura,”  and  essays  on  Cervantes 
and  Quevedo.  From  Espana  como  problema: 
“La  generacion  del  noventa  y  ocho,”  and  an 
essay  on  Mcnendez  Pelayo.  From  Vestigios: 
essays  on  Menendez  Pidal  and  Azorin.  For 
those  unacquainted  with  Lain’s  work,  this 
anthology  will  provide  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  one  of  Spain’s  foremost  intellectuals. 
For  others,  it  will  shed  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  the  way  in  which  Lain  tends  to  assess 
his  own  literary  and  philosophical  production. 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 

Mauro  Olmeda.  El  ingenio  de  Cervantes  y 
la  locura  de  Don  Quljote.  Mexico.  Atlante. 
1958.  351  pages.  $3. 

This  is  a  documented  study  of  the  literary 
content  of  the  Quijote,  and  of  the  historical 
and  social  aspects  of  the  life  and  epoch  of 
Cervantes.  It  presents  some  of  the  main  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Cervantine  era  based  on  the  novels 
of  chivalry  incorporated  in  the  Quijote,  such 
as  the  development  of  the  concepts  of  hero¬ 
ism,  love,  and  fame.  Ideas  and  institutions 
existing  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  attitude  towards  the  nobility,  the 
Church  and  governmental  institutions  are  also 
studied.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  Don  Quijote’s  madness,  and  of  the 
quixotic  humor  which  gives  the  book  its  im¬ 
mortality. 

Kelvin  M.  Parser 
Chicago,  III. 

^  Richard  L.  Predmore.  El  mundo  del  Qui¬ 
jote.  Madrid.  Insula.  1958.  169  pages.  70 
ptas. 

The  aim  of  this  latest  interpretation  of  El 
Quijote  is  to  provide  a  personal,  “organic 
vision”  of  Cervantes’s  novelistic  world  from 
selected  “fundamental  components.”  It  dem¬ 
onstrates  with  abundant  examples  and  “plain, 
clear  language”  that  literature  determines  the 
characters’  illusions  in  life,  that  their  adven¬ 
tures  spring  from  the  clash  between  illusions 
and  reality,  and  that  enchantments  protect 
illusions  against  inhospitable  reality.  Almost 
one-fourth  of  the  book  efficiently  tabulates  the 
use  of  conjectural  and  emotive  vocabulary. 
The  conclusion  reaffirms  the  oscillating  na¬ 


ture  of  “El  Quijote’s”  reality.  The  book’s  title 
carries  abstract  rather  than  exact  reference  to 
content,  which  focusses  major  attention  on 
Don  Quijote  and  Sancho. 

Winston  A.  Reynolds 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

**  Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzunegui.  Mis  pdgihas 
preferidas.  Madrid.  Credos.  1958.  354 
pages.  80  ptas. 

These  “preferred  pages,”  with  autobiographic 
preface  and  notes,  are  a  definite  challenge 
to  further  acquaintance  with  Spain’s  out.^tand- 
ing  novelist.  The  larger  units  display  best  his 
rich  and  simple  style,  his  command  of  dia¬ 
logue,  abundant  humor,  superbly  human  and 
moving,  almost  humble,  approach  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  theme  of  life,  so  generally  disgusting  to 
him  and  yet  God’s  “supreme  gift.”  As  for 
life’s  mysterious  climax,  death,  there  are  in¬ 
triguing  pages  by  this  erstwhile  friend  of 
Unamuno,  with  acknowledgment  to  related 
intellects,  Quevedo,  Fray  Jeronimo  Feijoo 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  Rilke.  For  compassion  with 
pathetic  children  and  mothers,  there  is  a  stir¬ 
ring  sample  with  poetic  overtones,  “Donde  se 
ve  toda  una  mujer.”  For  sheer  mirth,  “Aquel 
dia  la  patrona”  stands  out.  In  “Aquella  casa 
de  Austria,”  Zunzunegui  exalts  enjoyment  of 
life  while  one  has  it,  and  rejects  gloom:  “El 
Escorial  .  .  .  es  exaltacion  de  la  came  muerta, 
no  de  la  came  triunfante.” 

Thor  f.  Beck 
Hanover,  Ind. 

^  Cifra  antologica  de  Fabio  Baudrit  Gon¬ 
zalez.  San  Jose,  C.R.  Universidad  de  Costa 
Rica.  1956.  346  pages. 

Baudrit  Gonzalez’s  short  stories,  sketches, 
legends,  and  humorous  cronicas  (a  genre 
which  he  termed  minucias)  appeared  under 
five  different  pseudonyms  in  Costa  Rica’s 
daily  papers  and  literary  journals  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  The  present  volume 
offers  a  cross-section  with  a  brief  glossary,  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  an  informative  es¬ 
say  about  the  author  by  Arturo  Agiiero  Chaves, 
Baudrit  Gonz^ez’s  successor  in  the  Academia 
Costar  rice  nse. 

Evidently  the  author’s  favorite  settings  are 
Barba  (his  birth  place),  Heredia,  and  San 
Jose,  his  favorite  subject  matter  “pcquenas 
grandes  cosas,”  recorded  with  an  indulgent, 
at  times  gently  didactic,  smile.  Usually  it  is  an 
amusing  incident,  a  quaint  type,  a  local  tradi¬ 
tion  or  a  picturesque  legend  which  captures 
the  author’s  imagination  and  is  set  down  with 
economy  of  words,  unity  of  theme,  and  a  keen 
eye  for  the  humorous  situation. 
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This  is  good  storytelling  undoubtedly;  how¬ 
ever,  many  local  allusions  which  must  have 
been  full  of  meaning  for  the  newspaper  read¬ 
er  in  San  Jose  cannot  be  adequately  savored 
by  the  outsider  of  today.  Kurt  L.  Levy 

University  of  Toronto 

**  Ramon  Eugenio  de  Goicoechea.  Dinero 
para  morir,  Barcelona.  Mateu.  1958.  287 
pages.  60  ptas. 

This,  Goicoechea’s  first  novel,  is  a  tense,  tight¬ 
ly  knit,  anguished  work,  altogether  in  the 
tremendista  tradition.  The  action,  which  takes 
place  in  the  disreputable  quarters  of  Madrid, 
covers  the  period  of  only  one  night.  A  mild, 
sheltered  boy  of  eighteen,  intent  on  asserting 
his  independence  and  proving  his  manhood, 
collects  his  month’s  salary,  picks  up  a  prosti¬ 
tute,  makes  the  round  of  night  spots  with  her, 
finds  his  first  sexual  experience  a  disillusioning 
one,  and  in  the  morning,  while  remorsefully 
returning  home  to  his  widowed  mother,  is 
run  down  and  killed  by  a  bus.  In  a  series  of 
flashbacks  we  sec  all  the  dreary  hopelessness 
of  his  drab  life  and  the  inevitable  sordidness 
of  hers.  Dinero  para  morir  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  honest  and  technically  interesting 
novels  to  come  out  of  Spain  in  the  past  decade. 

Cyrus  C.  DeCoster 
University  of  Kansas 

Luisa  josefina  Hernandez.  Los  huespedes 
reales.  Xalapa.  Universidad  Vcracruzana. 
1958.  108  pages. 

Everything  about  this  play — its  balanced  struc¬ 
ture,  the  terseness  of  its  language,  and  the 
depth  of  characterization — reveals  its  classi¬ 
cism.  The  fact  that  the  protagonist,  a  simple 
Mexican  girl,  reminds  one,  in  her  pathetic  sit¬ 
uation,  of  Electra,  confirms  one’s  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  definite  classical  approach  on  the 
author’s  part  to  the  content  and  form  of  this 
play.  It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  its  definite 
classicism  that  this  play  fails  to  be  convincing 
at  the  end.  The  author  has  felt  the  need  to 
explain  the  highly  romantic  and  complex  char¬ 
acter  of  the  protagonist  in  the  least  possible 
situations,  the  result  being  that  the  scenes  at 
times  become  somewhat  confusing  because 
some  of  the  other  characters  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  more  fully  and  at  times  they 
are  forced  to  express  themselves  only  partially. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  same  process  of  over¬ 
simplification,  of  paring  off  everything  non- 
essential,  helps  the  author  to  express,  through 
her  selected  details,  deep  and  vigorous  pas¬ 
sions  which  at  times  almost  raise  this  play  to 
the  tragic  level,  Rodolfo  Cardona 

Chatham  College 


**  Jorge  Icaza.  El  chulla  Romero  y  Flores. 
Quito.  Casa  de  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  1958. 
242  pages.  $25  m/ecua. 

The  protagonist’s  life  is  bedeviled  by  an  inner 
conflict,  torn  between  his  father’s  defiant  pride 
and  his  Indian  mother’s  humble  resignation. 
Straining  in  vain  to  hide  “lo  que  tenia  de 
mama  Domitila,”  Romero  y  Flores  finally 
sheds  his  mask,  finding  reality  and  fulfilment 
among  that  layer  of  society  which  he  had  con¬ 
sistently  despised.  Human  suffering  and  prole¬ 
tarian  solidarity  come  to  resolve  the  inherent 
contradiction  in  his  existence. 

Icaza’s  latest  novel  displays  the  keen  powers 
of  observation,  description  and  true-to-life 
dialogue  as  well  as  that  intense  social  con¬ 
sciousness  which  marked  Huasipungo.  Yet, 
while  the  latter’s  social  message  engulfed  its 
entire  plot,  and  its  relentless  gloom  encroached 
upon  its  artistic  essence,  the  former  achieves 
a  clear  aesthetic  identity  through  its  variety  in 
human  experience  and  maturity  of  stylistic 
shading. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

David  Vela.  Un  personaje  sin  novela. 
Mexico,  Costa-Amic.  1958,  175  pages. 

In  this  aptly-named  work,  reminiscent  of  the 
picaresque  novel  by  reason  of  its  humor  and 
its  episodic  and  autobiographical  style,  the 
protagonist  saunters  through  a  whimsical  plot, 
making  roguish  appraisals  of  several  aspects 
of  the  Guatemalan  scene  as  he  goes.  The  mili¬ 
tary,  politics,  contemporary  fx)etry — all  serve 
as  targets  for  Vela’s  gibes.  And  although,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  picaresque  novelists.  Vela’s 
festive  humor  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
serious  overtones,  the  book  is  at  its  best  as  a 
showcase  for  the  author’s  nimble  wit. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Adolfo  Anguiano  Valadez.  Espigas.  Mex¬ 
ico,  The  Author.  1958.  94  pages. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  poet  in  the 
twentieth  century  who  can  rightly  be  called 
a  mystic  in  the  sixteenth  century  meaning  of 
that  word,  that  is  to  say,  a  poet  whose  mind, 
in  enamoured  delirium,  wishes  to  unite  with 
the  Divinity — the  beloved.  But  such  is  the 
case  with  this  poet  whose  poems,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  express  a  breath  of  divine  love,  be¬ 
cause  the  soul  where  these  poems  are  born 
“esta  enamorada  de  lo  sobrenatural,  a  tal 
grado,  que  se  diria  que  no  existe  para  ella 
parte  cosmica  donde  no  encuentre  las  huellas 
del  Amado,”  as  the  critic  J.  de  Jesus  Arrona, 
who  presents  the  present  volume  to  the  read- 
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crs,  has  so  aptly  written.  Particularly  success¬ 
ful  in  achieving  this  utter  self-surrender  to 
better  approach  his  desired  end,  are  the  poems 
“No  hay  nadie,”  “Atrevimiento,”  “El  hurto,” 
and  “Permanencia  del  astro,”  in  all  of  which 
the  poet  approaches  a  mystic  climate  seldom 
found  today  in  Hispanic  poetry. 

Rodolfo  Cardona 

Chatham  College 

Antologia  de  poesla  espahola  1957-1958. 

Jimenez  Martos,  comp.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 

1958.  343  pages. 

Every  two  years  since  1954  Aguilar  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  anthology  of  poetry  taken  from 
Spanish  reviews  and  “little  magazines.”  This 
is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series.  Since  the 
criterion  used  is  not  limited  to  living  poets,  we 
are  fortunate  to  find  several  newly  published 
works  of  poets  such  as  Salvador  Rueda,  Fede¬ 
rico  Garcia  Lorca,  Miguel  Hernandez,  and 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez.  Living  poets  included 
arc  both  established  writers  and  younger 
voices  coming  to  the  fore.  Some  of  the  writers, 
Camilo  Jose  Ccla,  Jose  Agustin  Goytisolo, 
and  Jose  Luis  Martin  Dcscalzo,  for  example, 
arc  widely  known  outside  Spain  for  their 
novels.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  list 
of  the  various  magazines  from  which  the 
poems  have  been  chosen. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

W  Clotilde  Luisi,  Jose  Maria  Podcsta.  Treinta 

jovenes  poetas  italianos.  Montevideo. 

Cuadernos  Julio  Herrera  y  Rcissig:-  n.d. 

64  pages.  * 

This  anthology  of  translations  is  designed  to 
introduce  to  the  Spanish-speaking  reader  the 
work  of  thirty  modern  Italian  poets;  at  the 
same  time,  it  anticipates  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  critical  anthology  now  in  preparation  by 
the  same  editors. 

These  poets,  whose  average  age  is  thirty- 
five,  belong  to  the  so-called  “fourth  genera¬ 
tion,”  those  who  were  born  and  came  to  ma¬ 
turity  during  Italy’s  Fascist  regime  and  its 
immediate  aftermath.  Yet  theirs  is  not  ideo¬ 
logical  poetry  or  poetry  of  a  social  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  the  work  of  most  of  these  young 
poets  is  deeply  personal  and  intimate,  con¬ 
cerned  with  universals,  to  be  sure,  but  uni- 
versals  expressed  in  purely  individual — lyric — 
terms.  There  is  no  profound  originality  of 
form,  content,  or  technique  in  these  poems. 
The  themes  that  predominate  are  those  of 
love,  nature,  the  brevity  of  life,  the  fleeting 
passage  of  time,  death.  Nevertheless,  in  many 
instances,  the  reader  is  aware  of  being  in  the 


presence  of  true  poetic  talent;  and  he  is  im¬ 
pressed  in  these  instances  by  the  genuineness 
and  sincerity  of  deep  emotions  deeply  felt  and 
vigorously  expressed. 

Warren  L.  Meinhardt 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Pedro  C.  dc  Maria.  Giieya.  Buenos  Aires. 

Almafuerte.  1958.  145  pages. 

A  druggist  of  La  Plata,  already  honored  by 
gold  medals  for  a  volume  of  poetry  and  one 
of  prose,  continues  his  claims  to  a  position  as 
outstanding  nativist  poet  in  his  volume  Giieya, 
with  cover  sketch  by  Juan  Bautista  Devoto. 

Born  in  Vieytes  in  1902,  de  Maria  was 
steeped  in  the  gaucho  lore,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  musical  ballads  of  the  collection  he  wants 
to  be  the  singer  of  the  traditions  of  his  native 
Magdalena.  Since  1925  he  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  gaucho  poetry  in  native  dialect,  and  clas¬ 
sical  decimos  and  sonnets  in  flawless  Castilian, 
except  for  the  sonnet  “El  mosquito.”  Those 
who  read  the  poemas  camperos  in  this  volume 
or  in  his  Yuyitos  de  mi  campo  (1955)  will 
join  in  the  chorus  of  admiration  that  has 
greeted  the  work  of  Pedro  de  Maria. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Vicente  Aguilera  Cerni.  La  aventura  crea- 
dora.  Valencia.  Fomento  de  Cultura.  n.d. 
148  pages.  40  ptas. 

The  seven  essays  in  this  little  book  deal  with 
different  aspects  of  the  artist’s  creative  urge 
as  exemplified  in  certain  works  of  two  nov¬ 
elists  (Thomas  Mann  and  Proust),  two  poets 
(Espronceda  and  Rilke),  and  three  painters 
(El  Greco,  Vlaminck,  Van  Gogh).  In  his  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  Pedro  Caba  hails  the 
author  as  a  new  and  genuine  essayist  of  out¬ 
standing  merit  and  in  the  text  Aguilera  re¬ 
peatedly  refers  to  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  a  manner 
as  if  he  claims  direct  descent  from  him.  How¬ 
ever,  in  scope  and  vision  Aguilera’s  essays  are 
of  considerably  lesser  dimension  than  those 
of  his  master.  To  judge  his  style — the  most 
important  requirement  in  an  essayist  aspiring 
to  greatness — must  be  left  to  critics  more 
competent  in  this  field  than  is  the  present 
reviewer. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

W  Azorm.  De  un  transeunte.  Madrid.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1958.  172  pages.  18  ptas. 

To  Garcia  Mercadal  we  are  indebted  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  preserving  in  book  form  these 
articles  by  Azon'n  on  literature,  politics,  and 
modern  civilization,  first  published  in  ABC, 
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1914-29.  Azorin’s  keen  commentaries  on 
widely  diversified  figures  of  European  litera¬ 
ture  impress  the  reader  once  more  with  the 
tremendous  scope  of  his  knowledge  and  com¬ 
prehension. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  evidence  that 
Azorin  precedes  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  some  of 
his  ideas  regarding  the  masses,  as  expressed 
in  Espana  invertebrada,  1922,  and  La  rebelion 
de  las  masas,  1929-30.  In  1919,  Azorin  writes: 
“La  cantidad,  el  numero  domina  en  el  mun- 
do.”  Also:  “Es  el  numero,  la  cantidad,  la  masa 
quienes  dominan  en  la  politica  de  los  pueblos. 
.  .  .”  In  1920,  Azorin  notes  that  “las  clases  di- 
rectivas  de  la  politica  se  hallan  en  la  mas 
profunda  decadencia.”  He  deplores  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  quantity  over  quality  in  the 
modern  world. 

For  Azorin,  “la  civilizacion  no  es  la  materia, 
sino  el  espiritu.”  He  is  ever  a  defender  of 
sensitivity  and  courtesy,  of  intelligence  and 
independent  thought,  of  justice  and  truth. 
Ever  manifest  are  his  love  for  Spain  and  his 
preoccupation  with  time. 

Marguerite  C.  Rand 
University  oj  Maryland 

P.  Angel  L<)pez.  El  cancionero  popular  en 
el  teatro  de  Tirso  de  Molina.  Estudios: 
Monografico.  No.  43.  1958.  137  pages. 
This  essay  on  the  songs  in  Tirso’s  plays  is  the 
first  complete  exposition  of  its  subject.  Father 
Lopez  is  of  Tirso’s  own  order,  the  Orden  de 
la  Merced;  Estudios  is  the  Order’s  publica¬ 
tion.  The  essay  is  part  of  the  author’s  study 
for  the  licenciatura,  and  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  don  Joaquin  de  Entrambasaguas. 
Father  Lopez  regrets  that  he  could  not  include 
the  music  of  the  songs;  he  has  done  what  he 
could  to  elucidate  his  material  in  all  other 
major  ways.  The  essay  is  divided  into  seven¬ 
teen  chapters,  each  dealing  with  one  aspect  or 
type  of  Tirso’s  songs.  The  discussion  thus 
includes  the  cancion  popular,  the  versos  de 
gaita  gallega,  the  endecasilabos,  the  seguidilla, 
Tirso’s  debt  to  the  romancero,  and  so  on.  The 
author’s  technical  knowledge  was  entirely  ade¬ 
quate  to  his  task;  the  result  is  excellent.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Tirso  and  of  the  comedia  are  grateful 
to  Father  Lopez  for  this  monograph.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Padres  Mercedarios, 
Duque  de  Sexto,  32,  Madrid. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Espiritu  de  la  letra. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  4th  ed., 
1958.  xii  -f"  198  pages.  30  ptas. 

’Fhe  larger  part  of  this  collection  of  short  es¬ 


says  (articles),  which  are  commentaries  on 
books  as  they  appeared  during  the  author’s 
time,  appeared  in  three  previous  editions 
(1927,  1936,  1951).  In  this  edition,  the  editors 
have  added  an  appendix  which  constitutes  a 
felicitous  selection  of  similar  commentaries, 
such  as  “Sonata  de  estio”  of  Valle  Inclan  and 
“Nuevo  libro  de  Azorin.” 

The  author,  I  am  sure,  would  have  approved 
of  the  commentaries  incorporated,  since  they 
keep  well  within  the  vein  of  the  essays  that 
appeared  in  the  first  and  subsequent  editions. 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  oj  Chicago 

Ruben  Salazar  Mallen.  Las  ostras  o  la 
literatura.  Mexico.  TTie  Author.  2nd  ed., 
1958.  79  pages. 

This  small  book,  evidently  published  by  the 
author  himself,  consists  of  a  scries  of  un¬ 
related,  small  essays,  some  of  which  are  de¬ 
voted  to  subjects  which  arc  of  little  or  no 
interest  to  the  non-Mexican  reader.  The  first 
series  of  essays,  the  only  ones  which  do  not 
deal  exclusively  with  a  local  subject,  repre¬ 
sent  a  tour  de  force  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
devoted  to  the  thankless  task  of  trying  to  show 
the  reader  that  the  plastic  arts — painting  and 
sculpture,  particularly — completely  lack  au¬ 
tonomy  of  expression,  being  wholly  depend¬ 
ent,  according  to  him,  on  words.  Otherwise, 
“se  limitan  a  ser  agradables  o  desagradablcs, 
a  ser  bellas  o  faltas  de  belleza.  No  mas.” 
Furthermore,  these  plastic  arts  have  always 
been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  oppression 
and  serfdom  of  man;  they  have  always  been 
on  the  side  of  the  strong  and  dominating  mi¬ 
norities  which  not  only  exploit  and  oppress 
the  weak  by  imposing  on  them  rules  which 
are  to  their  own  convenience,  but,  in  addition, 
try  to  mold  the  sensibility  and  thought  of  the 
masses  so  that  they  can  more  easily  govern. 
For  these  two  reasons  the  plastic  arts  should 
be  demoted  from  the  rank  of  pure  and  true 
art. 

Rodolfo  Cardona 
Chatham  College 

^  Cordova  Iturburu.  La  pintura  argentina 
del  siglo  XX.  Buenos  Aires.  Atlantida. 
1958.  276  pages  -|-  29  plates. 

Iturburu’s  detailed  and  comprehensive  ac¬ 
count  gives  more  than  a  mere  history  of 
twentieth  century  Argentine  painting;  it  deals 
also  with  the  previous  century  and  does  not 
bypass  a  painter  like  Pedro  Figari,  though 
Figari  is  Uruguayan.  The  presentation  is  calm 
and  objective  and  does  not  make  the  usual 
chauvinistic  claims.  The  author  rightly  char- 
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actcrizcs  the  spirit  of  Argentine  art  as  “hecho 
de  medida,  de  contencion,  de  equilibrio,  de 
buen  sentido  creador.”  Argentine  art  has  not 
contributed  to  the  art  of  the  Americas  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  impulses  of  Mexican  art,  or  the  wide 
variety  and  experimental  fervor  of  North 
American  art,  but  it  has  in  the  last  forty  years 
achieved  a  high  level  of  competency  and  a  defi¬ 
nite  character  of  its  own.  Iturburu’s  book  is  a 
model  of  responsible  criticism  and  of  unas¬ 
suming  and  scholarly  regional  art  history. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Luis  Farre.  Cincuenta  ahos  de  filosofia  en 
Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Peuser.  1958. 
366  pages. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Luis  Farre,  Professor  of 
Aesthetics  at  the  National  University  of  Tu- 
cuman,  constitutes  one  of  the  clearest  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  trend  of  Argentine  philosophy 
since  1875.  Written  in  a  clear  and  readable 
style,  the  volume  not  only  deals  with  material¬ 
ism,  positivism,  and  existentialism  but  in¬ 
cludes  also  a  rather  careful  review  of  Catholic 
ideology  in  general,  and  Jesuit  philosophy  in 
particular.  The  subject  matter  is  well  organ¬ 
ized,  comprehensive  and  critical.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  accentuate  certain  original 
Argentine  contributions  to  metaphysics,  and 
in  addition  has  shown  the  broad  patterns  of 
thought  that  have  emanated  from  Europe  and 
America  to  Argentina.  A  thorough  index 
makes  the  content  of  the  work  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  research  purposes. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

Juan  Zaragiieta.  Los  veinte  temas  que  he 
cultivado  en  los  cincuenta  ahos  de  mi 
labor  filosdjica.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1958.  179 
pages.  40  ptas. 

This  booklet  constitutes  a  synoptic  view  of 
Zaragiieta’s  ideology,  though  most  of  his 
ideas  expressed  here  seem  to  come  from  his 
famous  Filosofia  y  vida  and  El  vocabulario 
filosdfico.  The  twenty  themes  he  has  selected 
generally  reflect  his  most  intimate  thought. 
TJiey  definitely  transcend  the  subject  matter 
common  to  other  Catholic  philosophers.  As 
a  personalist,  Zaragiieta  is  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  levels  of  value  experience,  their 
relationship  and  mutual  influence.  In  the  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  on  the  crisis  of  European 
civilization,  moral,  religious  and  political  value 
levels  are  explored  and  analyzed,  and  their 
respective  degeneration  classified.  The  author 
offers  personalistic  solutions  to  most  problems 


discussed.  TTie  work  is  written  succinctly,  with 
authority,  and  exhibits  a  clear  and  logical  style. 
It  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  per¬ 
sonalist.  Hans  Beerman 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

**  Marfa  Teresa  Babin.  Panorama  de  la  cul- 
tura  puertorriqueha.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  In- 
stituto  de  Cultura  Puertorriquena.  1958. 
507  pages,  ill.  $7. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  have  welcomed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  this  vivid  picture  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  culture  in  which  Marfa  Teresa 
Babin  presents  her  beloved  island,  first,  strug¬ 
gling  for  expression  during  the  trying  period 
of  Spanish  domination,  then  awakening  into 
political  and  literary  life,  and  finally  occupy¬ 
ing  its  place  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  different  aspects  of  Puerto  Rican  cul¬ 
ture  are  presented  to  the  reader  in  four  parts 
entitled  as  follows:  “La  tierra  y  el  hombre,” 
“La  vida  y  el  arte,”  “La  expresion  literaria,” 
“Rumbos  futuros.” 

On  undertaking  the  task  of  writing  a  book 
of  this  nature,  Marfa  Teresa  Babfn  has  taken 
pains,  after  long  years  of  patient  research,  in 
organizing  her  work  methodically,  in  express¬ 
ing  her  ideas  clearly  and  orderly  and  in  giving 
to  her  readers  a  true  picture,  free  from  affec¬ 
tation,  of  the  development  of  Puerto  Rican 
culture.  M.  Tirado 

Wagner  College 

Dulce  Marfa  Loynaz.  Un  verano  en  Tene¬ 
rife.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1958.  405  pages. 
This  title  may  suggest  a  summer  idyll  in  a 
far-off  romantic  land.  It  is  really  a  four-month 
stay  on  some  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  a  trip 
around  them  all  by  a  Cuban  poet  whose  hus¬ 
band  was  born  on  one  of  them.  Tradition,  his¬ 
tory,  myth,  and  poetry  arc  all  utilized  to  make 
interesting  and  informative  reading.  The  read¬ 
er  accompanies  Dulce  Marfa,  her  spouse  and 
friends,  listens  breathlessly  to  the  past,  and  sees 
before  him  the  present  of  these  Fortunate 
Islands.  Amply  documented,  the  poet  points 
out  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  ever- 
attacking  waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  peri¬ 
odically-exploding  craters  of  hoary  volcanos. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  missed  of  flora  and  fauna, 
topography  and  history,  faith  and  practice;  all 
written  with  flowing  poetic  ink  and  a  magic 
pen  •^hat  befriends.  The  reading  ended,  the 
reader  has  new  desires:  to  visit  the  Islands  that 
have  such  health-restoring  air  and  water,  and 
to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  their 
heroic  inhabitants.  Donato  Internoscia 

University  of  Akron 


Books  in  Italian 

f For  Other  Books  in  Italian,  see  “Headliners") 


^  Nora  Baldi.  II  paradiso  di  Saba.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1958.  89  pages.  1,000  1. 
Besides  the  slim  book  by  Giuseppe  Ferraro 
and  the  extremely  perceptive  essays  by  Gia¬ 
como  Debcnedetti  (as  yet  unpublished  in  book 
form)  there  exists  no  thorough  study  of  Um¬ 
berto  Saba  (1883-1957),  considered  by  many 
critics  one  of  the  finest  Italian  poets  of  this 
century. 

The  little  volume  by  Nora  Baldi  is  a  gentle, 
sympathetic  treatment  of  Saba’s  last  months, 
spent  mosdy  in  a  Gorizia  Hospital  where  he 
was  to  pass  away.  Her  modest  volume  is  some¬ 
thing  between  an  intimate,  limited  biography 
and  an  affectionate  collection  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Triestino  on  poetry,  love,  and 
life. 

Nora  Baldi  does  not  attempt  to  judge  Saba 
either  as  a  man  or,  much  less,  as  a  poet,  al¬ 
though  she  admires  greatly  her  subject,  in 
spite  of  his  “personal”  limitations.  Taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  forthcoming  Epistolario  (be¬ 
ing  readied  by  Saba’s  daughter  Linuccia), 
Nora  Baldi’s  book  should  prove  to  be  of  value 
to  the  future  critic  who  will  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  evaluating  a  poet  who  could  be,  in  art 
and  in  life,  kind  and  polemical,  bitter  and 
compassionate,  modest  and  downright  con¬ 
ceited. 

Sergio  Pacific! 

Yale  University 

**  Gigi  Cavalli.  Ungaretti.  Milano.  Fabbri. 
1958.  181  pages.  960  1. 

Carlo  Bo,  one  of  Italy’s  most  judicious  critics 
of  modern  literature,  writes  in  the  preface  that 
this  essay  “non  richiede  certo  una  prefazione, 
tutt’al  piu  una  parola  di  saluto.”  This  reviewer 
approves  completely.  Cavalli  picks  up  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  major  themes  in  Ungaretti’s  works, 
from  his  first  publications  in  iMcerba  (1915) 
to  the  early  1950’s,  from  his  Futurist-Dada 
lieginnings  (he  knew  Apollinaire,  Salmon, 
Breton,  Papini,  Soffici  and  many  others  of  the 
avant-garde  in  Paris)  to  a  more  reserved  pres¬ 
ent.  Poet,  critic,  and  translator  (of  Saint-Jean 
Perse  and  Gongora),  Ungaretti  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  major  Italian  literary  figures  of  this 
century.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  encompass 
his  entire  production  in  one  volume;  it  will 
not  be  the  last.  Because  of  its  small  size,  cita¬ 
tions  are  kept  to  a  minimum;  the  interested 
reader  might  be  advised  to  keep  a  copy  of 
the  poet’s  works  at  hand.  A  brief  notice  in¬ 


forms  the  reader  where  bibliographies  on 
Ungaretti  may  be  found. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

^  Paolo  Chiarini.  Bertolt  Brecht.  Bari. 

Laterza.  1959.  viii  -j-  311  pages.  2,000  1. 
This  introduction  into  Brecht’s  drama  for 
Italian  readers  hardly  presents  any  new  view¬ 
points.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  restatement  of 
the  by  now  familiar  legend  propagated  chiefly 
by  Herbert  Ihering;  no  attempt  at  an  inde¬ 
pendent  critical  judgment  of  Brecht’s  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  dramatist  has  been  made.  Still,  if 
compared  to  similar  recent  presentations  in 
English  or  French,  the  book  stands  up  quite 
well.  At  least,  Chiarini  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  as  well  as  German 
literature,  and  not  merely  of  Brecht’s  con¬ 
temporaries  and  immediate  predecessors,  but 
also  of  earlier  writers;  also,  he  has  read  most 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  source  material. 
The  lines  he  draws  from  Lessing’s  to  Brecht’s 
dramaturgic  theories  merit  wider  attention 
and  should  be  developed  more  fully. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

^  Spartaco  Gamberini.  Poeti  metafisici  e 

cavalieri  in  Inghilterra.  Firenze.  Olschki. 

1959.  269  pages. 

From  Croce  to  Mario  Praz  Italian  scholars 
have  shown  a  special  fondness  for  English 
literature.  Their  contributions  have  been  both 
wide-ranging  and  brilliant.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  their  work  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  where  their  knowledge  of  Marinism, 
emblem  literature,  and  the  tonalities  of  Coun¬ 
ter-Reformation  px)etry  has  provided  them 
with  a  unique  p)ersp)ective  from  which  to  view 
the  metaphysicals.  In  view  of  this  tradition. 
Professor  Gamberini’s  book  is  rather  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  is  not  an  original  study  so  much 
as  a  survey  based  on  assumptions  which  have 
been  current  in  England  and  America  since 
Grierson  and  which  now,  in  fact,  seem  some¬ 
what  dated.  There  is  surprisingly  little  use  of 
the  immense  body  of  scholarship  which  has 
accumulated  since  1920  and  still  less  of  the 
kind  of  original  research  which  has  consis¬ 
tently  distinguished  the  work  of  Professor 
Praz.  However,  to  emphasize  these  points  may 
be  unfair  to  Professor  Gamberini.  In  surveying 
such  a  large  field  he  has  been  forced  to  take 
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a  rather  general  approach.  The  result  is  a  book 
which  will  be  most  useful  to  those  who  are 
not  specialists  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
even  specialists  will  find  points  of  interest, 
especially  in  his  discussions  of  such  little-read 
authors  as  Quarles,  Benlowes,  and  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Giovanni  Getto.  Vita  di  forme  e  forme  di 
vita  nel  "Decameron."  Torino.  Petrini. 
1958.  viii  -|-  315  pages.  2,500  1. 

This  series  of  eight  essays  constitutes  one 
whole,  even  though  they  were  written  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  some  had  been  published 
separately.  The  first  essay  {Lm  cornice  e  le 
componenti  espressive  del  "Decameron")  ap¬ 
peared  in  Itinerari,  III  (1955),  the  third  {La 
composizione  della  novella  di  Andreuccio), 
in  Letteratura,  IV  (1956),  and  the  last  (/m- 
magini  del  "Decameron"  nella  "Gerusalemme 
liberata")  in  Studi  Tassiani  ( 1956,  n.  6).  Other 
essays  are  devoted  to  the  structure  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  Ser  Ciappelletto,  to  Ghismonda  and 
the  structure  of  the  entire  quarta  giornata. 
The  accent  on  “forms  of  life”  rather  than  on 
“the  life  of  forms”  seems  to  prevail  in  the  es¬ 
says  on  the  Florentine  civilta  in  the  sesta  gior¬ 
nata,  on  fluctuations  between  illusion  and  the 
experience  of  reality.  The  dignified  character 
of  the  Decameron,  a  work  still  so  readily  as¬ 
sociated  with  frivolity,  is  set  forth  throughout, 
especially  by  creating  the  awareness  that  some 
of  the  imagery  of  the  Decameron  can  be  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  solemnity  of  the  Geru¬ 
salemme.  Alfred  Adler 

Brool{lyn  College 

^  Pasquale  Mainenti.  Miti  letterari  e  verita. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  171  pages.  700  1. 
In  Italy  it  is  not  the  tradition  for  scholars  to 
hide  their  differences  behind  smirks.  Dis¬ 
similarity  of  opinion  between  two  or  more 
Italian  scholars  can  soon  become  verbal,  pole¬ 
mic,  and  fruitful. 

This  short  book  by  an  eminent  professor  of 
literature  is  such  an  example  of  militant  criti¬ 
cism.  Starting  with  the  premise  that  the  official 
critic  in  Italy  has  felt  himself  “excused  from 
following  logic,”  the  author  dynamites  a  num¬ 
ber  of  myths  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
discussion  of  Italian  literature.  Four  varied 
areas  are  treated:  Dante;  the  concept  of  “the 
spirit  of  a  century”  in  literature;  the  sixteenth 
century;  and,  Giosu^  Carducci. 

The  myths  which  Mainenti  attacks  are  not 
straw  men;  the  criticisms  are  valuable. 

Kenneth  Prht 
Los  Angeles  State  College 


**  Angelo  Morelli.  La  poesia  di  William 

Empson.  Catania.  Giannotta.  1959.  157 
pages.  900  1. 

As  Professor  Morelli  notes  several  times  in 
his  study,  the  poetry  of  William  Empson  is 
deeply  influenced  by  his  critical  theories.  It 
abounds  in  ambiguities,  paradoxes,  double¬ 
meanings,  and  nuances  which  are  generated 
primarily  by  its  language.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  any  attempt  to  explicate  it  systematically 
would  be  heroic;  an  attempt  by  a  critic  whose 
language  is  not  English  is  more  than  heroic — 
it  is  almost  Quixotic.  The  most  astonishing 
fact  about  Professor  Morelli’s  book  is  that  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  success.  It  consists  of  a 
survey  of  Empson  as  poet  and  critic,  followed 
by  detailed  exegeses  of  some  twenty-nine 
poems.  These  vary  in  quality  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  generate  controversy;  but  they  remain  the 
first  survey  of  Empson’s  poetry,  and  as  such 
they  are  extremely  stimulating. 

Professor  Morelli  does  not,  of  course,  wholly 
escape  the  pitfalls  of  his  subject.  For  example 
in  his  examination  of  “Rolling  the  Lawn”  he 
has  serious  trouble  with  the  couplet,  “holding 
the  Holy  Roller  at  the  slope/(The  English 
fetisch,  not  the  Texas  Pope).”  Being  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  the  religious  sect,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  “Holy  Roller”  may  refer  either  to 
the  cylinder  of  a  revolver  (“symbol  of  vio¬ 
lence”),  or  to  “that  rich  section  of  ‘rolling 
land’  in  Texas  called  ‘the  prairie  belt.’  ”  One 
suspects  that  Morelli’s  authority  here  must 
have  been  a  Texan,  since  no  one  else  would 
apply  such  a  charitable  adjective  as  “rolling” 
to  the  Texas  prairie.  But  this  kind  of  error  is 
understandable  and  in  no  way  detracts  from 
Morelli’s  valuable  book. 

O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Carlo  Cassola.  II  taglio  del  bosco.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1959.  543  pages.  3,000  1. 

This  collection  of  long  short  stories  and  brief 
novels  comprises  all  of  Cassola’s  narrative 
work  to  date,  with  the  exception  of  Fausto  e 
Anna.  The  title  is  taken  from  the — artistically 
speaking — most  successful  of  the  nine  selec¬ 
tions,  the  linear  and  barren  story  of  a  man, 
who  after  his  wife’s  death  seeks  consolation 
in  the  hard,  isolated  life  of  the  lumberman. 
Cassola’s  talent  for  investing  simple,  every¬ 
day  details  with  meaning,  his  compassion  for 
the  uneventful  lives  of  his  characters,  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Tuscan  landscape,  his  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  political  aspirations  of  old-time 
socialists  and  postwar  Marxists  are  the  recur¬ 
rent  themes  around  which  his  stories  are  built. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  “Rosa  Gagliardi” 
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for  special  commendation — the  lesson  of  so¬ 
briety  and  objectivity  taught  by  nineteenth 
century  realism  could  not  be  better  exemplified. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Rutilio  Cateni.  Bocca  di  Mangione.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Parent!.  1959.  202  pages.  800  1. 

An  unusual  glimpse  of  rural  Italy  from  the 
March  on  Rome  to  the  end  of  Fascism.  Al¬ 
though  none  of  the  upheaving  aspects  of  the 
period  disturb  the  calm  of  the  little  river  town 
within  easy  reach  of  Pisa,  the  devastating  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  regime  on  the  population  are  most 
poignantly  depicted — false  hopes,  blind  ex¬ 
uberance,  the  surge  from  the  soil  to  crowded  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  Interest  is  centered  in  the 
pathetic  fate  of  those  who,  lightheartedly  at¬ 
tracted  into  the  movement  in  their  teens,  loy¬ 
ally  devote  their  lives  to  it  until  the  final 
debacle  catches  them  in  stunned  surprise. 

A  notable  first  novel  whose  easy  flowing  and 
intriguing  style  sharply  whets  the  appetite  for 
more  of  Cateni’s  distinctive  work. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Vincenzo  Fraschetti.  7/  sergente  John. 

Bologna.  Capitol.  1959.  251  pages.  850  1. 
Fraschetti,  author  of  a  prize-winning  juvenile 
novel,  tells  here  a  simple  tale  about  a  Negro 
sergeant  who,  during  his  army  service  in  a 
Ckrman  town,  takes  care  of  twenty-two  chil¬ 
dren  left  behind  by  other  American  Negro 
soldiers — and  eventually  finds  homes  for  them 
in  the  States.  On  the  whole,  the  plot  is  cred¬ 
ible — although  a  little  soap-operatic  in  its 
overpowering  triumph  of  goodness.  The  writ¬ 
ing  is  conventional,  but  moves  the  story  along 
well.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  should 
be  so  careless  as  to  place  John’s  Ixjuisiana 
childhood  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  mis- 
sfiell  names  with  the  gayest  abandon,  and  have 
his  Negro  sergeant,  born  in  a  Southern  shack, 
talk  like  someone’s  favorite  and  most  properly 
old-fashioned  uncle. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

®  Arnaldo  Frateili.  Nebbia  bassa.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1958.  198  pages.  800  1. 

This  is  both  a  schoolmaster  novel  and  a  love 
story,  and  it  achieves  a  most  unusual  fusion 
of  erotic  lyricism  with  wise  and  humane  specu¬ 
lation  about  the  professorial  life.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  engaging,  and  the  dramatic  develop¬ 
ment,  discreetly  symbolized  by  the  “mist”  of 
the  tide,  is  strong  and  coherent.  This  is  an  ex¬ 


cellent  novel  which  makes  one  want  to  seek 
out  and  read  the  author’s  earlier  works. 

Bonner  Mitchell 
University  of  Missouri 

Mario  Malloggi.  Le  colline  si  muovono. 
Milano.  Parent!.  1959.  340  pages.  1,000  1. 
Semi-autobiographical  novels  born  from  war 
experiences  continue  to  appear  with  unfailing 
regularity.  Le  colline  si  muovono  adds  an 
element  of  novelty  in  that  it  deals  with  a 
group  of  boys  in  their  late  teens  (the  author 
himself  was  born  in  1928),  for  whom  the  war 
was  essentially  an  interruption  of  their  studies 
and  their  growing-up  process.  What  happened 
to  them  when  so-called  normal  conditions 
were  restored,  and  how  they  found  their  way 
back  into  society,  trying  to  reshape  their  shat¬ 
tered  ideals,  makes  a  story  well  worth  reading. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Orsola  Nemi.  /  gioielli  rubati.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1958.  262  pages,  1,000  1. 

This  extremely  uneven  collection  of  short 
stories  opens  with  several  ambitious,  Poe-in¬ 
spired  long  pieces  which  are  competently  writ¬ 
ten,  though  curiously  old-fashioned.  Among 
the  stories  that  follow  are  some  rather  effective 
vignettes  of  simple  people,  in  a  quite  different 
mood  and  style.  At  the  end  is  a  series  of  short 
tales,  centering  mainly  around  the  love  life 
of  cats,  and  presumably  meant  to  give  us 
through  the  feline  protagonists  an  insight  into 
human  nature.  Closing  the  book,  one  regrets 
not  havifig  come  across  some  of  the  stories 
individually-  -  several  of  them  are  enjoyable — 
rather  than  in  a  collection  of  pieces  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  dumped  together,  with  a  common  by¬ 
line  as  the  only  justification. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Paul  di  San  Benedetto.  Dobbiamo  vivere 
anche  noi.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1958.  303 
pages.  800  1. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  Italian’s  spiritual 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  last  war.  He 
has  to  recover  not  only  from  the  loss  of  his 
family  and  from  the  transformation  of  his 
native  city  but  also  from  the  disgrace  of  the 
Fascist  ideology,  to  which  he  had  given  tacit 
allegiance.  Because  he  is  too  proud  and  too 
sensitive  to  perform  a  sudden  about-face,  his 
rehabilitation  is  long  and  difficult.  It  is  por¬ 
trayed  sympathetically  and  in  great  detail  by 
the  author,  who  may  very  well  be  transpos¬ 
ing  personal  experience.  Tliis  is  a  good  psy- 
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chological  novel  with  unobtrusive  philosoph¬ 
ical  overtones. 

Bonner  Mitchell 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Ferruccio  Rossi-Landi,  ed.  II  pensiero 
americano  contemporaneo.  2  vols.  Milano. 
Edizioni  di  Comuniti.  1958.  xi 
pages,  ill.;  xi  +  391  pages.  4,000  1.  ea. 
These  companion  volumes  represent  a  land¬ 
mark  in  cultural  exchange  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States.  One  contains  eight  essays 
in  the  social  sciences — sociology,  history,  psy¬ 
chology,  economics,  the  law — and  the  other 
contains  nine  essays  on  a  variety  of  philo¬ 
sophical  themes.  Together,  they  make  up  an 
absorbing  mirror  of  contemporary  American 
thought,  as  interesting  for  its  fresh  comments 
on  U.  S.  contributions  to  philosophy  and  the 
social  sciences  as  for  what  it  reveals  in  the 
process  about  Italian  culture  today. 

In  “La  democrazia  americana  di  ieri  e  di 
oggi,”  for  instance,  Giovanni  Sartori  points 
out  how,  in  the  light  of  Riesman’s  discussion 
of  American  character,  “the  vaunted  ‘indi¬ 
vidualism’  of  the  old  world  loses  much  of  its 
mythological  plumage,”  and  rather  than  an 
expression  of  mature  autonomy  it  comes  to 
look  like  a  survival  of  tradition — and  inner- 
directed  character — possible  because  of  less  de¬ 
veloped  and  still  not  widespread  mass  culture 
techniques. 

The  value  of  works  such  as  these  in  enrich¬ 
ing  contemporary  thought  by  cultural  cross- 
fertilization  is  suggested  by  another  essay  in 
which  Aldo  Visalberghi  discusses  Dewey’s 
concept  of  “transaction,”  seen  as  a  possible 
key  to  a  successful  integration  of  Italy’s  hu¬ 
manistic  and  historical-school  tradition  into  a 
modern  critical  naturalism. 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Turin’s  Centro  di  Studi  Metodologici, 
with  financial  help  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  was  prompted  by  the  strong 
interest  in  American  thought  among  the 
younger  Italian  scholars.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
contributors  are  fairly  young  men  (thirteen 
were  under  forty  when  the  books  appeared), 
and  nearly  all  were  teaching  at  Italian  uni¬ 
versities. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md, 

**  Gina  Pischel  Fraschini.  Breve  storia  dell’ 
arte  cinese.  Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  149 
pages  -f-  24  plates.  500  1. 

This  excellent  survey,  with  twenty-four  plates 
of  fine  workmanship,  gives  the  student  a 
broad,  accurate  picture  of  Chinese  art  in  his¬ 


tory  and  world  culture.  The  chronology  has 
been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  A  good 
index  accompanies  the  book.  TTiis  work,  num¬ 
ber  272  in  the  Universale  Economica  library 
published  by  Feltrinelli,  treats  with  particular 
clarity  the  various  foreign  influences,  includ¬ 
ing  the  modern,  that  have  entered  into  the  soul 
and  technique  of  Chinese  Art.  For  example, 
there  are  few  treatments  in  the  field  better,  in 
a  brief  form,  than  the  chapter  on  Buddhist 
art  and  its  Greco-Indian  elements.  Occidental 
techniques  in  modern  times  are  discussed 
judiciously,  but  not  overestimated;  all  is  a 
perfect  synthesis,  in  which  the  reader  sees  a 
complete  development  from  primitive  times 
to  the  present. 

Wm.  K.  Ivie 
Oklahoma  Christian  College 

**  Roman  Vlad.  Strawinsky-  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1958.  253  pages,  ill.  2,000  1. 

The  growth  of  an  artist  is  presented  in  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  his  works.  Roman  Vlad  is 
a  composer  himself  and  sp>eaks  with  assurance 
about  matters  musical,  about  the  relations  of 
Stravinsky’s  music  to  that  of  other  composers, 
about  Stravinsky’s  theories  and  techniques, 
about  his  position  in  modern  music.  But  he 
docs  not  rest  there,  he  also  tries  to  evaluate 
Stravinsky’s  music  in  more  metaphysical 
terms  (religious,  philosophical,  etc.)  where, 
though  the  reader  may  not  always  be  willing 
to  follow  the  author,  Vlad’s  spirit  of  reverence, 
his  extraordinary  fund  of  general  knowledge, 
and  his  precise  and  ample  documentation  de¬ 
mand  res|5cct.  A  carefully  written  and  intelli¬ 
gent  book,  recommended  to  those  who  know 
musical  theory  and  modern  music. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Osvaldo  Tartarini.  L’influenza  del  cinema 
nella  narrativa  contemporanea.  Roma. 
E.  R.  S.  1958.  149  pages.  700  1. 

This  is  a  brief  essay  on  the  influence  of  the 
cinema  on  contemporary  (Italian)  writing 
and  especially  on  the  works  of  Moravia,  Vit- 
torini,  and  Zavattini;  about  two-thirds  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  cinema  in  general,  about 
one-third  with  these  three  authors.  Tartarini 
sees  this  influence  occasionally  in  the  language 
and  style  of  the  writer,  occasionally  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  he  chooses  to  deal  with.  He  compares 
the  two  art  forms,  discusses  reality,  the  art 
of  seeing,  and  certain  changes  in  narrative 
style  subsequent  to  the  advent  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  If  his  thesis  is  not  completely  convincing 
(essentially  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence),  it 
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is  nonetheless  both  thought-provoking  and 
well  presented. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

^  Piero  Bertolini.  Fenomenologia  e  peda- 
gogia.  Bologna.  Malipiero.  1958.  247 
pages.  1,500  1. 

Bertolini  is  one  of  that  young  generation  of 
Italian  philosophers  who  have  left  idealism 
behind  and  are  very  much  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  international  world  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  this  book,  he  looks  to  Husserl’s 
thought  for  inspiration  in  revaluating  educa¬ 
tion  theory — giving  special  emphasis  to  se¬ 
mantic  analysis,  a  concern  he  shares  with  the 
neo-positivists  but  approaches  from  Husserl’s 
rationalist  viewpoint.  Bertolini’s  aim  is  not  to 
build  a  formal  system  but  rather  to  suggest 
new  ways  of  looking  at  education,  which  he 
feels  is  today  at  a  standstill  and  needs  to  ques¬ 
tion  anew  its  very  foundations. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

**  Orio  Vergani.  Memorie  di  ieri  mattina. 

Milano.  Rizzoli.  1958.  349  pages,  1,500  I. 
A  novelist,  essayist,  and  journalist,  Orio  Ver¬ 
gani  has  lived  in  direct  contact  with  many  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  of  our  age.  In  the 
Memorie  di  ieri  mattina  he  tells  many  out-of- 
the-way  stories  and  anecdotes  concerning  great 
writers  and  lesser  characters  who  crossed  his 
path  both  when  he  was  the  co-editor  of  the 
literary  section  of  a  leading  Roman  news¬ 
paper  and  later.  The  stories  he  tells  are  de¬ 
lightful  indeed,  and  sometimes  revealing. 
They  cover  a  wide  span  of  interest.  He  writes 
of  the  last  years,  sjjent  in  religious  seclusion; 
of  one  of  D’Annunzio’s  most  fiery  mistresses; 
of  the  dignified  poverty  of  D’Annunzio’s  son, 
whose  glamorous  name  was  the  burden  he  had 
to  carry  through  life;  of  the  kindness  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  great  philosopher,  Giovanni  Gen¬ 
tile;  of  G.  B.  Shaw  learning  how  to  eat  spa¬ 
ghetti  after  swimming  to  an  island  in  Lake 


Maggiore;  of  the  private  habits  of  Pirandello; 
of  the  poverty  and  sensitiveness  of  Federigo 
Tozzi;  and  of  many  others  who  have  enriched 
the  European  culture  of  our  century  with 
their  works.  But  the  gentleness  of  Vergani  is 
particularly  displayed  when  he  evokes  old 
artists,  their  lives  on  stage  and  especially  the 
silent  moments  of  their  twilight. 

The  Memorie  di  ieri  mattina  is  not  a  book 
of  memoirs  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
Vergani  does  not  speak  of  himself  and  of  his 
own  experiences  directly,  but  writes  about 
others,  about  the  people  he  met  and  knew,  and 
he  does  so  with  a  light  hand,  bringing  forth 
not  their  familiar  public  image,  but  rather 
those  asfjects  of  their  humanity  which  usually 
escape  the  outsider.  This  makes  his  book  not 
only  interesting  and  important,  but  very  en¬ 
joyable. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

**  Arturo  Cronia.  Lm  conoscenza  del  mondo 
slavo  in  Italia.  Venezia.  Istituto  di  Studi 
Adriatici.  1958.  792  pages.  6,000  1. 

This  monumental  reference  work  documents 
contacts  with  the  Slavic  world  from  the  earliest 
Middle  Ages  to  the  eve  of  the  second  World 
War.  Divided  chronologically  into  seven  sec¬ 
tions,  it  is  a  vast  panorama  of  the  religious, 
political,  philosophical,  and  literary  questions 
which  served  to  link  two  distant  and  different 
worlds.  As  an  indication  of  its  scope,  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  the  name  index  alone 
numbers  over  seventy  pages.  While  some 
aspects  of  Slavic  contacts  are  relatively  well- 
known — such  as  the  impact  of  the  Napoleonic 
campaign  or  the  popularity  of  the  Russian 
novel  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury — others  belong  exclusively  to  the  realm 
of  the  specialist.  It  is  no  small  achievement  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  Professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Padova,  to  have  made  available  in 
accessible  and  readable  form  such  wealth  of 
material.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 


Books  in  English 

(For  Other  Booh  in  English,  see  “Headliners”) 


**  Armin  Arnold.  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
America.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1958.  ix+  252  pages.  $6. 

This  might  best  be  described  as  a  guide  to 
Lawrence’s  Studies  in  Classic  American  Liter¬ 
ature,  for  the  core  of  the  work  is  a  comparative 
analysis  of  eight  of  the  twelve  Studies  as  they 
appeared  originally  in  the  English  Review  in 
1918-19  with  their  final  versions  as  published 
in  book  form  in  1923.  “The  Two  Principles,’’ 
an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  English  Review 
series  but  which  has  never  been  reprinted, 
is  summarized  and  discussed,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  not  reproduced.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
reader  have  the  Studies,  now  available  in  the 
Doubleday  Anchor  series,  close  at  hand. 

The  biographical  chapters  on  Lawrence  in 
America  do  not  contribute  very  much  new 
material,  especially  now  that  Edward  Nehls’s 
well  documented  and  exhaustive  Composite 
Biography  is  complete.  But  the  appendix,  sub¬ 
titled  “A  History  of  Lawrence’s  Reputation 
in  America  and  Europe,”  a  chronological  re¬ 
view  of  published  biographical  and  critical 
writings  on  Lawrence  through  1958,  is  of 
considerable  interest  despite  its  sketchy  and 
often  stylistically  confusing  bibliographical 
citations. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

**  A.  E.  Carter.  The  Idea  of  Decadence  in 
French  Literature,  1830-1900.  Toronto. 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  1958.  ix-|- 
154  pages.  $4.50. 

This  brilliant  work  is  a  milestone  in  the  study 
of  French  decadence.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
superficial  position  of  Praz  and  most  pre¬ 
vious  critics  that  decadence  is  only  an  invo¬ 
luted  style  in  a  final  stage  of  romantic  evo¬ 
lution  by  arguing  that  decadence  rebels  against 
two  fundamental  tenets  of  romanticism — the 
cults  of  nature  and  ideal  love. 

Carter  by  no  means  neglects  “the  glamours 
of  syntax,”  but  rather  stresses,  righdy,  the 
psychological  role  of  the  cult  of  artificiality. 
In  “Nerve  Storms  and  Bad  Heredity”  he 
shows  the  debt  of  writers  like  Zola  and  the 
Goncourts  to  contemporary  psychiatry;  and 
throughout  he  maintains,  correctly,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  decadence  and  psychopathic  de¬ 
generation.  His  “fin-de-siecle”  chapter  illum¬ 
inates  many  forgotten  writers  of  the  decadence, 
like  Pdadan,  Mendcs,  Rachilde,  Lombard. 


The  book  is  a  tight  study  of  the  idea  of  de¬ 
cadence  (not  what  decadence  may  or  may  not 
be)  and  is  historical  rather  than  polemical. 
Therein  lies  much  of  its  great  value.  While 
applying  the  legend  of  Imperial  Rome  to  the 
gilded  Second  Empire,  Carter  maintains  his 
psychological  rather  than  sociological  orien¬ 
tation.  The  philosophical  meaning  of  the 
movement,  in  the  Western  tradition,  remains 
still  unexplained.  One  might  wish  Carter  had 
further  developed  his  good  pages  on  the  real¬ 
ists  and  naturalists  and  their  association  with 
decadence.  But  as  the  book  stands  it  is  a  classic 
in  this  much  maligned  area. 

George  Ross  Ridge 
Georgia  State  College 

**  Samuel  Daniel.  The  Civil  Wars.  Laurence 
Michel,  ed.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Y.ile  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  ix-f-  366  pages.  $10. 
Of  this  poem,  written  “to  shewe  the  deformi¬ 
ties  of  Ciuile  Dissension,  and  the  miserable 
euents  of  Rebellions,  Conspiracies,  and  bloudy 
Reuengements,  which  followed  (as  in  a  circle) 
vpon  that  breach  of  the  due  course  of  Suc¬ 
cession,  by  the  Vsurpation  of  Hen.  4,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Michel  chooses  ;he  1609  edition  as  copy- 
text,  giving  at  the  end  of  the  volume  variants 
from  the  first  (1595)  and  other  editions,  as 
well  as  explanatory  notes.  The  Introduction 
discusses  sources,  the  relation  of  the  poem  to 
Shakespeare’s  history  plays,  Daniel’s  revisions, 
and  textual  and  bibliographical  data.  This  is 
the  first  volume  of  a  projected  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  Daniel.  One  hopes  that  Professor  Mi¬ 
chel  will  check  his  text  more  carefully  in  sub¬ 
sequent  volume.  Jacl^  Stillinger 

University  of  Illinois 

**  Wilfred  T.  Jewkes.  Act  Division  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean  Plays,  1583-1616. 
Hamden,  Conn.  1958.  x-|-374  pages,  ill. 
$6.50. 

The  shorter  first  section  of  this  book  deals  with 
the  general  question  of  act  division  in  plays 
written  for  the  public  and  private  theaters,  by 
major  miscellaneous,  and  anonymous  writers. 
Part  II,  following  the  same  general  organiza¬ 
tion  but  including  a  special  section  on  Shake¬ 
speare,  consists  of  a  bibliographical  and  textual 
examination  of  the  plays.  A  convenient  ap¬ 
pendix  lists  all  the  plays  covered  in  the  text, 
with  indication  of  how  they  are  divided  and 
the  nature  of  the  copy.  The  bibliographical  and 
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textual  examination  is  of  course  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  the  relative  validity  of  the 
act  divisions.  In  conducting  the  examination, 
Jewkes  has  perforce  relied  on  some  textual 
scholarship  which  has  been,  or  ought  to  be, 
superseded.  Here  one  cannot  quibble  with  the 
method:  an  exhaustive  textual  and  bibliograph- 
ical  analysis  of,  say.  The  Whore  of  Babylon 
to  determine  the  authority  on  which  it  is  not 
divided  into  acts  would  perhaps  be  desirable, 
but  certainly  frustrating.  The  book  is  a  valu¬ 
able  one  and  deserves  something  better  than 
its  highly  unattractive  format. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Of(lahoma 

**  Samuel  Johnson.  The  Worlds  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  I:  Diaries,  Prayers,  and  Annals. 
E.  L.  Me  Adam,  Jr.,  Donald  and  Mary 
Hyde,  eds.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  xxii+461  pages  4 
plates.  $10. 

This  first  volume  of  the  Yale  Edition  of  John¬ 
son’s  works  contains  all  of  his  autobiographi¬ 
cal  writings,  from  such  trivia  as  scraps  of  laun¬ 
dry  lists  to  extremely  significant  pieces  like 
the  “Welsh  Diary”  (so  detailed  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  conjecture  that  Johnson  may  have  intend¬ 
ed  to  expand  it  into  a  book)  and  the  hitherto 
unpublished  diary  for  1765-84,  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Johnson. 

Most  of  the  writings,  especially  the  prayers 
and  meditations,  confirm  the  impression  of 
Johnson’s  melancholy  and  religiously  tortured 
spirit.  Others,  for  example  the  “Annals”  re¬ 
counting  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life — 
and  unknown  to  Boswell — now  make  readily 
available  material  previously  found  only  in 
rare  and  relatively  inaccessible  bits  of  John- 
soniana. 

It  is  somewhat  puzzling  that  Johnson  could 
write  in  such  a  brilliant  fashion  about  Savage, 
Milton,  and  Pope  and  often  in  such  a  work¬ 
manlike  fashion  about  himself.  His  erratic 
journalizing  and  the  fact  that  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  writing  for  publication  may 
account  for  this.  Still,  Johnsonians  should  rel¬ 
ish  the  whole  of  it,  and  casual  jottings  about 
Johnson’s  readings  in  the  Church  Fathers  or 
chronological  accounts  of  his  health  may  be 
more  valuable  in  telling  us  about  the  man  than 
a  consciously  autobiographical  narrative. 

Johnsonian  editing  most  often  appears  to  be 
a  labor  of  love.  This  volume  is  no  exception. 
The  editors,  all  eminent  Johnsonians,  have 
done  a  meticulous  and  thorough  job  in  the 
notes  and  index.  Their  volume  is  an  important 
addition  to  Johnson  studies.  Lee  Morgan 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 


**  Humayun  Kabir,  ed.  Green  and  Gold: 
Stories  and  Poems  from  Bengal.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1958.  xi-|-288 
pages.  $4.50. 

This  first  volume  in  a  series  of  collections  of 
Indian  literature,  each  to  be  dedicated  to  one 
of  the  major  Indian  languages,  contains  fifteen 
stories  and  seventeen  poems  in  Bengali  by  the 
best  contemporary  writers.  They  reflect  all 
phases  of  life  in  Bengal  today;  the  majority, 
however,  deals  with  the  problems  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple  in  rural  districts.  The  strong  religious  heri¬ 
tage  of  India  often  clashes  with  modern  skep¬ 
ticism  but  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  characteristics  of  their  writings.  The 
landscaf>e  of  Bengal  is  intimately  woven  into 
many  of  the  stories  and  poems.  They  all  share 
a  richness  of  expression  and  description  that 
gives  a  special  flavor  to  this  volume. 

In  general,  the  poems  seem  weaker  than  the 
stories,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  difficulties 
of  translation  of  poetry.  TTiis  collection  contrib¬ 
utes  greatly  to  an  understanding  of  present- 
day  India  and  its  culture.  It  can  only  be  hoped 
that  the  succeeding  volumes  will  maintain  the 
high  quality  of  the  present  one. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

**  Irving  Ribner.  The  English  History  Play 
in  the  Age  of  Shal^espeare.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1957.  xii-|- 
354  pages.  $5. 

Irving  Ribner’s  definition  and  description  of 
the  English  history  play  to  1642,  sensibly  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  demonstration  of  the  tradition  and 
of  Shakespeare’s  place  in  it,  supplies  a  long- 
needed  survey  of  the  genre.  Enlargement  of 
the  background  and  the  scope  beyond  those 
provided  by  his  predecessors  in  the  subject  en¬ 
ables  the  author  to  incorporate  into  his  own 
statement  the  most  persuasive  features  of  their 
theories  of  the  history  play  as  a  type.  His  defi¬ 
nition  thus  includes  and  transcends  the  politi¬ 
cal  component  stressed  by  Campbell  and  the 
morality  play  element  emphasized  by  Tillyard. 
Ribner’s  organization,  roughly  chronological, 
traces  with  numerous  examples  the  rise  and  de¬ 
cline  of  the  history  play  and  establishes  a  per¬ 
spective  for  the  student  of  this  extraordinarily 
popular  Elizabethan  form.  The  breadth  of  his 
definition  permits,  indeed  requires,  considera¬ 
tion  of  both  legendary  history  and  the  bio¬ 
graphical  play;  and  the  chapters  on  these  offer 
much  that  will  be  new  to  the  student  of  Ren¬ 
aissance  drama. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  Oregon 
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W  Bcrnicc  Slotc.  Keats  and  the  Dramatic 
Principle.  Lincoln,  Neb.  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Press.  1958.  229  pages.  $4.50. 

This  is  a  fine  book.  Bernice  Slote  thus  defines 
her  purpose:  “it  is  pertinent  to  both  the  study 
of  Keats  and  the  study  of  poetry  to  observe 
how  their  natures  are  defined,  and  how  they 
are  informed  by  the  dramatic  principle:  that 
is,  act  by  imaginative  identities,  the  objective 
playing-out  of  the  clash  of  oppositions.”  Espe¬ 
cially  good  is  her  discussion  of  the  dramatic 
elements  in  Lamia. 

Because  we  so  often  think  of  Keats  as  sub¬ 
jective  and  sculpturesque,  the  author’s  well 
substantiated  presentation  of  Keats’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  drama  and  use  of  its  principles 
gives  a  valuable  new  dimension  to  our  reading 
of  him.  She  shows  that  his  poetry  docs  have 
movement.  Certainly,  however,  we  should 
never  forget  his  power  to  resolve  dramatic 
design  into  the  permanency  of  the  statuesque. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Bernard  Spivack.  Shakespeare  and  the 
Allegory  of  Evil.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1958.  xi  -j-  508  pages. 
$7.50. 

This  very  well-written  and  perceptive  book 
will  probably  not  be  as  influential  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  because,  like  Dr.  Owst’s  Literature  and 
Pulpit  in  Medieval  England  (Cambridge, 
1933),  it  raises  questions  (or  presents  facts) 
of  a  sort  which  naturalistically-oricnted  critics 
and  certain  kinds  of  historical  scholars  find 
dull,  awkward,  or  heretical.  What  Spivack 
docs  is  demonstrate  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
that  some  major  Shakespearean  villains  (lago 
is  his  prime  example)  arc  in  a  direct  line  of 
descent  from  the  allegorized  figures  of  evil 
in  the  morality  plays,  and  that  they  must  be 
seen  in  this  tradition  rather  than  in  a  natural¬ 
istic  one.  This  is  clearly  true,  although  the  ter¬ 
minology  is  unfortunate — if  a  figure  is  called 
Vice,  it  seems  strange  to  call  him  allegorical, 
although  if  lago  is  a  Vice  (gready  modified) 
he  is,  one  would  think,  clearly  allegorical.  One 
wonders,  then,  if  he  is  allegorical  in  a  natural¬ 
istic  context.  Spivack’s  book  is  extremely  valu¬ 
able,  and  one  would  like  to  see  its  implica¬ 
tions  followed  out  along  parallel  lines  with 
other  kinds  of  plays. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Robert  Stevenson.  Shakespeare’s  Religious 
Frontier.  The  Hague.  Nijhoff.  1958.  ix^- 
97  pages.  7.60  fl. 

This  litdc  book  begins  with  an  cgrcgiously 


inappropriate  quotation  from  Father  Robert 
Parsons’s  well-known  comment  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  views  of  Lord  Strange,  continues  with  a 
preface  which  makes  the  astonishing  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  general  public, 
who,  I  am  afraid,  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
assess  the  evidence  Stevenson  presents,  “dem¬ 
onstrates”  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
been  a  Catholic  because,  among  other  things, 
his  plays  do  not  show  priests  saying  Mass,  and 
concludes  with  a  brilliantly  suggestive  analysis 
of  the  Shakeshaft  controversy  which  proves  as 
clearly  as  anything  so  speculative  can  prove, 
that  all  of  the  poet’s  early  associations  were 
Catholic.  The  conclusion  is  that  Shakespeare 
adhered  to  no  faith — slightly  unusual  in 
Renaissance  England.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Derek  Traversi.  Shakespeare:  From  "Rich¬ 
ard  IT’  to  "Henry  V.’’  Stanford,  Calif. 
Stanford  University  Press.  1957. 198  pages. 
$4.25. 

The  present  study  differs  superficially  from 
Traversi’s  Approach  to  Shakjespeare  and  his 
Shakespeare:  the  Last  Phase  in  its  more  sys¬ 
tematic  exploration  of  plot  and  character;  but 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  criticism,  the 
earlier  mode  of  analysis,  which  emphasized 
metaphor  and  symbol,  is  also  faithfully  em¬ 
ployed.  From  the  new  focus,  Traversi  derives 
his  special  argument  for  Shakespeare’s  unified 
conception  of  the  second  tetralogy,  now  a 
somewhat  musty  and  mooted  chestnut.  But  it 
is  by  his  former  method  that  he  demonstrates 
brilliandy  the  double  function  of  Falstaff  as 
an  image  of  social  decay  and  as  a  source  of 
tremendous  comic  energy.  No  critic  today 
writes  more  sensitively  than  Traversi  does 
about  Shakespeare’s  figurative  language. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  Oregon 

**  Samuel  Beckett.  The  Unnamable.  New 
York.  Grove.  1958.  179  pages.  $1.45. 

The  Unnamable  is  the  final  volume  of  the 
postwar  trilogy  which  includes  the  earlier  Mol- 
loy  and  Malone  Dies,  of  Irish-born  Samuel 
Beckett,  who  again  performs  the  feat  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  novel  in  French  and  himself  translat¬ 
ing  it  into  English. 

With  even  less  story  than  the  first  volumes, 
this  novel  repjeats  the  essential  Beckett  theme: 
the  loneliness  and  misery  of  man.  This  thing 
without  a  name,  almost  completely  without 
organs,  inhabiting  a  jar,  which  suffers  only 
vaguely  the  knowledeg  that  he  is  “I”  on  the 
one  hand  “and  this  noise  on  the  other,”  or 
this  thing  that  indulges  in  two  activities. 
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“speaking”  and  “seeking”  and  yet  wonders 
“whether  I  am  words  among  words,  or  silence 
in  the  midst  of  silence,”  that  only  rarely  can 
be  filled  with  self-pity  enough  to  exclaim  “will 
I  never  stop  wanting  a  life  for  myself?” — this 
thing  is  remorselessly  concerned  with  finding 
the  answer  of  being  and  suffering,  and  just  as 
remorselessly  concerned  with  depriving  him¬ 
self  of  any  identity  at  all  which  would  give 
him  at  least  the  sufferance  to  seek  the  answer. 
Therefore,  the  paradox,  “I  alone  am  immortal, 
what  can  you  expect,  I  can’t  get  born.” 

In  a  novel  that  eliminates  almost  entirely 
plot,  action,  characters,  it  is  sheer  genius  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  produce  any  kind  of 
drama  whatever.  Yet  it  is  here,  the  drama  made 
by  words  battering  the  silence  of  an  irrational 
and  futile  universe  where  the  only  question 
making  sense  (and  the  only  question  that  be¬ 
ing  must  not  contemplate)  is  “you  who. . .  .” 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Rutgers  University 

**  Harry  Bloom.  Transvaal  Episode.  Berlin. 

Seven  Seas.  1959.  359  pages. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  novels  in 
the  young  and  sophisticated  English-language 
literature  of  South  Africa.  Its  subject  is  the 
conditions  in  a  typical  Transvaal  native  loca¬ 
tion,  conditions  that  lead  to  a  horrific  clash  be¬ 
tween  inhabitants  and  white  police.  A  novel 
of  realism,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions,  incisive  analyses  of  racial  conflicts, 
forthright  criticism  of  Nazi-inspired  apartheid 
policy  and  understanding  of  Bantu  problems. 
This  is  propagandist  writing,  yet  free  of  the 
weaknesses  commonly  found  in  the  thesis 
novel.  The  language  is  moderate,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  genuine,  the  criticism  and  sympathy 
well-founded.  Lacking  love  affair  and  central 
character,  it  is  a  novel  of  atmosphere  and  inci¬ 
dent,  wherein  the  justified  excesses  of  native 
wrath  are  not  condoned.  The  author  makes 
several  variations  in  narrative  technique  and 
writes  in  a  mature  style.  He  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  liberalism’'5''h\effectualism,  apartheid’s 
ruthlessness  and  the  Bantus’  unenviable  plight. 
Timely  in  subject  and  commendable  as  a  work 
of  prose  fiction,  Transvaal  Episode  deserves 
acclaim. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yor/^ 

**  Malcolm  Bradbury.  Eating  People  Is 
Wrong.  New  York.  Knopf.  1959.  275 
pages.  $4. 

“A  comedy,”  the  tide  page  of  Malcolm  Brad¬ 
bury’s  Eating  People  Is  Wrong  labels  the  work, 
and  indeed  the  book  offers  a  very  funny  ac¬ 


count  of  the  academic  circles  of  an  English 
provincial  university.  The  avant-garde  lady 
lecturer,  the  literary  enfant  terrible,  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  sociologist,  the  befuddled  foreign  student, 
the  equally  befuddled,  if  in  a  different  way, 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  Bohemian  coterie  col¬ 
lected  at  the  espresso  bar,  the  “angry  young 
man” — more  Kerouac  than  Braine — they’re  all 
there.  And  they  are  put  through  some  amus¬ 
ing  paces,  at  balls  and  “Poetry  Weekends.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  comedy  has  a  sardonic 
cast,  as  Bradbury  presents,  in  the  person  of 
his  protagonist  Professor  Treece,  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  well-meaning  but  confused  “man 
of  good  will.”  Professor  Treece  cannot  man¬ 
age  his  motorcycle  or  his  love  affairs,  nor  do 
his  efforts  to  assist  his  fellows  usually  bear 
fruit.  Nevertheless,  he  goes  on  trying,  and  his 
sense  of  responsibility  (“all  you  can  say  for 
us  is,  at  least  we  can  feel  guilty”)  deserves  a 
qualified  respect. 

One  chuckles  at  Bradbury’s  perception  and 
wit — but  most  ruefully.  W.  Gordon  Milne 

La^e  Forest  College 

**  Rachmil  Bryks.  A  Cat  in  the  Ghetto.  S. 
Morris  Engel,  tr.  New  York.  Bloch.  1959. 
160  pages.  $3.75. 

A  rumor  spread  in  the  Ghetto  of  Lodz  that 
a  four-pound  loaf  of  bread  would  be  given  in 
exchange  for  each  cat  brought  to  the  Ghetto 
administration.  Such  a  portion  of  bread  spelled 
life  and  wealth  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ghetto  rushed  to  find  cats.  This  story  relates 
to  the  jealousy  and  quarrels  engendered  by  a 
,  found  cat.  It  is  a  tragic  story  on  a  background 
of  cruelty  and  degradation  of  human  beings, 
and  its  farcical  grotesqueness  amplified  the 
terrible  scenes  of  abuse  and  devilish  mockery. 

In  another  story  the  author  tells  of  a  pathetic, 
loving  couple,  who,  though  doomed  to  star¬ 
vation  and  death  take  daily  turns  in  the  air¬ 
ing  of  their  wedding  garments.  All  these  scenes 
culminate  in  the  greatest  of  all  horrors:  the 
extermination  camps  of  Auschewitz.  And,  as 
though  in  mockery,  this  horrible  tale  is 
named:  “Sanctification  of  God’s  Name.”  It  is 
rather  a  desperate  outcry  against  God  and 
Man  who  allowed  all  this  to  come  to  pass. 

The  book  is  prefaced  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  others,  and  the  theme  of  the  prefaces  is 
that  “we  dare  not  forget — that  right  was  not 
given  to  us.”  ■  Reuben  Wallenrod 

'  Brool{lyn  College 

**  David  Hughes.  Sealed  With  a  Loving 
Kiss.  London.  Hart-Davis.  1959.  189 
pages.  15/. 

David  Hughes  peoples  this  novel  with  in- 
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verted  old  lechers,  disillusioned  young  men 
and  women — all  thoroughly  unwholesome 
types.  Rex  Benbrook,  a  doctor  turned  journal¬ 
ist  for  a  suspicious  religious  publication,  goes 
through  the  usual  sexual  experience  that  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  protagonists  of 
the  new  generation  of  English  novelists.  He 
lacks,  unfortunately,  the  wit  of  a  Jim  Dixon 
{LucXy  Jim),  the  pathos  of  a  Joe  Shaw  {The 
Contenders).  Benbrook’s  affair  with  Barbara 
Hemming  ends  up  in  vague  philosophizing 
and  moralizing: 

“You  can’t  live  with  roots,  my  love,”  said  Rex 
quietly,  “unless  you  believe  in  something.  Roots 
imply  acceptance,  not  belief.  And  I  won’t  ac¬ 
cept,  and  I  can’t  believe.  I’m  sorry.  It  isn’t  good 
enough.” 

This  is  as  clear  a  statement  of  the  credo  of 
the  “angry  young  man’*  as  we  have;  it  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  outlined  in  Kenneth  All- 
sop’s  recent  The  Angry  Decade. 

David  Hughes  characterizes  Rex  Benbrook 
as  “a  young  fellow,  neurotically  saddled  with 
the  problems  of  his  own  generation.’’  He  en¬ 
counters,  in  less  than  two  hundred  pages,  a 
frightening  succession  of  homosexuals,  para¬ 
sites,  and  lonely  women — finally  rejecting 
them  all.  He  has  something  in  common  with 
the  picaresque  hero  who  moves  from  one 
vaguely  sordid  adventure  to  another.  We  are 
mildly  amused  at  these  unlikely  escapades,  but 
never  moved  or  convinced  by  them.  Rex  Ben¬ 
brook,  like  most  of  Hughes’s  other  creatures, 
is  too  much  of  a  fake  to  be  entirely  credible. 

Melvin  J.  Friedman 
University  *of  Wisconstu 

**  Jerzy  Peterkiewicz.  Isolation.  London. 

Heinemann.  1959.  232  pages.  16/. 

The  author  combines  subtlety  of  plot  and  orig¬ 
inality  of  ideas  with  an  excellent  writing  style 
in  this  novel  of  five  acts.  We  have  here  a  quest 
for  identity  in  the  form  of  a  macabre  comedy 
which  contains  all  of  the  innocence  of  un¬ 
sophisticated  sex  minus  the  downright  deprav¬ 
ity  of  pornography. 

The  main  character,  Alexander  Armin,  is  a 
free-lance  spy  on  a  vacation  in  London.  At 
one  of  the  embassy  parties  he  meets  the  wife 
of  a  South  American  diplomat,  Dolores,  and 
both  are  magnetically  drawn  toward  each 
other.  In  the  meantime,  Alexander’s  wife  com¬ 
mits  suicide. 

What  begins  as  a  passionate  love  affair  be¬ 
tween  the  two  gradually  becomes  an  involved 
process,  sometimes  sad,  sometimes  hilarious. 
Alexander  and  Dolores  begin  to  throw  off 
their  artificial  coatings  in  each  other’s  pres¬ 
ence.  As  this  cloak  and  dagger  tale  blends 


with  an  affair  of  the  heart  slowly  rising  to  a 
boiling  point,  an  emotional  explosion  occurs 
in  which  both  characters  attain  much  wisdom. 
Isolation  is  a  very  clever  book,  filled  with 
the  craftsmanship  of  an  experienced  author. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

^  Albin  Eiger.  Eastward.  Newnham,  Tas. 
Wattle  Grove  Press  (Philadelphia.  George 
Allen.)  n.d.  125  pages.  £,5. 

This  collection  of  poems  is  well  described  by 
the  author  as  an  “epic  travelogue’’  of  the  East; 
a  journey  made  in  the  space  of  almost  forty 
years.  This  is  the  author’s  first  volume  printed 
in  Australia:  none  of  the  poems  has  its  genesis 
in  that  country,  however.  The  author’s  outlook 
is  patently  eclectic,  and  he  draws  liberally  from 
Hindu,  Islamic,  and  Buddhist  cultures.  He  is 
indebted,  it  would  seem,  to  the  school  of  Iqbal, 
Tagore,  Sri  Aurobindo  and  Chattopadhyaya, 
without  fully  absorbing  their  poetic  techniques 
and  philosophical  qualities. 

The  volume  is,  if  not  of  poetic,  then  of 
biblioglogical  interest.  It  is  in  an  edition  of 
fifty  copies,  hand  printed  and  illustrated  on 
one  side  of  each  leaf.  An  unfortunate  choice 
of  type  faces  makes  reading  the  poetry  a  severe 
penance,  only  occasionally  palliated  by  Eights 
of  true  poetic  feeling  and  expression. 

A.  M.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorl( 

^  Roy  Macnab,  cd.  Poets  in  South  Africa. 
Cape  Town.  Maskew  Miller.  1958.  Ill 
pages.  9/. 

Guy  Buder,  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
thirty-seven  South  African  poets  represented 
here,  has  said  in  the  introduction  to  his  own 
more  recent  anthology  of  his  country’s  poets 
that  the  English-speaking  South  Africans  lack 
“cultural  awareness  and  make  a  very  half¬ 
hearted  and  ineffective  contribution  to  politi¬ 
cal  life.’’  It  is  clear  from  the  selections  in  Poets 
in  South  Africa  that  they  are  looking  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  their  cultural  capital.  The  majority  of 
poets  are  either  expatriates  or  English-writing 
South  Africans.  However,  Macnab  has  includ¬ 
ed  poems  in  English  by  Afrikaans  writers, 
a  poem  in  English  by  a  Zulu,  translations  into 
English  from  Afrikaans,  translations  into  Eng¬ 
lish  from  Zulu  by  a  Xhosa,  and  from  Xhosa 
into  English  by  a  Xhosa.  Of  the  bilingual 
writers,  Uys  Krige  is  the  most  interesting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  the 
expatriate  writers  such  as  the  late  Roy  Camp¬ 
bell  (to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated),  Wil¬ 
liam  Plomer,  David  Wright,  and  F.  T.  Prince. 
They  are  too  well-known  among  the  English 
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readers  of  poetry.  It  is  the  English-speaking 
South  African  poets  remaining  in  their  native 
land  who,  in  such  an  anthology,  deserve  at¬ 
tention.  One  is  curious  to  know  the  level  of 
their  competence,  the  extent  of  their  difference 
in  subject  matter,  techniques,  or  feeling.  Guy 
Buder,  Anthony  Delius,  and  the  oldest  of 
them,  F.  Carey  Slater  (to  whom  Roy  Camp¬ 
bell  has  acknowledged  his  indebtedness),  are 
the  most  talented  of  the  poets  of  this  group 
although  the  level  of  competence  of  the  entire 
anthology  is  high.  Perhaps  because  the  poets 
use  landscape  in  a  characteristically  close  and 
intimate  way,  the  reader  senses  a  freshness  of 
approach  that  at  least  at  the  moment  is  absent 
from  British  poetry.  The  feeling  expressed,  too, 
is  more  naive.  What  contemporary  British 
poet  would  be  writing  today  with  this  kind 
of  unafraid  openness?  Guy  Buder  writes: 
Alone,  awake,  I  sense  how  still 
Is  the  presence  of  a  timeless  hill, 

How  universal  all  this  air, 

Till  I  can  hardly  bear  to  face 
Such  sweet  and  subde  commonplace, 

The  sunlight  everywhere. 

I  can  think  only  of  young  American  poets 
such  as  Donald  Justice  who  write  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  vein  but  there  is  a  more  sophisticated  ten¬ 
sion  even  in  Justice’s  romantic  verse.  Again, 
F.  Carey  Slater  handles  the  South  African 
landscape  in  an  intimate,  close,  sensuous  way. 
In  his  poem  “Drought,”  he  writes: 

“grey  rocks,  brown  stones — 

Swarming  upon  abrupt  hilltops, 

As  vultures  cluster  around  carrion; 

Beading  the  crinkled  bodice  of  the  veld. 

As  ladybirds  spangle  the  finery  of  a 
sun-flower.  .  .  .” 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  on  the  poetry  in 
translation  except  to  say  that  since  it  is  Afri¬ 
kaans  or  Zulu  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  expressed,  this  excellent  anthology  but 
meagerly  represents  the  South  African  muse. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
'  Rutgers  University 

**  Peter  Miller.  Meditation  at  Noon.  Toronto. 

Contact  Press.  1958.  101  pages.  $2. 
Peter  Miller’s  book  confirms  the  vitality  of 
Canadian  verse.  It  does  not  bow  to  any  kind 
of  special  “Canadianism” — it  is  poetry  in  the 
best  sense.  Meditation  at  Noon  (the  tide  poem 
alone  is  heavy-handed)  is  more  related  to 
American  than  to  British  poetry.  Interestingly, 
its  antecedents  are  not  particularly  Canadian 
— one  sees  no  obvious  indebtedness  to  such 
Canadian  poets  as  E.  J.  Pratt  or  A.  J.  M.  Smith. 
Like  other  young  poets  of  his  country,  such 
as  A.  M.  Klein  or  Ralph  Gustafson,  Miller  has 


found  his  own  voice.  Miller’s  poetry  has  an  in¬ 
timate,  conversational  tone,  and  his  subject 
matter  is  neither  bookish  nor  strange.  In  one 
of  his  poems  he  calls  himself  a  “tenant  of  the 
tangible,”  and  because  the  poet  has  his  feet 
firmly  on  the  ground,  he  can  all  the  more  see 
the  magic  in  the  usual.  The  sun  itself  can 
become  a  “pebble,  king-size.”  Although  the 
poet  has  a  philosophical  mind  seeking  the  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  of  beauty  and  truth,  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  look  upon  “commonness  seen  strange¬ 
ly.”  Cathedrals  interest  him  less  than  an  ob¬ 
streperous  “upstairs  tenant”  and  any  temporal 
object  startles  him  as  much  as  any  star.  The 
formal  aspects  of  Miller’s  verse  are  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves.  He  uses  rhyme  cleverly,  and 
Dante  has  taught  him  the  many  subtleties  of 
wayward  rhythm. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Rutgers  University 

Henry  Vyverberg.  Historical  Pessimism  in 
the  French  Enlightenment.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1958. 
viii  -j-  253  pages.  $5.50. 

This  study  of  the  resistances  to  the  idea  of 
Progress  in  eighteenth-century  France  con¬ 
vincingly  corrects,  in  a  major  area,  the  over¬ 
simplified  view  of  the  Enlightenment  inherit¬ 
ed  from  the  past.  In  a  richly  documented,  ad¬ 
mirably  concise,  and  highly  readable  manner, 
Vyverberg  shows  that  if  prpgressivism  was  in 
fact  the  “historical  message”  of  the  philoso- 
phes,  their  “private  thoughts”  often  took  the 
opposite  turn.  An  interesting  problem  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  obviously  concerns  the  reason 
for  such  an  intellectual  ambivalence — a  prob¬ 
lem  not  adequately  examined  by  the  author. 
The  reader  is  tempted  to  conclude  from  the 
proffered  evidence  that  the  attitudes  of  optim¬ 
ism  and  pessimism,  like  the  ideas  of  perfecti¬ 
bility  and  decadence,  far  from  excluding  one 
another  in  the  human  mind,  are  actually  com¬ 
plementary.  It  would  seem,  basically,  that  the 
one  method  of  interpreting  history  implies  the 
other  also,  because  both  are  rooted  less  in 
fact  or  logic  than  in  a  corresponding  pair  of 
reversible  emotions:  hope  and  fear. 

Aram  Vartanian 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  Monica  Stirling.  The  Fine  and  the  Wielded: 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Ouida.  New  York. 
Coward-McCann.  1958.  223  pages  -|-  8 
plates.  $4. 

TTie  year  1958  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Marie  Louise  de  la  Ramc  ( 1839- 
1908),  popularly  known  as  Ouida.  Her  nu- 
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merous  extravagant  novels  delighted  the  Vic¬ 
torians,  and  Max  Beerbohm  wrote  of  her  as 
“that  unique,  flamboyant  lady,  one  of  the 
miracles  of  modern  literature.” 

Though  she  lived  in  the  era  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  both  her  life  and  her  novels  were  far 
more  romantic  than  those  of  the  Romantics. 

Monica  Stirling  succeeds  admirably  in  set¬ 
ting  Ouida  against  the  background  of  her 
times  and  in  demonstrating  that  her  novels, 
which  at  first  glance  are  so  fantastic,  far¬ 
fetched,  and  preposterous,  are  no  more  so  than 
her  actual  life  and  experiences. 

John  Pic}{^ 
Marquette  University 

**  Peter  Yershov,  ed.  Letters  of  Gor1{y  and 

Andreev,  1899-1912.  Lydia  Weston,  tr. 

New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1958.  vii4-200  pages.  $4.50. 

One  of  the  strangest  literary  and  personal 
friendships  in  Russian  letters  was  undoubtedly 
that  between  Maxim  Gorky  and  Leonid  An¬ 
dreev.  Two  men  of  greater  contrast  can  hardly 
be  imagined:  Gorky,  veering  from  an  initial 
individualistic  romanticism  to  a  crass  material¬ 
ism  and  collectivism;  Andreev,  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  realism  to  unbridled 
individualism  and  irrationalism.  Gorky  sub¬ 
sequently  became  an  out-and-out  Marxist  and 
propagandist  for  the  Communist  cause;  An¬ 
dreev,  becoming  increasingly  doubtful  about 
the  integrity  of  the  revolutionary  movement, 
ended  by  vehemently  rejecting  the  Soviet  re¬ 
gime.  However,  until  latent  and  overt  differ¬ 
ences  created  an  unabridgable  chasm,  the  two 
writers  were  close  friends  and  faithful  com¬ 
panions.  At  the  beginning,  it  was  Gorky  who 
took  the  initiative,  who  helped  the  struggling 
Andreev  and  made  most  of  the  concessions. 
However,  once  he  had  uncompromisingly 
adopted  the  revolutionary  faith,  he  became  in¬ 
tolerant  and  contemptuous  of  his  skeptical 
friend.  It  was  now  Andreev’s  turn  to  be  mod¬ 
erate  and  cordial,  but  to  no  avail:  the  two 
became  increasingly  antagonistic  and  after 
1912  their  relationship  virtually  ceased.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  history  of  the  rift, 
as  it  emerges  from  their  correspondence,  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  account  given  by 
Gorky  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Leonid  An¬ 
dreev;  apparently  he  was  anxious  to  appear  in 
a  more  favorable  light  than  the  facts  war¬ 
ranted. 


This,  as  well  as  many  other  aspects  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two  most  popular 
Russian  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  is  illuminated  by  a  series  of  letters  which 
they  exchanged  in  the  course  of  more  than  a 
decade.  Most  of  these  letters,  culled  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources,  are  printed  in  the  present  volume 
for  the  first  time.  The  editor,  Peter  Yershov, 
by  dint  of  what  must  have  been  prodigious 
effort,  has  annotated,  arranged  and  dated  them. 
He  has  also  supplied  an  illuminating,  though 
brief  introduction.  The  entire  work  has  been 
ably  translated  by  Lydia  Weston. 

In  spite  of  the  unquestionable  merit  of  the 
book,  the  reading  of  the  correspondence  itself 
leaves  one  somewhat  disappointed.  The  first 
eighty  letters,  out  of  a  total  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred,  stem  from  the  pen  of  Gorky  alone,  thus 
giving  the  discussion  a  rather  one-sided  char¬ 
acter.  When  Andreev  finally  appears  on  the 
scene,  the  friendship  was  already  on  the  down¬ 
grade.  Another  drawback  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  references  and  allusions  are  to  people 
and  events  which  have  long  since  lost  much 
of  their  significance.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons  the  full  implication  of  the  letters,  both 
as  human  and  literary  documents,  will  be  dis¬ 
cernible  to  experts  only.  The  general  reader 
may  miss  many  points  of  reference,  while  car¬ 
rying  away  the  general  impression  that  Gor¬ 
ky’s  epistolary  style  was  often  mannered  and 
sometimes  downright  crude. 

Emanuel  Salgaller 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Stepas  Zobarskas,  ed.  &  comp.  Lithuanian 
Fol\  Tales.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Author. 
1958.  viii  -f-  200  pages,  ill.  $4.50. 
Although  there  exist  French  and  German  col¬ 
lections  of  Lithuanian  folktales,  this  compila¬ 
tion  by  Stepas  Zobarskas  is  the  first  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  English.  Zobarskas’s  selections  arc 
generally  interesting  and  thoroughly  readable. 
He  has  chosen  talcs  from  seven  classifications, 
with  magic  talcs  and  legends  constituting  the 
bulk.  Besides  acquainting  the  general  reader 
with  thirty-six  folktales  of  a  little  known  coun¬ 
try,  the  book  contains  special  explanatory  notes 
and  motif  and  source  references  of  particular 
interest  to  the  folklorist.  These  notes  arc  ex¬ 
pertly  presented  by  Jonas  Balys. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Central  Connecticut  State  College 
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Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  Other  Boo\s  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Headliners”) 


^  Alexandre  Cirici  Pellicer.  L! esetdtura  cata- 
lana.  Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1957.  180 
pages,  ill.  20  ptes. 

A  clear,  concise  picture  of  the  development  of 
Catalan  sculpture  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
each  phase  illustrated  by  the  author’s  crisp 
line  sketches.  The  inherent  reason  for  the  in¬ 
digenous  character  of  this  art  in  Catalonia  is 
noted  in  its  material  as  well  as  psychological 
aspect.  Foreign  influences  are  traced  as  they 
occur.  The  essentially  Mediterranean  spirit  of 
the  inspiration  is  emphasized  especially  in  the 
important  treatment  of  the  present  century 
where  the  predominant  impulse  equally  ani¬ 
mates  the  most  significant  aspects  of  literature 
and  art. 

While  often  couched  in  a  technical  termin¬ 
ology  suited  to  architects  and  sculptors,  this 
handy  pocket  edition  is  easily  comprehensible 
to  all  and  arouses  the  desire  for  a  handsome 
volume  on  the  subject  comparable  to  the  recent 
works  on  contemporary  painting. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Robert  Vlach.  Princezna.  Lund.  Sklizefi 
svobodne  tvorby.  1958.  35  pages,  ill.  $1.50. 
A  small  cycle  of  poems  by  the  editor  of  the 
free  Czech  press  in  exile  about  his  litde  daugh¬ 
ter,  entitled:  “The  Princess.”  They  are  loving 
sketches  of  the  little  girl’s  growth  from  baby¬ 
hood  to  toddlerhood,  interspersed  with  more 
impersonal,  reflective  ones,  concerned  with 
the  mysteries  which  lie  waiting,  undeveloped, 
in  her.  Good,  but  artless  snapshots  suitably 
accompany  the  brief  chapters.  The  language  is 
simple,  usually  almost  childlike.  Although  one 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of  Thomas  Mann’s 
Lied  vom  Kindchen,  one  could  perhaps  say 
that  it  reveals  a  very  sensitive  soul,  but  rarely 
that  of  a  poet.  Wilma  A.  Iggers 

Dillard  University 

**  Aksel  Heltoft.  Chefen.  Kpbenhavn.  Gly- 
nendal.  1958.  160  pages.  14.75  kr. 

The  principal  character  of  this  novel  is  the 
head  bookkeeper  for  a  shipbuilding  Arm  in 
a  provincial  town  in  Denmark.  Unimaginative 
and  dry-as-dust,  he  is  also  pictured  as  a  com¬ 
pletely  self-centered  and  selfish  individual.  He 
treats  his  wife  with  such  mean  cruelty  that 
she  leaves  him,  and  he  uses  his  position  as 
head  bookkeeper  to  make  a  young  orphan 
girl  his  mistress.  When  she  deserts  him  for 


a  young  gardener  his  egomania  becomes  homi¬ 
cidal,  and  he  kills  the  young  man.  Even  in 
jail,  waiting  trial  for  the  crime,  he  has  no  re¬ 
grets,  and  seems  to  think  he  will  get  off  with 
a  light  sentence.  He  looks  forward  to  a  quiet 
time  in  prison  when  he  can  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  his  chief  interest  in  life — a  new 
bookkeeping  system  he  has  invented. 

The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  report  the  book¬ 
keeper  makes  to  his  lawyer,  and  contains  a 
longish  part  purportedly  written  by  the  gar¬ 
dener  that  describes  the  latter’s  relationship 
with  the  girl.  It  thus  is  a  tour  de  force  of 
sorts,  the  crisp,  terse,  matter-of-fact  style  of 
the  bookkeeper  and  his  utter  coldheartedness 
contrasting  with  the  glowing,  poetic,  and 
somewhat  amorphous  style  of  the  gardener,  a 
young,  sensitive  man  in  love.  It  is  all  rather 
unconvincing.  Mosdy  it  lacks  subtlety.  The 
bookeeper  comes  out  altogether  black,  while 
the  young  man  is  the  most  sensitive  gardener 
since  Lady  Chatterley’s  lover.  Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

**  Mogens  Jacobsen.  Lysende  spor.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldtndal.  1958. 159  pages.  17.75  kr. 
The  author  of  this  first  novel  about  Danish 
university  students  has  made  every  effort  to 
create  a  Bohemian  milieu,  and  has  ended  up 
with  what  amounts  to  a  parody  of  Bohemia. 
Not  only  do  his  characters  spend  most  of  their 
time  making  love  and  “boozing,”  but  in  those 
rare  moments  that  they  devote  to  udy  they 
stretch  out  on  the  floor  with  thel  •  h'  ks.  The 
fictional  narrator  (obviously  the  idealized  form 
of  the  earnest  young  man  with  the  pipe  and 
moustache  who  stares  out  from  the  dust  jack¬ 
et)  is  a  medical  student  who  has  been  having 
an  amour  with  a  certain  girl  without  wanting 
to  marry  her.  When  he  is  in  the  arms  of  an¬ 
other  he  discovers  suddenly  that  he  is  really 
in  love  with  the  first  one,  but  it  turns  out  to 
be  too  late,  as  she  has  already  turned  to  a 
visiting  Negro.  The  author  writes  with  gusto 
(especially  when  he  is  depicting  erotic  scenes), 
and  it  is  all  very  amusing,  even  though,  one 
suspects,  it  is  not  meant  to  be. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Peter  Schindler.  0nsl{erejsen  i  Portugal. 
Kpbenhavn.  De  Unges  Forlag.  1958.  175 
pages.  19.75  kr. 

The  subtide,  “voyage  of  discovery,”  strikes  the 
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keynote  of  the  popular  traveler’s  impression¬ 
istic,  substantial,  and  illustrated  reactions  to 
personal  “discovery”  of  little  Portugal’s  grace¬ 
ful  natural  sceneries,  its  azulejos  and  other 
national  art,  Camocs  included,  its  “Manuel- 
ian”  architecture,  racial  characteristics,  his¬ 
tory,  especially  from  the  Great  Earthquake  in 
1755  through  Pombal’s  dictatorial  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period,  subsequent  vicissitudes  and  decad¬ 
ence,  until  Salazar  takes  over  in  1932  and 
practically  regenerates  the  nation.  The  religious 
background  of  this  “rebirth”  has  special  appeal 
to  our  Catholic  author,  who  devotedly  delin¬ 
eates  the  origin  and  controversial  nature  of  the 
“Portuguese  Lourdes”  at  Fatima,  shrine  of 
“Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.”  His  language  is 
overdone  pdredans)^^,  joviality  leading  him 
astray,  also  causing  inclusion  of  some  unrelated 
material. 

Thor  /.  Becl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  R.  Blijstra.  Tegenzin  en  tegenstand.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  De  Arbeiderspers.  1959.  171 
pages.  6.90  fl. 

Blijstra’s  seven  short  stories  on  the  subject  of 
war  and  occupation  in  the  Netherlands  are  not 
always  convincing,  but  often  surprising.  Their 
fascination  is  not  with  war  itself,  but  with  its 
effects  on  people:  the  husband  who  turns  cow¬ 
ard,  the  wife  who  rises  to  heroic  stature,  the 
peace-time  weakling  who  becomes  a  coura¬ 
geous  resistance-fighter. 

In  addition,  the  author  has  taken  some  other¬ 
wise  incredible  coincidences  (as  often  occur 
in  times  of  stress  and  emergency),  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  them  feasible  by  exploring  the 
thoughts  that  motivate  the  principal  characters. 
But  the  best  of  this  collection,  the  first  story, 
docs  not  quite  fall  within  the  categories  men¬ 
tioned.  It  merely  describes  the  actions  of  some 
Dutch  army  units  preceding  the  capitulation. 
Blijstra  reaches  here  an  almost  perfect  balance 
in  storytelling.  It  evokes  all  of  the  tragic  ab¬ 
surdity  of  war  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once 
true  and  original. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  III. 

Maria  Miranda.  De  V erwachting.  s’Grav- 
enhage.  Stols.  1959.  192  pages. 

Maria  Miranda  has  here  produced  a  fine  his¬ 
torical  novel.  The  story  takes  place  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  Curacao. 

Manchi  Montalto,  member  of  a  Jewish  fam¬ 
ily,  has  spent  some  time  in  Holland  studying 
medicine.  He  returns  to  Curacao  on  the  ship 
De  V erwachting.  Also  aboard  the  ship,  Cu¬ 
racao-bound,  is  a  Catholic  padre. 


Jose,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Montalto  family, 
is  fascinated  by  the  teachings  of  the  padre.  He 
embraces  them,  breaking  away  from  Hebrew 
religious  tradition,  and  breaking  his  father’s 
heart. 

A  helpful  glossary  of  Curacaoan  words  com¬ 
pletes  the  book.  At  the  same  time,  the  periodic 
use  of  these  terms  adds  a  colorful  overtone  to 
the  work. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  J.  van  de  Walle.  Wachtend  op  de  dag  van 
morgen.  Amsterdam.  Van  Kampen.  n.d. 
200  pages. 

A  Netherlander,  who  is  an  engineer  in  a  gold 
mine  in  Surinam,  returns  to  his  native  land 
following  World  War  Two.  He  finds  that 
things  and  people  have  changed  in  his  absence. 
New  problems  have  arisen. 

Disappointed,  he  returns  to  his  gold  mine  in 
the  hinterland,  only  to  discover  that  here,  also, 
he  is  an  outsider.  He  does  not  belong.  But, 
banks  need  gold,  so  he  “works  and  works  and 
works,  just  like  everyone  else.”  The  only  en¬ 
couragement  comes  from  the  thought  that 
some  day  an  end  will  come  to  all  of  this. 

The  Netherlands  scene  is  effectively  cap¬ 
tured,  as  arc  the  characteristics  of  the  Dutch 
people.  But,  anyone  who  seeks  optimism  for 
the  future  need  not  look  for  it  here. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Catharina  van  dcr  Linden.  De  maand  mij. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1959.  63  pages.  4.90 
fl. 

Quietly  and  little  noticed  a  new  poetic  talent 
has  appeared  on  the  Dutch  literary  scene.  De 
maand  mij  shows  a  further  liberation  from 
the  self  through  a  process  strikingly  expressed 
in  the  author’s  poetry.  Things  outside  of  her¬ 
self,  from  which  she  at  first  feels  alienated, 
arc  gradually  being  accepted  as  belonging. 
What  was  distant  comes  closer  and  the  exist¬ 
ent  tension  is  alleviated.  Her  highly  original 
and  unusual  images  make  sense,  they  arc  not 
there  for  their  own  sake,  but  to  reveal  a  depth 
of  being  seeking  for  expression.  Each  phrase 
gives  the  reader  a  revealing  shock.  Perhaps 
unconsciously,  rhythm  and  assonance  enter 
into  her  verse.  Her  poems  often  seem  to  con¬ 
sist  of  one  single  phrase.  The  beginning  lines 
lead  up  to  a  climax  in  the  center  of  the  poem, 
after  which  there  follows  a  gradual  tapering 
of  intensity  towards  the  end.  This  procedure 
results  in  a  musical  effect.  One  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  work  of  this  poetess  who 
is  truly  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
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Dutch  language.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
some  of  her  metaphors  will  become  part  of 
everyday  spxrech.  TTie  poem  “Het  kiemende” 
is  a  clue  to  her  philosophy.  Her  concept  of 
language  is  contained  in  “Het  vogelwoord.” 

T.  fV.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

«  Eug.  de  Bock.  Opstellen  over  Coltjn  van 
Rijssele  en  Andere  rederijkers.  Antwer¬ 
pen.  De  Sikkel.  1958.  195  pages. 

In  this  latest  book  on  the  chambers  of  rhetoric 
in  the  Low  Countries  these  institutions  appear 
under  a  somewhat  different  and  more  favorable 
light  than  some  generations  ago.  In  a  thor¬ 
oughly  documented  manner  the  author  of 
these  essays  deals  with  their  origin,  their  kin¬ 
ship  with  similar  institutions  in  France,  their 
relations  with  church  and  state,  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  social  standing,  but  also  with  their 
literary  activities,  the  plays  and  poetry  writ¬ 
ten  and  produced  by  their  members. 

The  two  essays  on  Colijn  van  Rijssele  are 
the  most  valuable  and  readable.  Throughout 
the  book  the  author  illustrates  his  findings  with 
questions,  which,  more  than  the  text  itself, 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  reader,  particularly 
the  lay  reader.  The  extensive  notes  at  the  end 
of  each  piece,  chiefly  biographical,  lead  the 
way  to  further  study  and  reading. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Marcel  Wauters.  Apotee\.  Antwerpen. 

De  Sikkel.  1958.  79  pages.  80  fl. 

This  book  consists  of  two  sharply  differing 
parts.  The  first,  largely  a  product  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  contains  wisecracks,  a  few  of  which  arc 
in  French;  the  second,  resulting  from  emotion¬ 
al  tension,  embodies  the  author’s  rather  pessi¬ 
mistic  wisdom.  This  writing  can  best  be  called 
scmi-cxpcrimcntal  or  post-experimental  po¬ 
etry.  Wauters  has  departed  from  extreme  cx- 
perimcntalism;  he  does  not  believe  in  the  poem 
writing  itself,  the  poem  consisting  of  a  seem¬ 
ingly  uncontrolled  stream  of  mutually  unre¬ 
lated  and  therefore  bewildering  images.  In 
his  work  we  still  find  the  freshness,  originality 
and  complete  freedom  from  conventional 
forms  which  marks  all  modern  poetry. 

His  poetry  is  obviously  the  result  of  intense 
personal  observation  or  of  a  coherent  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  reflective  reaction.  Though  the  imagery 
is  unusual,  the  reader  discovers  real  meaning. 
Poems  like: 

het  bralcke  water  staat  stil 
in  de  diepe  putten  van  het  weten 
hangt  ecn  nevel  over  het  oppcrvlak  van  het 
geweten 


onder  de  nevel  van  het  oppervlak 
staat  het  water  stil 

daar  kan  geen  oog  het  woord  doorpeilen 
show  a  real  and  promising  talent. 

This  work  marks  a  turning  point  which  had 
to  come  and  which  is  also  indicated  in  a  let¬ 
ter  by  Gaston  Burssens  to  the  author  and 
printed  in  the  book.  For  any  extreme  artistic 
developments  must  give  birth  to  a  solidification 
process  retaining  the  useful  and  desirable  and 
sifting  out  the  undesirable. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Pidhraig  Og  G’Conairc.  Athaoibhneas. 

Baile  Atha  Cliath.  Sdirseal  &  Dill.  1959. 

241  pages.  10/6. 

Padhraig  Og  6’Conairc,  born  in  Rosmuc,  Ire¬ 
land  in  1893,  early  interested  himself  in  the 
Gaelic  literary  movement  as  had  his  father 
before  him.  A  graduate  of  a  genuine  Gaelic 
college  he  is  now  employed  by  Radio  fiircann 
in  charge  of  Irish  news. 

Athaoibhneas  may  be  roughly  translated  as 
“happiness  rc-lived.”  These  charming  talcs  arc 
centered  in  the  Irish  Gacltacht,  short  stories 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as:  “One  for  the 
Road,”  “Mother  Love,”  “Dinner  for  Two,” 
“His  Mother’s  Son,”  “Christmas  Eve,”  and 
“The  Western  Ocean.”  Irish  as  a  medium  for 
the  short  story  is  as  effective  as  it  was  for  the 
medieval  saga. 

Robert  T.  Meyer 
Catholic  University  of  America 

**  Ristcard  de  Paor.  Vll  i  mBarr  an  Gheagdin. 

Baile  Atha  Cliath.  Sairseal  &  Dill.  1959. 

192  pages.  13/6. 

Ristcard  de  Paor  (Richard  Power)  was  born 
in  County  Kildare,  Ireland  in  1929.  He  has 
done  some  study  of  dramatics  in  the  United 
States  and  has  taken  a  two  hundred  pound 
prize  awarded  by  the  Irish  Book  Club  for  this 
book.  This  talc,  “Apples  on  the  Top  Branch,” 
tells  of  his  going  to  the  Arann  Islands  to  per¬ 
fect  his  “school”  Irish  and  the  result  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  novel  ranging  from  island  life  to  Dub¬ 
lin,  so  across  to  London  and  his  work  and 
new  friends  in  Birmingham.  This  is  a  good 
racy  book  and  we  hope  that  he  will  give  us 
another  like  it  on  his  sojourn  in  the  United 
States. 

Robert  T.  Meyer 
Catholic  University  of  America 

^  Panos  Caravias.  Costas  Ouranis,  Athcnai. 

Difros.  1958.  125  pages. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  and  elucidative 
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treatise  on  a  sympathetic  and  important  lyrical 
poet  of  modern  Greece,  Costas  Ouranis  (1890- 
1953),  who  was  a  close  friend  of  the  author’s. 

Caravias  has  added  a  special  attraction  to  his 
presentation  by  including  nineteen  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  the  poet.  The  author,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  critic  and  writer  of  Greece,  has  been 
able  to  discover  the  essence  of  personality  of 
the  poet.  The  wide  familiarity  of  Caravias 
with  world  literature  enables  him  to  make 
beneficial  and  competent  comparative  studies 
which  demonstrate  the  organic  development 
of  the  poet  and  his  works.  This  is  a  most  wel¬ 
come  and  excellent  scholarly  interpretation. 

Michael  Rethis 
Tufts  University 

**  Gianna  Vlachogianni.  Megald  chronia. 

Athenai.  Kolaros.  1958.  197  pages. 

This  volume  consists  of  fifty-nine  brief  short 
stories.  Most  of  them  are  two  or  three  pages 
long.  The  author  was  able  to  create  the  proper 
heroic  atmosphere  of  Greece  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
attitude  of  the  author  is  apparent  in  his  tone 
and  description.  He  understands  how  to  por¬ 
tray  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  fighters  and 
especially  his  souliotes:  the  warlike  courage, 
endurance,  and  belief  in  the  final  success  of 
their  cause — ^the  liberation  of  Greece  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  book  is  certainly  worth 
reading. 

Michael  Rethis 
T lifts  University 

^  Jinos  Kodolanyi.  Az  igo  csipheboXpr.  2 
vols.  Budapest,  Magvetd.  1957. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that  this 
(probably  greatest)  story  of  Moses  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  writer  who  in  his  earlier  years 
was  considered  by  many  people  a,  shall  we  say, 
non-philosemitic  author.  Part  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  lies  perhaps  in  the  author’s  statement,  in 
the  epilogue,  that  on  account  of  his  grave  ill¬ 
ness  the  Rgo  csiphebo\or  (“The  Burning 
Bush”)  will  be  his  last  work. 

This  is  a  monumental  work,  indeed.  All 
the  Jewish  traditions  are  worked  in  and  in¬ 
terpreted,  and  the  age  is  recreated  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  fashion.  As  a  result,  Moses  emerges  not 
only  as  a  living  and  overwhelming  figure,  but 
also  as  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived. 

The  irresistible  flow  of  the  novel  is  some¬ 
what  abated  in  the  last  third;  and  the  use  of 
a  frame — a  Hungarian  rabbi  relates  (and  in¬ 
terprets)  the  story  to  his  disciple — sometimes 
awakens  the  reader  from  the  spell  which  the 
author  has  cast. 


A  much-honored  interpreter  of  Hungarian 
history,  the  novelist  is  also  known  for  his  close 
tics  with  Finnish  literary  life.  In  his  present 
book  he  pays  tribute  to  his  Finnish  confrere, 
Waltari,  by  frequent  episodes  in  which  his 
hero,  Moses,  meets  with  Waltari’s  “Egyp¬ 
tian,”  Sinuhe. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Rdnay 
University  of  Maryland 

^  Harald  Beyer.  Nietzsche  og  Norden.  I: 
Dishjusjonen  oml^ring  Nietzsche.  II:  D/^- 
terne  og  di^tningen.  Oslo.  Universitets- 
forlaget.  1957,  1959.  204,  351  pages. 

Even  in  Germany,  Nietzsche  was  hardly  read 
and  discussed  before  two  Scandinavians  (Georg 
Brandes  and,  in  his  wake,  Ola  Hansson)  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Europe  to  his  writings 
in  the  1880’s.  The  results  were  astonishing. 
Within  a  few  years,  Nietzsche  was  “discov¬ 
ered”  and  became  the  philosopher  in  fashion 
— still  widely  misunderstood,  but  certainly  no 
longer  overlooked.  Beyer’s  extensive  study, 
carried  out  in  the  best  tradition  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  scholarship,  gives  both  Brandes  and 
Hansson  their  due  as  Nietzsche’s  prophets; 
then  it  goes  on  to  trace  in  detail  the  great 
press  controversy  between  Harald  Hpffding 
and  Brandes  as  well  as  its  proliferations.  The 
decade  1890-1900  receives  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion;  after  the  1920’s,  Beyer’s  exploration  of 
Nietzsche  influences  becomes  somewhat  spo¬ 
radic.  He  does  not  concern  himself,  except  for 
one  or  two  isolated  instances,  like  Hans  Lars- 
son,  with  investigating  post-Nietzschean  phi¬ 
losophy  in  Scandinavia;  his  interest  is  almost 
exclusively  centered  on  the  influence  of  Nie¬ 
tzsche’s  thought  on  creative  writers  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Finland  (insofar  as 
Swedish  was  the  language  of  the  latter).  In 
some  cases,  as  with  Ibsen  and  Strindberg 
where  previous  reliable  studies  existed,  Beyer 
has  been  content  to  summarize  and  evaluate 
the  findings  of  his  predecessors;  in  most  others 
he  himself  had  to  do  much  of  the  groundwork. 
This  results  sometimes  in  important  new  in¬ 
sights  (as  with  Hamsun,  Frbding,  Ekelund, 
and  Karin  Boye).  A  twenty-page  summary  in 
German  supplementing  the  second  volume 
will  be  a  welcome  feature  for  many  who  do 
not  read  Norwegian.  Harry  Bergholz 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Herleiv  Dahl.  Bergmannen  og  byggmes- 
teren:  Henri\  Ibsen  som  lyril^er,  Oslo. 
Gyldendal  Norsk.  1958.  xvi-}-300  pages. 
27  kr. 

The  symbols  of  the  miner  and  the  master 
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builder,  which  furnish  the  title  for  Dahl’s  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  Ibsen’s  poetic  output,  have 
been  widely  recognized  as  being  of  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  understanding  of  the  great  Nor¬ 
wegian’s  works — recognized  also  by  those  out¬ 
side  Scandinavia  who,  because  of  linguistic 
limitations,  have  confined  themselves  to  study¬ 
ing  Ibsen’s  plays  in  translation.  It  is  not  these 
readers  who  will  find  Dahl’s  book  helpful,  of 
course;  it  is  definitely  intended  for  the  genu¬ 
ine  specialist  who,  however,  may  be  a  little 
disappointed  in  what  he  is  offered.  Dahl’s 
approach  is  less  novel  than  the  title  of  the  book 
would  lead  one  to  assume;  his  approach  is 
primarily  genetic,  and  details  of  textual  criti¬ 
cism  (occasionally  correcting  errors  in  the 
“definitive”  centenary  edition)  occupy  much 
space.  The  two  symbols  mentioned  in  the  title 
have  not  been  exploited  fully  as  a  basic  and 
focal  antithesis,  and  too  often  the  reader  feels 
that  Dahl  shies  away  from  committing  himself 
on  a  controversial  issue.  Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Solveig  Christov.  Korsvei  i  jungelen.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal  Norsk.  1959.  216  pages.  20.25 
kr. 

“Crossroad  in  the  Jungle”  is  an  excellent  book, 
highly  provocative  of  thought.  Its  characteri¬ 
zation  is  outstanding,  its  style  poetical  yet 
searching.  The  chief  problem  introduced  is 
man’s  freedom  of  choice  and  the  doubt  which 
may  remain  after  a  difficult  decision.  The 
heroine,  or,  at  any  rate,  narrator,  has  a  brother 
who  once  shot  a  member  of  an  escape-group 
because  this  member  was  endangering  every¬ 
body  in  it.  The  mark  of  the  doubt  which  he 
has  felt  ever  since  is  on  his  face.  Freedom  is 
also  the  freedom  to  sink,  even  to  will  one’s 
own  destruction.  A  man  who  might  have  had 
a  career  in  the  law  but  who  cannot  really  abide 
his  wife  accepts  the  punishment  for  an  act  of 
arson  which  he  did  not  commit  but,  oddly 
enough,  actually  dies  in  a  fire  he  has  set  after 
he  is  released  from  prison.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  his  prison  diary  with  a  review 
of  his  life  is  excellent,  possibly  the  best  passage 
in  the  book.  Similarly  the  heroine  gives  up 
the  man  who  was  to  marry  her,  ostensibly  be¬ 
cause  her  brother  needs  her,  more  likely  be¬ 
cause  she  has  always  willed  her  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  Liv.  L.  Smith 

Norman,  0\la, 

**  Georg  Johannesen.  Dil^t  1959.  Oslo.  Gyl¬ 
dendal  Norsk.  1959.  55  pages.  16.25  kr. 
Twenty-three  poems  make  a  sizable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  Norwegian  poet’s  composition  and 
this  young  artist  has  given  of  his  love  of  na¬ 


ture,  his  pessimism  with  human  associations, 
and  his  joy  with  life  in  its  more  expression- 
istic  aspects.  En  di^t  om  tid  (“A  Poem  on  the 
Times”)  shows  especially  the  poet’s  inner 
thoughts,  strengths  and  resources,  while  out¬ 
side  hovers  the  threatening  world. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

Kazimierz  Brodzinski.  Poezje.  2  vols. 
Czeslaw  Zgorzelski,  ed.  Wroclaw.  Osso- 
linskich.  1959.  xli-f-581  pages  -f-  9  plates; 
552  pages  8  plates. 

Kazimierz  Brodzinski  was  one  of  the  more 
important  minor  poets  of  Poland  during  the 
transition  from  classicism  to  romanticism. 
Although  he  was  popular  in  his  time,  his  com¬ 
plete  works  were  never  published.  The  editor, 
in  undertaking  this  task,  has  prepared  a  text 
edition  with  all  of  the  variants  found  in  the 
different  sources  and  has  done  it  very  fully. 
The  explanations  which  he  has  added  discuss 
as  a  rule  only  circumstances  of  publication  and 
the  many  classical  allusions  in  Brodzinski’s 
poems,  many  of  which  seem  superfluous  to 
persons  with  a  normal  Western  education. 
There  are  no  general  articles  on  the  poet’s  life, 
works,  or  place  in  literature.  In  its  field  it 
covers  the  ground  in  great  detail  and  is  a  de¬ 
finitive  edition  of  the  text. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Alina  Witkowska,  ed.  Wybdr  pism  filo- 
matdw:  Konspiraeje  studenc/(ie  w  Wilnie, 
1817-1825.  Wroclaw.  Ossolinskich.  2nd 
ed.,  1959.  ccix-|-483  pages., 45  zt. 

This  Polish  volume  presents  a  selection  of  doc¬ 
uments  and  writings  by  members  of  the  secret 
“Philomate”  (Friends  of  Knowledge)  Society 
who,  between  1817-1823,  were  the  major  in¬ 
tellectually  revolutionary  society  in  Wilno, 
then  Russian  Lithuania.  Their  most  distin¬ 
guished  member  in  the  initial  stages  was  the 
young  Adam  Mickiewicz  who  later,  in  his 
masterpiece  Dziady  (“The  Forefathers”),  has 
immortalized  the  group. 

Beginning  as  a  pledged  secret  fraternity  of 
romantic,  serious  men  who  were  in  revolt 
against  the  older  generation,  mediocrity  in 
education,  the  low  moral  character  of  fellow 
students,  and  the  feudal  political  conditions  of 
their  realm,  it  soon  assumed  a  strong  repub¬ 
lican  and  national-liberation  character  which, 
in  the  end,  was  discovered  by  the  Czarist  au¬ 
thorities  and  led  to  the  Society’s  suppression. 
As  a  Polish  case-instance  of  what  tended  to 
be  an  all-European  intellectual  trend  toward 
organization  for  self-enlightenment,  moral  re- 
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generation,  and  new  liberal-national  institu¬ 
tions,  the  Philomatcs  and  this  compilation  of 
their  writings  represent  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
triguing  chapter  in  the  history  of  ideas. 

The  documentary  part  is  preceded  by  a 
highly  perceptive  introductory  essay  (202 
pages)  and  a  bibliography  on  the  subject.  The 
documents  themselves  are  organized  in  seven 
chronological  units.  The  concluding  Appendix 
offers  bibliographical  notes  on  the  leading 
members,  a  register  of  the  total  membership 
during  the  various  phases  of  the  Society’s  exist¬ 
ence,  and  a  listing  of  their  pronouncements 
and  inquiries. 

For  those  interested  in  the  intelligent  his¬ 
tory  of  Poland  and  in  the  role  of  students  in 
Europe’s  nineteenth  century  development  to¬ 
ward  democracy,  the  present  volume  cannot 
but  be  a  welcome  resource. 

Michael  /. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

**  Wira  Selanski,  ed.  Antologia  da  Uteratura 
Ucraniana.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Companhia 
Brasileira  de  Artes  Gr^hcas.  1959.  171 
pages. 

In  spite  of  fragmentary  presentation.  Dr.  Wira 
Selanski  succeeded  in  filling  a  long  void — an 
anthology  of  Ukrainian  literature  translated 
into  Portuguese. 

The  selection  begins  with  a  fragment  of 
Nestor’s  chronicle.  Then  examples  of  folk 
songs,  epics,  and  writings  of  some  fifty  poets 
and  writers  follow.  Taras  Shevchenko  is  rep¬ 
resented  with  seven  poems,  and  Lesya  Ukrain- 
ka  with  five.  Most  of  the  other  authors  are  rep¬ 
resented  with  only  one  piece,  either  poem  or 
fragment  of  prose.  The  translations  are  done 
by  Helena  Kolody  (poetry)  and  Anna  Maria 
Muricy  (prose). 

The  book  has  a  brief  survey  by  the  editor 
of  Ukrainian  literature  from  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  until  today.  Several  reproductions  of  Uk¬ 
rainian  art  pieces  and  views  of  the  Ukraine  add 
effectiveness  to  this  very  timely  and  worthy 
publication.  Yar  Slavutych 

University  of  Alberta 

**  Walmir  Ayala.  Sar^a  araente.  Porto  Ale¬ 
gre.  Teatro  Universitario.  1958.  55  pages. 
Prior  to  the  play,  Sarqa  ardente,  Ayala  won 
first  prize  for  his  drama  Peripecias  na  Lua.  In 
addition,  he  has  had  two  books  of  verse  pub¬ 
lished.  Sar^a  ardente,  being  based  upon  the 
story  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  Egypt,  repre¬ 
sents  a  trend  which  caused  Thomas  Mann  to 
state  his  conviction  that  “the  secret  longing 
and  ultimate  ambition  of  all  theater  is  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  bosom  of  the  ritual  out  of  which 


— in  both  pagan  and  the  Christian  world — it 
sprang.”  Ayala’s  analytical  imagination  devel¬ 
ops  perplexing  Biblical  characters,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Pharoah  who,  upon  learning  that 
he  is  not  a  god,  becomes  philosophical  and 
tragic. 

Martha  O'Nan 
Milli^in  University 

**  Fernando  Namora.  Cidade  solitdria.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Arcidia.  1959.  295  pages.  35$. 

The  tide  of  these  thirteen  stories  suggests  the 
loneliness  of  all  men  within  society,  the  “city.” 
Namora  succeeds  quickly  in  arousing  sympa¬ 
thy  for  their  injured  pride,  failure  in  pretend¬ 
ing,  or  disappointment.  All  feel  like  outcasts, 
whether  they  really  are  or  not.  One  remem¬ 
bers  particularly  the  awkward,  unloved  daugh¬ 
ter  in  “Piquenique”  and  the  delinquent  son  of 
divorced  parents  in  “O  homen  vestido  de 
negro.”  Settings  and  characters  are  Portuguese 
throughout,  but  the  specifically  Portuguese 
world  of  Namora’s  novels  of  miners  and  peas¬ 
ants  reappears  only  in  a  few  stories.  Rather  is 
this  a  collection  of  lifelike  studies  of  ubiqui¬ 
tous  if  unjustified  contemporary  unhappiness. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Barbosa  Lima  Sobrinho.  A  Ungua  Por- 
tuguesa  e  a  Unidade  do  Brasil.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Olympio.  1958.  202  pages.  Cr 
$150. 

Although  the  author  as  a  statesman,  journal¬ 
ist,  and  member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Letters  displays  familiarity  with  present- 
day  linguistic  research,  he  avoids  technicalities 
and  jargon  in  this  study  of  the  “Brazilian  lan¬ 
guage.”  Several  chapters  contain  matters  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  Brazilian  literature: 
styles  of  various  writers  (a  whole  chapter  de¬ 
voted  to  Mario  de  Andrade’s  Macunaima) 
and  the  influence  of  different  writers  on  the 
direction  the  language  has  followed.  Contro¬ 
versies  as  to  whether  the  Brazilians  write  Por¬ 
tuguese  or  a  “national  language,”  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Brazilian  dialects,  the  contribution  of 
language  to  cultural  and  political  unity,  and 
similarities  to  the  situation  in  Anglo-  and  His¬ 
panic  America  are  all  treated  in  quite  read¬ 
able  form. 

Lawrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Michail  Svedov.  Gorizont.  Moskva.  Sov- 
ctskij  Pisatel’.  1959.  200  pages.  4.25  r. 
Grenada,  the  fresh,  romantic,  song-tuned  echo 
of  the  Russian  Civil  War,  which,  in  1926, 
originated  Svedov’s  popularity  and  reputation. 
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remains  certainly  his  highest  achievement,  but 
not  the  only  one.  His  poetical  production  be¬ 
ing  extremely  limited,  these  tides  are  of  p)oems, 
not  of  collections:  “Pesnja”  (“Noci’  stoit  u 
vzorvannogo  mosta”),  “Ital’janec,”  “Voz- 
vraS^enie.  .  .  But  only  solitary  strophes  in 
the  new  book  show  some  poetical  flash.  The 
majority  of  the  thirty-six  poems — the  work 
of  the  last  eight  years — are  just  painfully  sen¬ 
timental,  coquettish,  self-exhibiting  complaints 
and  sighs  over  the  poet’s  increasing  age.  (He 
started  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  old.) 
One  easily  understands  the  reluctance  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  some  Soviet  literary  critics  to 
show  complacency  to  one  of  the  veterans  in  the 
face  of  lines  like  these:  Skaiite  mne-nu,  iSto 
vam  stoit! — /  Oto  ja  es2e  sovsem  ne  star  .... 
A  deceiving  book  that  cannot  be  saved  by  an 
inconspicuous  play  (“Molodoe  pokolenie”)  in 
skilful  verse,  about  and  for  the  KomSomol, 
with  the  habitual  Qjmmunist  educational  ten¬ 
dency. 

Robert  Vlach 
University  of  Okjahoma 

**  Kornelij  Zelinskij.  Na  rubeze  dvuch 
bpoch.  Moskva.  Sovetskij  Pisatel’.  1959. 
338  pages.  8.10  r. 

One  of  the  literary  critics  of  the  old  Bolshevist 
generation,  theorist  of  the  constructivism  of 
his  time,  Kornelij  Zelinskij  tries  in  his  essays 
to  combine  his  personal  reminiscences  with  a 
critical  reappraisal  of  the  foremost  writers  in 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  years  1917-1920. 
The  line  he  follows  is  entirely  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  general  post-Zhdanovan  ten¬ 
dency:  to  reintegrate  into  Soviet  literature  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  work  of  Russian 
authors,  whatever  their  political  attitude  might 
have  been.  Zelinskij  writes  with  warmth  and 
affection  about  Bednyj,  Mayakovsky  or  Gorky 
as  well  as  about  Blok,  Esenin,  Chlebnikov,  and 
even  Bunin,  formulating  political  reservations, 
but  avowing  their  artistic  merit  and  stating 
the  influence  of  their  work.  Not  without  in¬ 
terest,  but  doomed  in  itself,  is  his  attempt  to 
enhance  the  significance  of  the  Proletkult 
poets. 

Zelinskij  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
romantic  grasp  of  the  Revolution  on  many  a 
mind  in  those  years,  and  in  evoking  much  of 
the  atmosphere  of  coundess  dreams  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  many  tragedies.  Here,  and  in  some 
vivid  portraits  (Brjusov,  Luna^arskij),  lies  the 
chief  value  of  this  book — hardly  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  offers. 

Robert  Vlach 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


Ivan  Oljelund.  Avfdllingen.  Stockholm. 
LT.  1958.  256  pages.  17  kr. 

This  book  forms  the  fifth  part  of  Oljelund’s 
series  of  autobiographical  novels.  In  this  part 
Oljelund  describes  his  life  after  World  War 
One.  He  uses  the  name  of  Mikael  Hiiger  to 
hide  his  real  identity.  Hager  was  put  into  jail 
for  his  revolutionary  activities  during  World 
War  One.  In  this  part  of  the  series,  Hager 
comes  into  contact  with  many  religious  move¬ 
ments.  The  descriptions  of  these  are  often 
ironical,  but  he  shows  resjject  for  the  real 
search.  Furthermore,  he  discovers,  as  he  moves 
to  Dalarna  to  write,  that  the  religious  issues 
have  more  importance  for  him  than  he  had 
previously  thought.  He  goes  through  a  crisis 
and  wins  back  his  art  of  writing.  The  novel 
offers  not  only  a  few  hours  of  entertainment, 
but  also  a  documentary  analysis  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  period  in  modern  Swedish  history. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Chicago,  111. 

**  Torbjorn  Thorngren.  Staden  Spelar  om 
natten.  Stockholm.  Tiden.  1958.  210  pages. 
17.50  kr. 

Thorngren’s  first  novel  is  a  tale  of  Gothenburg 
by  night.  The  city,  even  more  than  the  fate 
of  Japp  and  the  girl  Mard,  is  the  theme  of  the 
story.  The  two  are  driven  together  in  a  des¬ 
perate  mixture  of  ecstacy,  fear,  hopelessness, 
and  longing  for  human  tenderness.  The  harsh¬ 
ness  of  life  in  the  great  industrial  city  domi¬ 
nates  the  fates  of  Japp  and  Mard  and  holds 
the  reader  in  the  same  spell.  Thorngren,  hith¬ 
erto  known  as  a  lyric  poet,  proves  here  that 
he  is  also  a  master  of  prose  style.  Just  as  in 
his  verse,  he  has  a  well  developed  sense  for 
colorful  imagery,  although  at  times  he  exer¬ 
cises  this  talent  to  the  point  of  exhausting  the 
reader.  Staden  Spelar  om  natten  gives  abun¬ 
dant  promise  for  the  future,  and  Thorngren 
will  do  well  not  to  confine  himself  to  poetry. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Gunnar  Bjdrling.  En  mun  vid  hand.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1958.  204 
pages.  15  kr. 

A  selection  of  lyrics,  1930-1955.  Tides  are  no 
longer  in  style.  They  helped  break  up  the 
monotony  of  a  page,  however.  Leafing  through 
this  book  of  verses — for  the  most  part  un¬ 
tided — one  gets  the  impression  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  one  single  poem,  whereas  the  different 
poems  average  more  than  one  a  page.  Differ¬ 
ent?  Hardly.  Wind,  sand,  sea,  sun,  moon  and 
stars  recur  so  repetitously  that  halfway  through 
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the  book  one  feels  loath  to  turn  another  page. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  some  injustice  in  these 
remarks.  The  seasons  play  such  a  tremendous 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  Scandinavians,  those 
denizens  of  the  inhospitable  North,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  their  poets  never  seem  to 
have  their  fill  of  summer,  nor  ever  tire  of 
hymning  the  flowers  that  bloom  so  briefly  in 
Spring.  Repetition  can  tend,  alas,  to  dull  in¬ 
stead  of  sharpen  the  awareness  of  the  reader. 

The  verses  are  good,  and  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  “free,”  with  whimsicality  here  and 
there  showing  its  impish  face,  as  in  the  jack- 
in-the-box  evocation  of  New  York  written  in 
the  Forties.  ♦ 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

Osten  Sjostrand.  Hemloshet  och  hem. 
Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1958.  80  pages.  12.50 
kr. 

As  the  title  of  this  collection  of  twenty-eight 
poems  suggests,  Sjostrand’s  favorite  rhetorical 
device  is  antithesis.  He  uses  it  effectively,  but 
neither  this  nor  other  stylistic  traits  affect  the 
purity  of  his  language  or  the  directness  of 
his  message.  Many  of  Sjostrand’s  themes  in 
this  collection  arc  religious,  and  the  poet  has 
been  unusually  successful  in  presenting  them 
as  universally  valid  ideas. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Johannes  Edfelt.  Utblick-  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1958.  219  pages.  18.50  kr. 

Since  the  Thirties,  Johannes  Edfelt  has  en¬ 
joyed  in  Scandivania  a  deservedly  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  poet,  translator  of  poetry,  and  re¬ 
viewer  of  western  and  Russian  literature.  In 
the  present  volume,  he  has  collected  some  two 
dozen  pieces  of  what  he  himself  refers  to  as 
“literary  journalism”  from  the  last  two  dec¬ 
ades.  Most  of  them  are  devoted  to  contempo¬ 
rary  Germans  (Stadler,  Loerkc,  Wilhelm  Leh¬ 
mann,  von  der  Vring,  Britting,  Eich,  Krolow, 
Bachmann,  Josef  Roth,  Felix  Hartlaub),  some 
to  Anglo-American  poets  (Hardy,  Yeats,  Ed¬ 
win  Muir,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  M. 
Moore)  and  four  to  Swedish  writers  (Vitalis, 
Palmjer,  Hjalmar  Bergman,  and — most  note¬ 
worthy — Anders  Osterling).  In  each  case, 
Edfelt  reveals  himself  as  a  sensitive  and  under¬ 
standing  intermediary;  with  regard  to  the  non- 
Swedish  authors  he  treats,  his  brief  sketches 
are  generally  in  the  nature  of  primary  intro¬ 
ductions.  In  contrast,  his  views  of  Swedish 
literary  figures  offer  more  that  is  personal  and 
original.  A  few  pieces  of  charming  and  evoca¬ 
tive  recollections  from  Edfelt’s  youth  and 


travels  abroad  round  off  this  interesting  little 
volume.  Harry  Bergholz 

University  of  North  Carolina 

^  Pavlo  Hrycak.  Halyc’ kp-volyns’ k‘^  der- 
zava.  New  York.  Shevchenko  Scientific 
Society.  1958.  176  pages.  $3. 

Pavlo  Hrycak’s  monograph  Halyc  kp-volyns’~ 
ka  derzava  deals  with  the  Duchy  of  Halych- 
Volhynia,  a  Ukrainian  state  which  existed 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

P.  Hrycak  (1925-1958)  studied  in  detail 
some  seventy  various  sources,  many  of  them 
never  before  or  rarely  used  by  researchers  in 
the  subject.  His  conclusions,  as  might  be  drawn 
from  the  monograph,  are  the  following:  (1) 
the  Duchy  of  Halych-Volhynia  was  not  a  pro¬ 
vincial  state  of  the  western  Ukrainians,  but  a 
kind  of  all-Ukrainian  kingdom  which  took 
over  the  inheritance  of  the  Ky vian  State  ruined 
by  the  Mongolians  and  (2)  the  Duchy  of 
Halych-Volhynia  entered  as  a  component  part 
into  the  Lithuanian  kingdom  after  1349  and 
influenced  its  development  in  many  ways  for 
a  long  time.  The  author  makes  use  of  various 
documentary  proofs  to  support  his  quite  con¬ 
vincing  conclusions. 

The  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  should 
be  commended  for  publishing  this  work  of  a 
very  promising  historian  who  unexpectedly 
died  in  his  prime  of  life.  Yar  Slavutych 
University  of  Alberta 

**  Eduard  Schwartz.  Gesammelte  Schriften. 
II:  Zur  Geschichte  und  Uteratur  der  Hel- 
lenen  und  Romer.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter. 
1956.  x-f-355  pages.  38.50  dm. 

This  is  vol.  2  of  Schwartz’s  Gesammelte 
SchHften  whose  vol.  1,  entitled  Vergangene 
Gegenwdrtigkeiten  appeared  in  1938.  The 
present  volume  offers  studies  written  in  Latin 
and  German  on  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
interpretation  of  the  Iliad  and  Homer,  on 
Prometheus  in  Hesiod’s  writings,  on  Menan¬ 
der’s  Perikeiromene,  also  critical  investigations 
of  historical  problems  concerning  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Pausanias,  the  Roman  Annals, 
Timaeos’s  lost  work,  and  the  Catilinarian  con¬ 
spiracy. 

The  catholic  interests  of  the  great  classical 
scholar  that  found  expression  in  his  monu¬ 
mental  edition  of  the  Greek  Synodal  Acts  of 
the  Councils  of  Chalcedon  and  Ephesus  will 
become  evident  in  a  future  third  volume  of 
his  collected  writings  dealing  with  his  studies 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  history  of  the 
primitive  church.  Luitpold  Wallach 

Harpur  College 
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**  Langenscheidts  Universal  -  Worterbuch. 
Russisch-Deutsch,  Deutsch-Russisch.  Ber- 
lin-Schoneberg.  Langenscheidt.  Rev.  ed., 
1958.  398  pages.  $0.75. 

Petit  &  Savage.  Dictionnaire  frangais- 
anglcds  et  anglais-jrangcus.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1958. 

Poc\et  Greetg-English  Dictionary.  Berlin- 
Schoneberg.  Langenscheidt.  3rd  ed.,  1958. 
427  pages.  $1.85. 

Pocl^et  Hebrew-English  Dictionary.  Berlin- 
Schonebcrg.  Langenscheidt.  7th  ed.,  1958. 
392  pages.  $1.85. 

Pocl^et  Latin-English  Dictionary.  Berlin- 
Schoneberg.  Langenscheidt.  Rev.  ed.,  1958. 
348  pages.  $1.85. 

Der  Sprach-Broct^haus.  Das  deutsche 
Bildwdrterbuch  fiir  Jedermann.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Brockhaus.  Rev.  ed.,  1958. 

The  Universal  Webster.  Sidney  &  R. 
Fuller,  comps.  Berlin-Schoncberg.  Langen¬ 
scheidt.  1958.  413  pages.  $0.75. 

We  think  it  worthwhile  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  some  recent  achievements 
in  the  lexicographical  field  reached  just  before 
the  newest  craze  of  automation  had  started 
to  invade  even  the  sanctum  of  linguistics.  The 
old  German  puWishing  house  of  Langen¬ 
scheidt,  which  some  time  ago  had  celebrated 
its  centennial  jubilee  with  an  impressive  com¬ 
pilation  of  important  historical  data,  came 
out  with  something  really  unusual,  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Webster,  a  very  low-priced  booklet  you 
can  put  into  your  jacket  pocket.  This  small 
encyclopedia  contains  no  less  than  17,000  en¬ 
tries  giving  the  synonyms  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  English  terms  and  therefore  proving  itself 
as  useful  for  any  Anglo-American  reader  as 
for  the  foreigner.  We  were  amazed  to  find 
there  a  great  many  idiomatic  phrases  we  never 
would  have  expected  to  see  in  such  a  small 
booklet — let  alone  its  compilation  outside  of 
the  U.  S.  or  Britain! 

Langenscheidt  has  published  a  Russian- 
German  and  German-Russian  Universal  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  same  format  where  also  much 
information  is  put  together  in  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  space.  The  Pocket  Hebrew-English  Dic¬ 


tionary  contains  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the 
Old  Testament  while  its  Greek-English  coun¬ 
terpart  comprises  all  the  words  of  authors 
commonly  read  in  schools  and,  in  addition, 
those  of  the  original  New  Testament.  The 
Latin-English  Dictionary  has  20,000  entries 
with  remarks  on  pronunciation,  accent,  and 
length  of  syllables. 

Der  Sprach-Brocighaus  proves  to  be  quite 
an  astounding  achievement,  teaching  even  na¬ 
tive  Germans  and  Austrians  things  about  their 
mother  tongue  which  must  be  new  for  the 
average  man  and  woman.  The  Librairie 
Hachette,  still  the  greatest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  largest  French  publisher  excelling  in 
the  most  different  fields  of  endeavor,  does  a 
good  job  in  the  area  of  English-French  and 
French-English  linguistics,  thus  becoming  a 
valuable  helper  for  translators  and  interpreters. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Fritz  Meyen.  Die  nordeuropdischen  Lan¬ 
der  im  Spiegel  der  deutschen  Univer- 
sitdtsschrijten  1885-1957.  Bonn.  Bouvier. 
1958.  xxi-Vl23  pages.  24  dm. 

TTiis  bibliography  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  reference  collection  of  large  college  or 
university  libraries.  Carefully  prepared  by  an 
experienced  veteran  in  this  kind  of  work  it 
presents — with  a  minimum  of  errors — approxi¬ 
mately  1,100  doctoral  theses  and  similar  pub¬ 
lications  arranged  by  subject;  if  an  item  deals 
with  several  subjects  it  is  entered  in  full  under 
each,  but  not  counted  again.  The  introduction, 
offering  a  brief  survey  of  Scandinavian  studies 
in  Germany,  is  printed  in  both  English  and 
German  as  are  the  subject  headings  in  the  text 
and  table  of  contents.  The  alphabetical  sub¬ 
ject  index,  however,  appears  only  in  German. 
The  north-European  countries  referred  to  in 
the  title  are  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Sweden.  Apart  from  the  temporal 
and  geographical  limitations  adopted  by  the 
compiler,  the  coverage  as  to  fields  of  learning 
is  universal. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 
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action  poetique.  No.  9 — Jean  Malrieu  on  Gerald 
Ncvcu  (necrologue);  Quelques  poetes  portugais  parmi 
les  plus  jeunes,  Egito  Goncalves. 

Ajrique.  XXXIV:272. — La  Varende  on  Armand 
Godoy;  Dante  I'Allegorie  Beatrice  (cont.),  A.  Ducas; 
Le  prohletne  des  rapports  entre  les  parents  au  theatre, 
Edgar  Maurice  Wolf. 

Let  Annalet  Conferencia.  LXVII:112,  113,  114, 
115. — La  jeune  fille  au  theatre  de  Corneille  h  Claudel, 
GisMe  Casadesus;  Rene  Lalou  on  Giuseppe  Tomasi  di 
Lampedusa,  Lawrence  Durrcll,  and  Lion  Uris. — Bel¬ 
gique  terre  de  poesie,  Jeanine  Moulin;  Roger  Ikor  on 
Les  eaux  melees;  Rene  Lalou  on  Michel  Butor,  Nathalie 
Sarraute,  Pierre  Boulle,  and  Henri  Gillet;  La  Comedie 
Franfaite:  la  tradition  et  les  traditions,  Georges 
Chamarat. — Rcni  Lalou  on  femile  Henriot,  Andre 
Chamson,  Paul  Vialar  and  Leon  Bopp;  Armand 
Lanoux  on  Le  Commandant  Watrin;  Auteurs  et  come- 
diens  pendant  la  revolution  franfaite,  Francis  Am- 
bricre. — Napoleon  journaliste,  Louis  Gabriel-Robinet; 
Raymond  Las  Vergnas  on  the  contemporary  American 
theater;  Jean-Louis  Curtis  on  his  early  literary  de¬ 
velopment;  Reni  Lalou  on  Henri  Troyat,  Jacques 
Deval,  Michael  Sholokhov,  and  Maurice  Bessy. 

L’Arc.  111:10. — Hommage  aux  pohes,  Georges  Lim- 
bour;  L’oeil  de  Baudelaire,  Marcel  A.  Ruff;  Andre 
Matson  et  le  temps,  Jean-Paul  Sartre;  Ames  mortet  et 
portraits  (on  Soutine  and  Gogol),  Jean  Revol;  Parler 
avec  les  peintret  (conversations  on  aesthetic  questions 
with  Jean  Bazaine,  Pierre  Gastaud,  Madeleine  Grenier, 
l^dislas  Kijno,  Alfred  Manessier,  Andre  Masson,  Raoul 
Ubac,  and  Vieira  da  Silva),  Bernard  Pingaud. 

Archives  des  Lettres  Modernes.  Nos.  28, 29. — Jacques 
Blondel  on  allegory  and  realism  in  John  Bunyan’s 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress. — l,e  "Joseph  Delorme”  de 
Sainte-Beuve,  Jacques  Vier. 

le  bayou.  XXI V;8 1-82. — M.  C.  Tavares  de  Miranda 
on  Mme  Dani^lou;  Armando  Rojo  Leon  on  Rafael 
Laffon;  George  Humphrey  on  Gerard  de  Nerval;  R^my 
G.  Saisselin  on  Voltaire  as  a  lyric  poet;  Jean  Poilvet 
Le  Guenn  on  Jean-Claude  Ibert  and  “surromantisme"; 
Jean  Poilvet  Le  Guenn  and  Armando  Rojo  Leon  on 
Eduardo  Moreiras;  Au  fil  de  la  litterature,  Charles 
Villard. 

Bulletin  de  V  Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de 
IJttbrature  Franfaises.  XXX VII  :4. — Joseph  Hanse  and 
Jacques  de  Lacretelle  on  Charles  De  Coster. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XXII  :2 16,  217,  218. — Con- 
sells  h  un  jeune  ecrivain.  ll:  Comment  devenir  drama¬ 
turge,  Albert  Loranquin. — V.-H.  Debidour  on  Mon¬ 
therlant. — Reflexions  sur  la  sculpture  chretienne,  V.-H. 
Debidour. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XLVII:354,  355. — Let  intellectuels 
dans  la  societe  nouvelle,  J.-A.  Crespelle;  Jean  Ballard, 
Rene  Menard,  Fernand  Verhesen,  Jean  Duvignaud, 
Raymond  Jean,  Jacques  Charpier,  Jean  Laude,  Youri, 
Ren6  Kochmann,  Jean  Todrani,  J.  Malrieu,  and  L6on- 
Gabriel  Gros  in  a  series  of  articles  commemorating 
Andr6  Gaillard  (d.  December  16,  1959);  V,  Niki- 


prowetzky  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. — Naim  Kattan  on 
the  New  York  theatrical  season;  Nicolas  Dontchev  on 
Lamartine  and  the  Bulgarians;  Rome  et  Tepopee  cel- 
tique,  Jean  Markale;  Martin  Heidegger  on  Johann 
Peter  Hebei;  Jean  Cassou  on  Alfred  Kubin;  Uon 
Pierre-Quint  essayiste  et  critique,  Andre  Marbscl. 

Les  Cahiers  Naturalistes.  V:13. — Claudel  et  Zola, 
Henri  Guillemin;  Pierre  Cogny  presents  unpublished 
letters  to  Zola  by  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

Critique.  XVI:  155,  156. — Rcn6  Micha  on  Iris  Mur¬ 
doch;  Bernard  Jourdan  on  Jean  Follain;  Non  ut  poesis 
pictura  (on  Henri  van  Lier  and  Jean  Mouton),  Jean 
Wahl;  Robert  Klein  on  La  crise  de  la  renaissance 
italienne  by  Andre  Chastel. — L’espace  et  le  tempt  dans 
les  romans  de  Lawrence  Durrell,  Jean-Paul  Hamard; 
Jean  Penard  on  Rene  Menard;  Du  cubit  me  d  Tart 
ahstrait,  Jean  Laude. 

Documents.  XV:2. — J.-J.  Weiss  on  Max  Frisch. 

Ecritt  de  Paris.  Nos.  180,  181,  182. — Le  cos  Albert 
Camus,  E.  Beau  de  Lomenic. — Un  sequestre  du  temps 
qui  passe:  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  Georges  Portal;  Le  roman 
de  guerre  et  set  personnages,  Willy  de  Spens. — Yves 
Gandon  on  Rene  Behainc;  L’expressionitme  contre  T 
expression,  Georges  Hilaire;  Paul  Werrie  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  theater. 

Entretiens  sur  les  Lettres  et  les  Arts.  No.  17. — Let 
jeunes  voix  de  la  litterature  italienne,  Maria  Brandon- 
Albini;  La  jeune  poisie  italienne,  Mario  Petrucciani. 

Esprit.  XXVIII :3,  4,  5. — Alfred  Simon  on  Jean 
Vilar;  Jean  Bastaine  on  Robert  Bresson. — Presence  de 
Mounter,  Jacques  Natanson;  La  rencontre  des  livret, 
Albert  Beguin;  Lin  ou  ne  pas  lire,  Henry  Miller;  Le 
lecteur  de  roman,  Paul-Andr6  Lesort;  Alain  et  la 
lecture,  Samuel  S.  de  Sacy;  joffre  Dumazedier  and 
Jean  Hassenforder  on  the  reading  habits  of  the  French 
working  class. — Ne  tirez  pas  sur  Tintellectuel,  Gene¬ 
vieve  Gennari;  Eva  Farago  presents  the  work  of 
Hungarian  refugee  poets. 

Etudes.  XCIII:4,  5,  6. — No  literary  articles. — De 
Tincoherence  comme  procedS  d’art,  Jean  Onimus;  Le 
pari  d'  Albert  Camus,  Andre  Blanchet;  Poisie  ininter- 
rompue,  Xavier  Tilliettc;  Robert  Abirached  on  Chdteau 
en  Suede  by  Franjoise  Sagan. — Blanchet  concl. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XXVIIItZ. — Cesar  dans  TEst 
de  la  Belgique:  les  Atuatuquet  et  les  tburons,  Albert 
Grisard;  Les  dernieres  "Lettres  d  Tttrangere,”  Joseph 
Fonsny. 

Let  Etudes  Philosophiques.  XV:  1. — Special  issue 
rlcvoted  to  the  work  of  F.  H.  Bradley. 

Les  Languet  Modernes.  L1V:2,  3. — J.  P.  Hulin  on 
the  symbolism  of  the  number  “three”  in  Hemingway’s 
A  Farewell  to  Arms. — Schiller,  les  itapes  de  sa  pensie, 
Robert  Leroux;  S.  Marandon  on  Mary  Robinson; 
Richard  Thicberger  on  Hermann  Kesten. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  VIII :4. — "Beatnikj,"  Maurice 
Nadeau;  Le  cinema  americain  en  ig6o,  Roger  Tailleur; 
Decouverte  de  T  Amerique,  Maria  Le  Hardouin;  Le 
turrealitme  et  la  peinture,  Genevieve  Bonnefoi;  Un 
theatre  de  la  memoire  et  de  I’oubli,  Dominique  Nores; 
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Albcrt-Maric  Schmidt  on  Pierre  Cuisin;  this  number 
also  contains  a  French  translation  of  The  Philosophy 
of  the  "beat  generation"  by  John  Clcllon  Holmes. 

Le  Uvre  et  I'Estampe.  No.  21. — A  propos  des  edi¬ 
tions  d’  "Un  Mdle”  de  Camille  Lemonnier,  Gustave 
Vanwelkenhuyzen;  Les  contrats  d'  edition  de  "Laure" 
ou  "Adriani"  de  George  Sand,  G.  Colin;  L’edition 
ortginale  d"' Ernest  Staas"  par  Tony,  Henri  Dirkx. 

Marginales.  XV:70-71,  72. — A.  Henry  Rochefort  on 
Henriette  Renan;  Andre  Marissel  on  the  evolution  of 
French  poetry  since  1945;  Michel  Breton  on  Paul 
Colin;  Aldo  Capasso  on  Orsola  Nemi. — Realites  a 
distance,  Arthur  Petronio;  Jean  Rousselot  on  Joseph 
Dclteil;  Joseph  Dclmelle  on  GeorRes  Linze;  De 
"Soutes"  d  "L’amour  sans  preuves,"  Albert  Aygues- 
parse;  Fernand  Verhesen  on  Edmond  Jab^;  Rol)ert 
O.J.  Van  Nuffel  on  Italian  poets  and  critics. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1160,  1161,  1162. — Carlo 
Francois  on  various  versions  of  the  Tristan  and  Isolde 
legend;  Hubert  Juin  on  Casanova’s  Memoirs;  Robert 
Barroux  on  Sebastien  Mercier;  Jerome  Peignot  on 
Maine  de  Biran;  Nietzsche  en  Engadine,  Paul  Ar¬ 
nold.— Co«/ron/a//o«  d'un  auteur  avec  son  premier 
litre,  Claude  Avcline;  Jean  Lescure  on  Claude  Ave- 
line. — Max  Elsl^amp  et  Stephane  Mallarme,  Robert 
Guiette;  Robert  Amadou  on  Claude  Saint-Martin. 

Nos  Lettres,  XXIV:  1-3. — Marcel  Thiry  on  Geo 
Libbrecht;  Jules-Louis  Tcllier  on  Robert  Vivier;  Josse 
Alzin  on  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  Nos.  114,  115,  116. — Hu- 
manisme  ig6o  dans  la  litterature  sovietique,  Jean 
Cathala,  et  al.,  eds.;  Andre  Gisselbrccht  on  Sartre’s 
/vr  sequestres  d'  Altona;  Jacques  Nunez  on  Teilhard 
de  Chardin. — Pierre  Juquin  on  Andre  Stil’s  Le  fou- 
droyage. — Faut-il  censurer  bak^hirev?  Pierre  Juquin. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise.  V’III:87,  88,  89. — 
Issue  devoted  to  the  achievement  of  Albert  Camus. — 
Le  "miracle  de  la  corde"  et  la  pri-histoire  du  spec¬ 
tacle,  Mirc6a  Eliade;  Entretien  sur  un  changement 
d'epoque,  Maurice  Blanchot;  L'evangile  selon  Thomas, 
Alfred  Fabre-Luce;  A  propos  d'Electre,  Michel  Au- 
ber. — Balzac  86-69,  Roger  Nimier;  Le  detour  vers  la 
simpltcite,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Philippe  Jaccottet  on 
Jean  Tortel;  L’ecrivain  et  le  possible,  Bernard  Pin- 
gaud;  Yves  Berger  on  William  Faulkner. 

La  Pensee.  Nos.  90,  91. — Paul  Labcrenne,  Georges 
Cogniot,  J.  Suret-Canale,  Jean  Orcel  and  Albert 
Chatelet  on  Rene  Maublanc. — Le  litre  et  la  sociiti, 
Vladimir  Lublinski. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  65. — En  lisant  Massis, 
Antoine  Egret. 

Pensee  Frangaise.  XIX  :4,  5,  6. —  Crise  a  la  Comedie- 
Frangaise,  J.  C.  Jaubert;  Recherches  de  laboratoire, 
Jean  Senard. — Histoires  de  boutique,  Jean  Senard. — 
Raison  d'un  choix,  Jean  Senard. 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  52. — Panorama  de 
"Points  et  Contrepoints  "  Jacques  Marlet;  Nos  direc¬ 
tions,  Jean  Loisy;  Elizabeth  Borione  on  Rene  Hencr; 
H.de  Waroquier  on  the  relationship  of  painting  to 
poetry;  George  Bonneville  on  Jean  Hulin;  "Points  et 
Contrepoints"  igjy-ig6o.  Nous  n’avons  pas  change, 
Jean  Romann;  "Points  et  Contrepoints"  parmi  scs 
confreres,  Roger  Joseph. 

Preuves.  Nos.  110,  111,  112. — Albert  Camus  com¬ 
memorative  bsue;  Descartes  "demasque,"  Jos6  Cabanis; 
W’ladimir  Weidlc  on  the  translations  of  Doctor  Zhiv¬ 


ago. — Arthur  Sandauer  on  Bruno  Schulz;  Jean  Bloch- 
Michel  on  Restif  de  la  Bretonne. — Tibor  Meray  on 
Tibor  Dery;  Simone  Weil  ou  I'appel  de  la  justice, 
Emmanuel  Berl;  Simone  Hannedouche  on  Zoh  Olden- 
bourg;  Gilbert  Sigaux  on  contemjxrrary  theatrical 
staging;  Voyage  extraordinaire  autour  de  Jules  Verne, 
Jose  Cabanis. 

Le  Revue  du  Caire.  XXIII :234,  235,  236. — Le  cen- 
tenaire  de  Tchekjtov,  Alexandre  Papadopoulo;  Tchek- 
hov  et  Tchathpwsk},  Evgueni  Balabanovitch;  Orient- 
Occident,  G.  C.  Anawati;  Raouf  Kamel  on  Albert 
Palle;  George  Zayed  on  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin. — 
Raouf  Kamel  on  Antoine  Blondin’s  Un  singe  en  hiver. 
— La  plus  ancienne  piece  du  theatre  egyptien,  Etienne 
Drioton;  L'aube  de  la  prose  romancie,  Yehia  Hakki; 
Raouf  Kamel  on  Jean  Dutourd’s  Les  dupes. 

La  Revue  Frangaise.  No.  117. — Georges  Vally  on 
the  writers  and  poets  of  Martinique. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  XIII: I. — Structure  du  drame, 
Robert  Bayer;  Presence  en  corps,  Etienne  Decroux; 
Remarques  sur  le  "theatre  historique,"  Henri  Gouhier; 
L'art  de  la  pantomime,  Marcel  Marceau;  Le  masque 
et  le  jeu  masque,  L6on  Chancerel;  D'une  "distance"  h 
I'autre,  Andre  Villiers;  Le  tragique  grec.  Marguerite 
Fernagu;  Theatre  interieur,  Pierre-Maxime  Schuhl; 
Dramaturgie  electronique,  Akakia-Viala;  Paysages 
shal^espeariens  et  paysages  raciniens,  Etienne  Souriau; 
L'eclairage  et  le  realisme  thedtral,  Claude-Emile  Rosen; 
Le  terme  "decor  de  theatre"  est  pertme,  Denis  Bablet; 
Paul  Ginestier  on  Racine’s  Polyeucte. 

Le  Revue  Liherale.  XXX :2. — Les  cafes  politiques, 
Gaston  Courty. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XVI :3,  4,  5,  6. — Franz  Wey- 
ergans  on  Nathalie  Sarraute. — Emile  Rideau  on  Henri 
Bergson;  Albert  Gerard  on  Joyce  Cary;  Guy  Trezel  on 
Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  Pin. — Franz  Weyergans  on  Jean 
Pelegri. — Franz  Weyergans  on  Julien  Green. 

Signor  Si.  11:5. — Le  courage  dans  I’adversiU,  Jean 
Bracckman;  Les  quatre  saisons  des  pohes,  Jean-Loub 
Vanham;  Philippe  Delaby  on  Guillaume  Apollinaire; 
Jean  Braeckman  on  Auguste  Marin;  Joseph  Delmelle 
on  Max  Waller;  Remembrance  des  icrivians  et  poetes 
morts  a  la  guerre,  Joseph  Delmelle;  Hommage  a  Albert 
Camus,  Jean  Poilvet  Le  Guenn;  Gaston-Henry  Aufrere 
on  Miguel  Torga;  Jacques  Belmans  on  film  versions  of 
Shakespearean  plays. 

Stendhal  Club.  11:7. — Un  nouvel  ichantillon  de  la 
collaboration  de  Stendhal  avec  Crozet.  Pages  inedites, 
V.  Del  Litto;  Le  physiologiste  Magendie  juge  par 
Stendhal,  Jean  Theodoridw;  Un  ami  de  Stendhal: 
l^)uis  de  Barral  (1),  Louis  Bassette;  Avec  Stendhal 
dans  le  massif  de  la  Grande  Chartreuse,  Felix  Jourdan- 
Clet;  Un  collaborateur  de  Stendhal  a  Trieste  :  Etienne- 
Louis  Chevalier,  Rene  Dollot;  Yves  du  Parc  on  Roane 
et  Shakespeare  ll;  Felix-Romain  Gagnon,  oncle  de 
Stendhal,  en  Savoie  (ll),  Georges  Dumas;  Situation 
de  Mmmee,  Albert  Ledoux. 

Syntheses.  XIV:  166,  XV:  167,  168. — Henry  Chapicr 
on  Michel  Butor,  Marcellc  Capron,  Rene  de  Aubaldia. 
— Musset  au  Pays  Noir,  David  Scheinert;  Henry  Cha- 
pier  on  Kenneth  Anger,  Raymond  de  Becker,  Jack 
Kerouac;  Marcel  Lecomte  on  Kafka  research;  Marie- 
Louise  Goffin  on  Roger  Caillois;  Decouverte  d'  Andree 
Chedid,  Gab  Costalas;  Raymond  Trousson  on  Pierre- 
Simon  Ballanchc;  Jacqueline  van  Praag-Chantrainc  on 
contemporary  Spanish  letters. — Paul  Valery  et  I'Europe, 
Georges  Bonneville;  Chronique  de  la  poesie  (on  Tar- 
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clieu,  P.  Emmanuel,  Dc  Wespin,  R.  Desaisc),  Emilie 
Noulct;  Lilyan  Lagneau  on  Aime  Cisairc;  Rencontres 
avec  Andre  Gide,  Dominique  de  Wespin;  Fr.  Closset 
on  contemporary  Dutch  letters;  Jacques  Duesberg  on 
some  contemporary  British  novelists. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  147,  148,  149,  150.— D«  na- 
tionalisme  litteraire,  Andre  Th^rivc;  Nations  et  na- 
tionalismes  dans  les  litres,  Georges  Piroue,  Roger 
Dardenne,  Jean  Cazeneuve. — Special  issue  devoted  to 
Henry  dc  Montherlant’s  Le  Cardinal  d’  Espagne. — 
Virgile,  Jean  Guitton;  Les  amateurs  (littcraires),  Andre 
Th^rive. — Albert  Delauney  on  Louis  dc  Broglie;  Tor- 
trait  de  Platon,  Jean  Guitton;  Claudc-Helcne  Vala- 
brigue  presents  Paul  Gilson;  Kaf^a  face  au  manage, 
Pierre  de  Boisdeffre;  Le  concept  de  tradition,  Josef 
Pieper;  Condition  dtt  poete,  condition  de  Thomme, 
Gabriel  Germain;  Raymond  Aron  and  Jacques  dc 
Bourbon-Busset  on  Gabriel  Marcel. 

Tel  Quel.  1:1. — Pensez-vous  avoir  un  don  d’ eeri- 
vain?  (editorial  inquiry  addressed  to  numerous  prom¬ 
inent  French  writers);  Flaubert  et  la  sensibilite  mod- 
erne,  Renaud  Matignon;  Albert  Camus,  anon. 

Temoins.  Vni;23. — Special  issue  devoted  to  the 
achievement  of  Albert  Camus. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  XV:167-168,  169-170. — 
Psychologie  du  fantastique,  Claude  Roy — No  literary 
articles. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  96,  97,  98. — Rcstif  de  la 
Bretonne  et  I’inscriptiomanie,  Jean  Plessis. — Maurice 
Rat  on  the  abbe  Morellet;  M.R.  on  Heredia. — Jean 
Bouvier  on  Maurice  Genevoix. 

German 

Akzente.  Vll:2. — Natur,  Humanismus,  Tragodie, 
Alain  Robbe-Grillet  Die  Bilderwelt  Franz  Kafkas, 
Wilhelm  Emrich. 

alternative.  111:11. — Hans  Erich  Nossack  on  Hans 
Henny  Jahn. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis.  IX:  1. — Melodie- 
typen  bie  Neidhart  von  Reuenthal,  Wendelin  Miiller- 
Blattau. 

Begegnung.  XV:4-5,  6. — No  literary  articles. — Die 
Eucharistie  in  der  modernen  Uteratur,  Georg  Her- 
manowski. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  1X:4. — Jakob  Job  on  Otto 
Rombach. 

Castrum  Peregrini.  No.  XLl. — Special  issue  devoted 
to  Karl  Wolfskehl. 

Colloquium.  XIV:4,  5. — Deutschland  diene  Ge- 
schichtsbiicher,  Ernst  Herzfeld. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXVI:3,  4,  5. — Hanns- 
Erich  Haack  on  Saint-John  Perse;  Hermann  Broch 
oder  das  Irdisch- Absolute ,  Harry  Pross;  Fritz  Werf  on 
Alfred  Jarry. — Staatsnot  und  Rechts^rise,  F.  S.  Gross- 
hut;  "Mein  Kampf"  als  Spiesserspiegel,  Hermann 
Glaser;  Nietzsche  und  die  "Antisemitische  Corre- 
spondenz,"  Anton  Groos;  Kunz  von  Kauffungen  on 
Georg  Hermann. — Carmen  Kahn-Wallerstcin  on  Ernst 
Bcutler;  Stefan  Zweig  als  Dramatiker,  Erich  Fitz- 
baucr;  Jean  Cayrol  und  der  Nouveau  Roman  in  Franh- 
reich,  Walter  Rosengarten. 


Do^umente.  XVI :2. — Von  Liebe  besessene,  Helmut 
Giles. 

Forum.  Vll:75,  76,  77. — Der  Fremdling  Schrift- 
steller,  Heimito  von  Doderer;  Die  Entlarvung  der 
Metaphysi\,  Roland  Nitsche. — Reiches  6sterreich,  Carl 
Zuckmayer;  Georg  Lu^dcs  und  sein  Teufelspa^t  (1), 
George  Steiner. — Die  freischwebenden  Denver,  Rudolf 
Kramcr-Badoni;  Steiner  concl.;  Friedrich  Torberg  on 
Ignazio  Silone. 

Hochland.  Lll:4,  5. — Die  unpolitische  deutsche  Kul- 
tur,  Karl  Buchheim;  Karl  Josef  Hahn  on  Boris  Pas¬ 
ternak;  Zur  Theologie  der  Romantih.  Das  Gottesprob- 
lem  in  der  Spdtphilosophie  Friedrich  Schlegels,  Ernst 
Behler;  Wolfgang  Grdziger  on  the  contemporary  novel. 
— Anna  Salomonson  on  Simone  de  Beauvoir;  Der 
Heilsweg  des  Zenbuddhismus,  Fritz  Kraus;  Hans  Egon 
Holthuscn  on  the  critical  achievement  of  Rene  Wellek. 

Hortulus.  X:2,  3. — Issue  devoted  to  Japanese  con¬ 
temporary  poetry  in  translation. — Issue  devoted  to  the 
achievement  of  contemporary  women  poets  in  the 
German  language. 

kflnkfet.  1960:6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. — Mit  kritischer 
Kalte  k.otiserviert,  Karlheinz  Dcschner;  Uteratur  des 
besseren  Deutschlands  IX,  Lewald  Gripp. — Gefdhrliche 
Uteratur,  Gert  Ledig;  Goethe  und  die  Generale,  Heinz 
Besuchow. — T heaterarbeit  mit  Brecht,  Manfred  Wck- 
werth;  Tourist,  kpmmst  du  nach  Spa  ....  Lewald 
Gripp.  —  Uteraturbrief  an  einen  Eskimo,  Lewald 
Gripp,  tr.;  Vber  Schriftsteller  in  Deutschland,  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann. — Funl^tionen  der  Ironie,  Ernst  Kreuder. — 
Uteraturbrief  an  einen  Eskimo  (concl.),  Lewald  Gripp. 

Die  Kultur.  VI11:149,  150,  151.— Friedrich  Hagen 
on  Jean  Cocteau;  Karl  Schumann  on  Hans  Habe;  Die 
Fruhvollendeten,  Rudolf  K.  Goldschmit-Jentner;  Fran¬ 
cois  Mauriac  on  the  roman  nouveau. — Karl  Schumann 
on  Felix  Liitzkendorf;  Hellmut  Draws-Tychsen  on 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca;  Fritz  J.  Raddatz  on  Hans  Sahl; 
Die  Zeit  der  Uteratur,  Hermann  Kesten. — Was  ist 
Konformismus  in  der  Uteraturkritik?  Hans  Egon 
Holthusen;  Gunther  Sawatzki  on  H.  J.  Rehfisch;  Hans 
Pille  on  Curzio  Malaparte;  Peter  Bermbach  on  Julien 
Green;  Fritz  J.  Raddatz  on  William  Bradford  Huie. 

MerXur.  X1V:4,  5. — In  die  Freiheit  verstric/^t,  Ar¬ 
nold  Gehlen;  Stil  und  Kritih,  Pietro  Citati. — Musih 
und  neue  Musik_,  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Rene  Wellek 
on  Wilhelm  Dilthey. 

Der  Monat.  X1I:138,  139,  140,  141.— Der  Topos 
von  der  Zeitkritik.,  Rudolf  Kramer-Badoni;  Philoso- 
phie  als  Kulturkritik.,  Max  Horkheimer;  Kenneth 
Tynan  on  the  Broadway  theater;  Erik  Nohara  on 
Ruth  Fischer. — Helmut  Uhlig  on  Georg  Heym;  Die 
Galerie  im  Hinterhof  (on  a  new  artistic-literary  move¬ 
ment  in  West  Berlin),  R.K.  Holander;  Friedrich 
Torberg  on  Fritz  Kortner;  Sabine  Brandt  on  Anna 
Seghers. — Denis  de  Rougemont  on  Rudolf  Kassner; 
Gestirn  am  Ohtoberhimmel  (on  Block,  Yessenin,  and 
Mayakowsky),  Jurgen  Ruble. — Von  der  Ohnmacht 
unserer  Uteratur,  Johannes  Gaitanides;  Felix  Weltsch 
on  Georg  Langer. 

Neue  Deutsche  Uteratur.  V11I:5. — Die  Arbeiter- 
klasse  in  unserer  neuesten  epischen  Uteratur,  Hans 
Jurgen  Geerdts;  Uteraturbrief  aus  Sofia,  Zvetan  Sto- 
janoff. 

Ostdeutsche  Monatshefte.  XXVI  :2. — Zur  Kulturar- 
beit  der  Vertriebenen,  Peter  Paul  Nahm. 
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Panorama.  IV:4,  5,  6. — Ernst  Fischer  on  the  func¬ 
tion  of  poetry;  Klaus  Norbert  Scheffler  on  Sylvanus; 
Bodo  Uhse  on  Egon  Erwin  Kisch. — Die  jragwiirdtgen 
fiinftehn  Jahre,  Carl  August  Weber;  E.Sch.  on  Alfred 
Kurella;  Peter  Hamm  on  Nicola  Wapzarofl. — Peter 
Hamm  on  Nelly  Sachs;  Gertrud  Schwarzler  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Geissler;  Theodor  Pinkus  on  Kurt  Klaber;  Afri^an- 
ische  Dichtung  aus  den  portugiesischen  Kolonten,  Irm 
Bouvier. 

Das  Schonste.  1960:4,  5,  6. — Andreas  Heldt  on 
Fleur  Cowles’s  Dali. — Hans  Hellmut  Kirst  on  Hans 
Habe’s  Ilona. — Special  issue  devoted  to  the  cultural 
and  literary  life  of  Switzerland. 

Schu/eizer  Monatshefte.  XL;1,  2,  3. — Thomas 
Manns  "Tod  in  Venedig"  und  Brocl(s  "Vergil"  Doris 
Stephan;  Die'  Joseph-Romane,  Paul  Altenberg. — Das 
Ende  der  Btlder,  Theophil  Spoerri;  Erwin  Koppen  on 
the  Goncourt  journals. — Special  issue  devoted  to  high¬ 
er  education  in  Switzerland,  including  literary  re¬ 
search. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LX:1,  2. — Der  Torso  der 
gegenwartigen  Zivilisation  und  die  Ansalze  einer 
Wandlung,  Hugo  Fischer;  Grausamkeit  wird  Mode, 
Franz  Kreuzer. — Von  der  Vepdhelung  der  Litera/ur, 
Bert  Herzog;  Der  Knmtnalroman  auf  neuen  Wegen, 
Heinz  Ricder;  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia  on  Wilhelm 
Busch;  "Die  Angst  vor  dem  Banalen,"  Robert  Stauffer. 

Vniversitas.  XV:3,  4,  5,  6. — Das  Menschenhild  ini 
modernen  amenl(anischen  Drama,  Rudolf  Haas. — 
Blicl^  nach  dem  fernen  Osten,  Hermann  Hesse;  Kurt 
Georg  Kiesinger  on  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. — Die 
deutsche  Lyrik,  seit  1945,  Klaus  Gunther  Just. — Stefan 
George,  Curt  Hohoff;  Eine  neue  Epockensicht  Ernst 
lungers,  Friedrich  Wagner. 

Verlags-Praxis.  VII  :3,  4. — Der  Englander  und  das 
gedruckjte  Wort,  J.E.  Morpurgo. — Die  deutschen 
V erlagskdktdationen.  Dieter  E.  Zimmer. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  VI  :3,  4,  5. — Geistiger  Ausverl(auf, 
Heinz  Scholz;  Edwin  Rollett  on  Rudolf  Brunngraber; 
Das  Hdrspiel  als  Kuntsform,  Heinz  Schwitzke;  Grill- 
parzer  seit  Kriegsende,  Heinz  Rieder;  Josef  Scheidle 
on  the  Innsbruck  theater;  Richard  Peter  on  the  Bel¬ 
gian  theater. — Edwin  Hartl  on  Josef  Weinheber;  Franz 
Theodor  Czokor  on  Otto  Weininger;  Hdrstile,  Fried¬ 
rich  Knilli;  Modebiicher  und  Biichermoden — die 
Nivellierung  literarischen  Geschmacks,  Alfred  Hol- 
zinger. — Alfred  Holzinger  on  Erich  Landgrebe;  Der 
essayistische  Mensch,  Wieland  Schmied;  Albert  Mi- 
tringer  on  Friedrich  Wallisch. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buck.  XIV:3,  4,  5. — Wo  stehen  wir? 
Wilhelmine  Lussnigg. — Die  Beichte  in  der  Schonen 
IJteratur  der  Gegenwart,  Margarete  Schmid. —  Welt- 
Kirche  IJteratur,  Margarete  Schmid. 

Zeitschrift  fur  deutsche  Philologie.  LXXIX:2. — 
Gottfried  Benn  und  die  Antil^e,  Helene  Homeyer; 
Untergang  und  Auferstehung,  Hanns  Haeckel;  Ordo 
und  perkehrte  Welt  hei  Grimmelshausen  (11),  Wer¬ 
ner  Welzig;  Problem  und  Problematik,  von  Lessings 
Faust-Dichtung,  Karl  S.  Guthke;  Zu  unbe^annten 
Gedichten  Daniel  Sudermanns,  Joachim  Seyppel;  Das 
Lied  "Een  ridder  ende  een  meysken  ionch'  und  die 
Volltsballaden  "Ritter  und  Magd,"  "Die  Nonne," 
Selma  Hirsch. 

Zietu/ende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXXI :4,  5,  6,  7. — 
Karl  Krolow  on  Elisabeth  Langgasser;  Martha  Glaser 
on  Heinrich  Boll. — Heinz  Beckmann  on  Magda 


Szabo;  Optimismus  und  Dunl^elheit,  Walter  Helmut 
Fritz;  Anneliese  Dempf  on  Luc  Estang;  Deutung  des 
Manierismus,  Heinz  Piontek. — Wie  in  Mosh.au  zum 
ersten  Male  Theater  gespielt  wurde,  Heinrich  Geissler; 
Anneliese  Dempf  on  Joseph  Martin  Bauer;  Gunther 
Busch  on  Uwe  Johnson. — Drei  Kriegsromane,  Heinz 
Beckmann;  Walter  Hahnie  on  Nabokov;  Heroismus, 
Humanitdt,  und  Tragih,  Martha  Glaser. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XXI V:2. — fuan  Ramon  ya  muerto  en  vida, 
Ernesto  La  Orden  Miracle;  La  mujer  en  la  poesia  de 
Lopez  Velarde,  Fernando  Esquivel;  Feijoo  y  Marahon, 
Alfonso  Junco;  Mitsuhiro  Sawamura,  un  poeta  con- 
tempordneo  de  fapon,  Fernando  G.  Gutierrez. 

Anales  de  la  Universidad  Central.  LXXXIX:344. — 
Origenes  de  la  angustia,  Atanasio  Viteri;  Alfonso 
Reyes,  mas  alia  de  la  muerte,  Galo  Ren6  Perez;  Dos 
muertos  illustres:  Reyes  y  Camus,  C6sar  Andrade  y 
Cordero;  Amor  humano  y  amor  divino  en  el  verso  de 
fuana  de  Ibarbourou,  F.  Contreras  Pazo. 

Armas  y  Letras.  11:4,  III:1. — La  educacion  human- 
istica  en  el  siglo  XX,  Juan  Antonio  Ayala;  El  hombre 
en  la  novela  del  siglo  XX,  Alfonso  Rangel  Guerra; 
Las  prinapales  comentes  filosoficas  en  el  siglo  XX, 
Augustin  Basave  Fernindez  del  Valle. — La  odisea  de 
Alfonso  Reyes,  Alfonso  Rangel  Guerra;  Alfonso  Reyes, 
entre  burlas  veras,  Alfonso  Reyes  Aurrccoechea;  El 
pensamiento  cldsico  en  la  obra  de  Alfonso  Reyes,  Juan 
Antonio  Ayala. 

Asomante.  XVI:1. — Literatura  y  sociologia,  Manuel 
Duran;  El  segundo  artifice,  Renato  Poggioli;  La  obra 
de  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig  y  la  critica  estadounidense, 
Gaston  Figucira;  Espaha,  i960,  Ricardo  Gullon;  La 
muerte  de  Camus,  Damiin  Carlos  Bay6n. 

Criterio.  XXXIII:1351,  1352,  1353,  1354,  1355.— 
Albert  Camus,  Eugenio  Guasta. — Paul  Claudel,  poeta 
de  la  palabra.  Alberto  Lago;  Un  amigo  argentino  de 
Unamuno,  Francisco  Luis  Bernardez. — No  literary  ar¬ 
ticles. — La  modernidad  de  la  escoldstica,  Josef  Pieper. 
— Los  grandes  temas  de  "El  Doctor  Jivago,”  Rogelio 
Barufaldi. 

Cuadernos.  Nos.  41,  42. — OcUvio  Paz,  German 
Arciniegas,  Eugenio  Florit,  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas  on 
Alfonso  Reyes;  Arte  comprometido  y  compromiso  del 
arte,  Arturo  Serrano  Plaja;  Luhttes  y  el  equtvoco  del 
realismo  (ll),  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Menendez  Pidal 
y  el  tradicionalismo,  Charles  V.  Aubrun;  La  protec- 
ci6n  penal  del  pudor  publico,  Luis  Jimenez  de  Asua; 
Albert  Camus,  Francois  Bondy;  Lo  que  debo  a  Espaha, 
Albert  Camus;  Perfil  de  las  nuevas  generaciones  es- 
paholas,  Francisco  Farreras. —  Escistencialismo  y  filo- 
sofia  del  instante,  Luis  Abad  Carretero;  Jose  Ferrater 
Mora  on  La  idea  de  principio  en  Leibniz  y  la  evolucion 
de  la  teoria  deductiva  by  Ortega  y  Gasset  and  La  espera 
y  la  esperanza  by  Lain  Entralgo;  Conversaaon  con 
Antonio  Buero  Vallejo,  Jos6  R.  Marra-Ldpez;  Not  as 
sobre  el  origen  del  estilo  modernista,  Arturo  Torres- 
Rioseco;  Nueva  literatura  norteafricana,  Lcn  Ortzen; 
Carlos  Fuentes  y  la  novela  mexicana,  Claude  Couffon; 
Tibor  Dery,  tal  como  yo  le  conoct,  Tiber  Meray. 

Cuadernos  Americanos.  XIX:1,  2,  3. — Tres  poetas 
frente  al  misterio  (Dario,  Machado,  Aleixandre), 
Jos6  Luis  Cano;  La  segunda  generaciou  romdntica 
argentina,  Claude  L.  Hulet;  America  en  la  obra  de 
algunos  poetas  espaholes,  Vera  F.  Beck;  El  encanta- 
miento  de  Federico  Gana,  Ernesto  Montenegro. — 
Homenaje  a  Alfonso  Reyes,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  and 
many  other  important  writers;  El  siglo  XVlll  y  la  crisis 
de  la  conciencia  espahola,  Marcelino  C.  Penuelas; 
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Godoy  y  lot  Ilustradot,  Scgundo  Serrano  Poncela; 
Suramerica  al  encuentro  de  tu  estilo,  Felipe  possi'o 
del  Pomar;  Mariano  Latorre,  origenes  de  una  vocacidn 
literaria,  Homero  Castillo;  Emilia  Pardo  Bazdn  y  las 
cuestionet  del  naturalismo,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Luis 
Araquistain,  su  obra  en  su  tiempo,  F.  Ferrindiz  Alborz; 
Novela  y  poesia,  Mauricio  de  la  Selva. — El  mexicano 
y  su  morada,  Jesus  Silva  Herzog;  Existencia  y  destino 
del  homhre  segun  ]osi  Ortega  y  Gasset  y  jean-Paul 
Sartre,  Hugo  Rodriguez-Alcali;  La  ultima  Tule  de 
Alfonso  Reyes,  Ramon  Xirau;  Nicanor  Parra,  el  anti- 
poeta,  Fernando  Alegria;  Valores  cromdticot  de  la 
poesia  de  Garcilaso,  Concha  Zardoya;  Sobre  lot  car- 
acteret  etpecificot  de  la  literatura  rumana,  Tudor 


Ficcion.  Nos.  22,  23. — Negro  jazz,  Roger  Pla;  Guy 
det  Cart-.  La  mujer  en  la  novela  y  una  que  otra  con- 
fidencia,  Luisa  Valenzuela;  interview  by  Adela  Gron- 
dona  with  Carmen  Gindara. — Hugo  Azevedo,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Tomat-Guido  on  Juan  Carlos  Divalos;  Emman¬ 
uel  Robles  y  el  honor,  Georges  Jules  Joyaux;  Vn 
novelista  oblicuo  (Murena),  Noe  Jitrik;  Adela  Gron- 
dona  interviews  Roberto  Ledesma. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  XIV;  133,  134,  135,  136. — 
Requiem  por  un  hombre  (Camus),  Francisco  Fer- 
nindez-Santos;  Cuando  crei  morir,  Alfonso  Reyes; 
Nueva  version  critica  de  Sartre,  Sabino  Alonzo-Fueyo; 
La  antropologia  ftlosofica  de  Francisco  Romero,  Julian 
Izquierdo. — Poesia  y  verdad,  Ricardo  Paseyro;  Xavier 
Abril  on  the  poetry  of  Cesar  Vallejo;  Intensidad  y 
altura  de  la  poesia  de  C.V.,  Jose  Bergamin;  Cesar 
Vallejo,  desde  esta  orilla,  Jos6  Angel  Valente;  Marek 
Hlat^o,  F. —  Jesus  Lopez  Pacheco,  Maria  Alfaro,  Fer¬ 
nando  Baeza,  Antonio  Espina,  Gonzalo  Torrente 
Ballester  on  Romulo  Gallegos;  Anton  Chejov  y  el 
puesto  que  ocupa  en  la  literatura  rusa,  Elena  Botzaris. 
— Carlo  Coccioli,  Manuel  Arce;  Ser,  existir  y  querer  ter 
de  Etpana,  S.  Serrano  Poncela;  forge  Luis  Borges, 
aspectos  de  su  obra,  Rafael  Gutierrez  Girardot;  anon, 
interview  with  Vladimir  Nabokov  on  his  Lolita;  Dot 
objeciones  a  Humbert,  Carlos  Luis  Alvarez. 

Insula.  XV:160,  161. — Cartas  de  Georgina  Hiibner  a 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Ricardo  Gullon;  Lar  toledades 
romdnticas,  Birute  Ciplijauskaite;  Lawrence  Durrell, 
Bernard  Spencer;  El  espahol  Max  Auh,  Ignacio  Solde- 
vila  Durante;  Ricardo  Domenech  on  Hans  Sedlmayr’s 
El  arte  decentrado. — Azorin,  Fernando  Lizaro  Car- 
reter,  Edith  Helman,  Jos6  Luis  Cano,  Juliin  Marias, 
Vicente  Llorens,  John  C.  Dowling,  et  al.  on  Moratin. 

I-etras  del  Ecuador.  Nos.  116,  117. — "Homenaje  a 
Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno,”  by  Carlos  Manuel  Lar- 
rea,  Manuel  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Isaac  J.  Barrera;  El 
estilo  de  novelar  o  el  estilo  de  vivir,  Fernando  Alegria ; 
La  obra  ensayistica  de  Augusto  Arias,  Antonio  de 
Oliveira  Coelho;  Vida  del  libro,  Augusto  Arias;  Lu 
poesia  de  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  Giuseppe  Bellini; 
Poesia  y  misterio  en  Medardo  Angel  Silva,  Alma  Helois; 
Nueva  novelista  uruguaya  (Cecilia  M6rola  S6hora). 
Gastdn  Figueira. — Ondas  universalet  de  Alfonso  Reyes, 
Augusto  Arias;  America  en  la  cultura  y  en  la  revolu- 
ci6n,  Campio  Carpio;  Let  edades  poeticat  de  Jorge  Car¬ 
rera  Andrade,  P.S.;  Reencuentro  con  Pablo  Neruda, 
Rub6n  Enrique  Concha  Arenas;  Charles  Baudelaire  en 
el  centenario  de  su  libro  "Las  floret  del  mol,"  Luis 
Cernuda. 

Nivel.  Nos.  15,  16. — Poesia  de  Panamd,  Rogelio 
Sindn. — Alfredo  Cardona  Pena  en  su  mundo  politico, 
Emilia  Romero. 


La  Nueva  Democracia.  XL;2. — Escritores  del  Mexico 
actual,  Luis  Leal;  Pretencia  de  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle, 
Juan  Marin;  Didlogo  con  Alfonso  Reyes,  Arturo  Torres- 
Rioseco;  E(a  de  Queiroz,  Agustin  Basave;  La  pasidn 
de  Cristo  en  la  lirica,  Jos6  Antonio  Reyes;  Ventura 
Garcia  Calderon,  Emilia  de  Valle. 

La  Palabra  y  el  Hombre.  No.  13. — Los  origenes  de 
la  fllotofia  y  de  la  historia  en  Herodoto,  Jos6  Gaos; 
Evocacion  de  Schiller,  Salvador  Novo;  Christopher 
Fry:  Un  entayo  de  traduccidn,  Irene  Nicholson;  Luis 
Buhuel:  Ubertad  y  poesia,  Manuel  Michel. 

Papeles  de  Son  Armadans.  V;47,  48. — Prologo  para 
una  edicidn  popular  del  "Quijote,"  Max  Aub;  "Pla- 
tero"  revivido  (cont.),  Ricardo  Gullon;  Una  interpreta- 
cion  musical  de  la  poesia  de  Juan  Ramdn  Jiminez, 
J.  M.  LI.;  Albert  Camus  entre  lot  inglcset,  F.  M.  Lorda 
Alaiz. — Becquer  y  el  poema  en  prosa  espanol,  Luis 
Cernuda;  Gullon  concl.;  Hacia  una  neuva  imagen 
de  Moratin,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Unos  poemas  olvi- 
dados  y  unas  variantes  mds  de  Antonio  Machado, 
Robert  Marrast. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XVIII ;71,  XlX:72.—Filotofia 
de  la  cultura  y  tociologia,  J.  1.  Alcorta;  dQuien  et 
filosofo?  Juan-Carlos  Garcia-Borron  Moral;  Las  cor- 
rientes  filotdficas  en  la  Etpana  del  siglo  XVlll,  Manuel 
Mindan. — Intencionalidad  y  flnalidad,  Jaime  Bofill; 
Philosophot  basileus,  Emilio  Lledo  Inigo;  Pedagogia, 
filosofia  e  idiomas  cldsicos,  Luis  Farrc. 

Revista  del  Nucleo  del  Azuay.  VIII;  15. — La  prosa 
en  Remigio  Crespo  Toral,  Luis  A.  Moscoso  Vega;  El 
paisa je  en  la  obra  podtica  de  Crespo  Toral,  Rigoberto 
Cordero  y  Leon;  Epoca,  vida  y  obra  de  Alejandro  von 
Humboldt,  Francisco  Alvarez  Gonzilez. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XXI;136,  XXII;137, 
138. — Evocacidn  de  Rufino  Blanco-Fombona,  Luis 
Yepez;  Ambiente  espiritual  de  da  generacion  espanola 
de  192$,  Ricardo  Gullon;  Resumen  de  la  obra  de 
Byron,  Constant  Brusiloflf;  La  primera  etapa  romdn- 
tica  venezolana,  Hermann  Garmendia;  Aviraneta  y 
Pio  Baroja,  Jorge  Campos. — Manuel  Felipe  Rugelet  y 
su  obra,  Angel  Mancera  Galletti;  El  humanitmo  en 
Samuel  Ramos,  Leopoldo  Zcz.—Hai-ljai  y  micrograma, 
Alejandro  Carridn;  Poesia  y  aquelarre:  Neruda  y  tu 
tecnica,  Antonio  de  Undurraga;  Sor  Juana  y  el  tema  del 
amor,  Mario  Torrealba  Lossi;  Alfonso  Reyes,  Augusto 
Arias;  El  indianitmo  literario,  itendencia  original  o 
imitativa?  Luis  Alberto  Sdnehez. 

Revista  Shell.  VIII ;34. — El  perioditmo  durante  la 
Emancipacidn,  Humberto  Cuenca;  RSmulo  Gallegos  y 
su  novela  (with  excellent  photographs),  Kurt  Wais. 

Sur.  Nos.  261,  262,  263. — Boris  Pasternak  y  lot 
que  llevan  cadena  de  oro,  Thomas  Merton;  El  canto 
a  las  armas  y  al  varSn  de  Bernard  Shaw,  Rodolfo  E. 
Modern. — Lo  obsceno  y  la  ley  de  reflexiSn,  Henry  Mil¬ 
ler. — Lot  liltimos  dias  de  Dostoiewtky,  Robert  Payne. 

La  Torre.  Nos.  27,  28. — La  poesia  reciente  de  Rafael 
Alberti,  Eugenio  Florit;  ^Ettd  anticuado  el  intelectual? 
H.  Stuart  Hughes;  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  el  exittencialitmo 
y  la  literatura,  Manuel  Lamana;  Vias  y  voces  de  la 
poesia  franceta  contempordnea,  Fernand  Verhesen. — 
La  irrupciSn  del  futuro,  H.  A.  Murena;  El  empleo  del 
"lenguaje  corriente”  en  la  filosofia  britanica  actual, 
Warner  Wick;  Etenciat  y  existencia  de  lot  espaholes, 
Segundo  Serrano  Poncela;  Lucrecio  y  Albert  Camus: 
Vidas  paralelas,  Manuel  Durdn. 
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Universidad  (del  Litoral).  Nos.  41,  42. — Payro  y 
el  sur  argentino,  Gcrmin  Garcia;  Edmond  Husserl 
( iS59-t9S9),  Francisco  Aguilar;  Bclisario  Roldan, 
cuentisa,  Antonio  Pages  Larraya;  Algunos  aspectos 
de  la  poesta  de  Juana  de  lharbourou,  Maruja  Gon- 
zilez  Villegas;  El  Parana  en  la  poesia  de  Juan  Maria 
Gutierrex,  Julieta  Gomez  Paz.  —  "Martin  Fierro," 
revista,  I  grupo  o  generacidn?  Maria  Inez  Cardenas  de 
Monner  Sans;  Apuntes  sobre  el  teatro  italiano:  De  la 
edad  media  a  la  "Commedia  dell'arte,"  Attilio  Dabini; 
Ubicacton  literana  y  espiritual  de  Joaquin  V.  Gon- 
xdlez,  Juan  B.  Aguilar;  Carta  sobre  la  promocion  de 
1940:  La  decada  1940-50,  Romualdo  Brughetti;  Poesia 
contemporinea  argentina,  Alfredo  Casey;  Aljonso 
Reyes.  L.  D.  F. 

English 

Accent.  XX:2. — Dylan  Thomas:  The  Endless  Mono¬ 
logue.  Ralph  J.  Mills,  Jr. 

The  American  Society  Legion  oj  Honor  Magazine. 
XXXI:1. — On  the  Death  of  Albert  Camus,  Jean- 
Jacques  Demorcst;  Fernand  Vial  on  Claudel's  Tete 
d’or  and  Sartre’s  Les  sequestres  d'Altona;  The  “New 
Novel”  in  France,  Germaine  Brce;  The  New  French 
Generation,  Jean  Paris. 

Amirtcas.  XII  :3,  4,  5. — Recife  Carnival,  Walmyr 
Maranhao;  Estuardo  Nunez  on  James  Orton’s  The 
Andes  and  the  Amazon,  a  1 9th  century  work;  Alfonso 
Reyes,  in  appreciation,  Dardo  Ciinco. — Dorothy  Hayes 
de  Huneeus  on  recent  Chilean  literature. — Young 
Writers  Speah  Their  Minds,  Fernando  Alegria;  Ber¬ 
nardo  Verbitsky  on  recent  Argentine  literature. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XX:  1. — A  Passage  to  Rela¬ 
tionship  (on  Forster’s  A  Passage  to  India),  Nancy 
Hale. 

Approach.  No.  35. — Arthur  Machen:  The  Minor 
Writer  and  His  Function,  Robert  L.  Tyler. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXXI  :3,  4. — James  Elroy  Flecker, 
Poet  of  the  Sun,  Herbert  Bluen;  A  Forgotten  Sanskrit 
Poet  (Ghatakarpara),  S.  K.  Ramachandra  Rao. — 
Faizi  and  Urfi,  Two  of  Akbar’s  Court  Poets,  Sudhin 
N.  Ghose;  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar  on  Toru  Dutt’s 
poetry. 

Austrian  literature.  IV:  I,  2. — Adalbert  Stifter, 
Heinz  Ricder;  Adalbert  Stifter  in  the  Judgement  of 
Contemporaries  and  Posterity,  anon. — The  Austrian 
Laureates  of  igjg:  Carl  Zuckmayer,  Ludwig  von 
Picker,  Georg  Drozdowski,  Kurt  Benesch;  The  Quest 
for  the  Lost  Heritage:  Problems  of  Austrian  Con¬ 
temporary  Literature  (11),  Wolfgang  Kraus;  Herbert 
Zand  on  Frank  Thiess  at  70. 

Blackjriars.  XLI:480,  481.  482. — Teilhard  de  Char¬ 
din,  Bernard  Towers. — No  literary  articles. — No  lit¬ 
erary  articles. 

Blue  Guitar.  No.  17. — On  Existential  Esthetics, 

G.  De  Witt. 

The  Carolina  Quarterly.  XI  :2. — Tom  Wolfe  on  the 
Drama,  Frank  Kearns;  A  Previously  Unpublished 
Statement  by  Thomas  Wolfe  (on  drama);  Albert 
Camus:  Death  at  the  Meridian,  Maurice  Natanson; 
Reflections  on  Hemingway,  Gary  Soucie. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XVIII :3. — Tht  Epic  of 
Yiddish  Periodicals,  A.  A.  Roback;  Ernst  Toller:  An 
Anniversary  Appreciation,  Geoffrey  Wagner. 


The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VIII  :4. — The  Literature  of 
the  Angry  Young  Men.  Charles  I.  Glicksberg;  T.  S. 
Eliot  and  the  Sacred  Wood,  E.  P.  Bollier;  Attic  Salt 
(on  Menander’s  The  Dyskolos),  Hazel  E.  Barnes; 
Reading  Drama,  Morris  Freedman. 

Commentary.  XXIX:4,  5,  6. — No  literary  articles. — 
Art  While  Being  Ruled:  "Abram  Tertz,"  Brecht,  and 
Calderon,  Lionel  Abel. — No  literary  articles. 

Contemporary  Issues.  X:38.— TAe  Cantos  of  Ezra 
Pound,  Francis  Russell. 

Critical  Quarterly.  11:1.— TAe  Decline  of  Magic  in 
Art  and  Politics,  John  Wren  Lewis;  Eighteen  Lines  of 
Chaucer’s  "Prologue,"  John  F.  Danby;  Lawrence  and 
Tolstoy,  Raymond  Williams;  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  Himself,  Alun  Jones;  Dryden’s  Couplets:  Imagery 
Vowed  to  Poverty,  McD.  Emslie;  Sheep  and  Goats 
(on  the  function  of  criticism),  Laurence  Lerner; 
Evelyn  Waugh  and  the  Mysteriously  Disappearing 
Hero,  A.  E.  Dyson. 

Critique.  III:2. — Bernard  Malamud  and  the  Jewish 
Literary  Tradition,  Earl  H.  Rovit;  Sumner  J.  Ferris 
on  Flannery  O'Connor’s  The  Violent  Bear  It  Away; 
Katherine  Mansfield  and  the  Prisoner  of  Love  (on 
“The  Man  Without  a  Temperament”),  Don  W.  Kleine; 
Ins  Murdoch:  The  Formal  and  the  Contingent,  Wil¬ 
liam  Van  O'Connor;  Ivy  Compton-Burnett,  an  English 
Eccentric,  Bernard  McCabe. 

Cross  Currents.  X:2. — No  literary  articles. 

Daedalus.  Spring  1960. — Issue  on  “Mass  Culture 
and  Mass  Media.”  Leo  Rosten  on  “The  Intellectual 
and  the  Mass  Media”;  Mass  Culture  and  the  Creative 
Artist:  Some  Personal  Notes,  James  Baldwin. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXIX  :4 — Henry  James, 
Novelist,  Munro  Beattie;  The  Fables  of  Robert  Henry- 
son,  Mary  Rowlands;  Lewis  Grassic  Gibbon  and  the 
Regional  Whole,  Alastair  A.  Macdonald;  New  Rus¬ 
sian  Books  in  English,  D.  H.  Stewart. 

Delta  (The  Netherlands).  11:4. — An  Interview  with 
Hans  Andreus,  H.  U.  Jessurun  d’Oliveira;  What  Is 
Typically  Dutch  in  Erasmus?  Cornells  Reedijk;  The 
Half-Way  World  of  Stijn  Streuvels,  Andre  Demedts; 
Master  Jan  Pieterszoon  Sweelinck,  Phoenix  of  Music, 
Robert  L.  Tusler. 

Descant.  IV :2. — Lord  Jim.  Conrad's  Alienated  Man, 
Karen  Sue  Holmes. 

Diogenes.  No.  29. — The  Enigma  in  the  Ancient 
Literature  of  India,  Louis  Renou. 

Discourse:  A  Review  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  III:2— 
"Romeo  and  Juliet”  as  Renaissance  Vita  Nuova,  Joseph 
Satin;  Emotion  and  the  Fiction  Writer,  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson. 

The  Durham  University  Journal.  XXI  :2. — Magic  as 
Art:  The  Work  of  Jules  Supervielle,  Louis  Allen;  "Be¬ 
tween  the  Acts,”  C.  Basham. 

Encore.  VII :3. — Theatre:  The  Rediscovery  of  Style, 
Michel  Saint-Denis;  Realism  and  Intelligence:  Some 
Notes  on  Arthur  Miller,  Albert  Hunt;  To  Hell  with 
the  Pearl  (on  Brecht),  Michael  Kustow;  Telling  a 
True  Tale,  John  Arden;  Drama  and  the  Social  Imag¬ 
ination,  George  Buchanan. 

Encounter.  XIV:4,  5,  6. — On  the  Bridge:A  Memoir 
of  the  'Fifties,  Colin  Wilson;  The  Words  of  the  World: 
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On  Wallace  Stevens.  Frank  Kcrmodc;  A  Wreath  for 
iMwrence?  (review  article),  Richard  Aldington;  The 
Fully  Considered  Page,  Nigel  Dennis;  Richard  Woll- 
heim  on  Gelber’s  The  Connection;  Stuart  Hampshire 
reviews  George  D.  Painter’s  Marcel  Proust. — Ibsen 
Unchained,  Nigel  Dennis;  Hilary  Corke  reviews  Dur- 
rell’s  Clea. — New  Light  on  Brecht,  Martin  Esslin; 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Dan  Jacobson. 

English  Fiction  in  Transition  ( i88o-ig2o).  111:2. — 
Annotated  bibliographies  for  George  Gissing  and 
George  Moore,  in  addition  to  the  regular  “bibli¬ 
ographies,  news  and  notes”  on  the  period  1880-1920. 

English  Studies  in  Africa.  111:1. — Shal^espeare  and 
Religion,  A.  C.  Partridge;  "Resolution  and  Independ¬ 
ence":  Wordsworth's  Coming  of  Age,  Albert  Gerard; 
W.  R.  Martin  on  Jane  Austen’s  Emma;  Shakespeare’s 
Conception  of  Honour,  E.  Davis;  The  Poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman,  John  R.  Doyle,  Jr.;  "Quaintness”  in  Pauline 
Smith:  Observations  on  Her  Style  and  Dialogue, 
Charles  Eglington;  Moral  Judgments  in  "The  Secret 
Agent,"  D.R.C.  Marsh;  Words  and  Etymologies  for 
the  "Oxford  English  Dictionary,"  M.D.W.  Jeffreys; 
A  Wilkie  Collins  Check-ldst,  R.  V.  Andrew. 

Etc.  XVll  :2_. — Language  Development  and  IJneality, 
David  Smillie;  Dream  Symbols  as  Disguises:  A  Further 
Investigation,  C.  Scott  Moss;  Communication  and  the 
Human  Community.  U:  The  Great  Books  Idolatry 
and  Kindred  Delusions,  S.  1.  Hayakawa. 

Extrapolation:  A  Science-Fiction  Newsletter.  1:2. — 
Science  Fiction  and  the  Idea  of  Progress,  Mark  R. 
Hillegas;  A  Check-List  of  Articles  Dealing  with  Science 
Fiction,  Thomas  D.  Clareson,  Edward  S.  Lauterbach; 
H.  P.  Lovecraft  as  a  Mythmakpr,  Winfred  S. 
Emmons,  Jr. 

The  Georgia  Review.  XIV  :2. — Dangers  of  Form  and 
Theory:  A  Postscript  to  Stories  Past,  Marion  Mont¬ 
gomery;  William  Byrd  as  Man  of  Letters,  Edd  Win¬ 
field  Parks;  The  Modern  American  Novel  and  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line,  Robert  E.  Scholes;  Clifford  An¬ 
derson  Lanier,  David  Jones. 

The  Germanic  Review.  XXXV:2. — Dionysian  Ele¬ 
ments  in  Wieland,  Mark  O.  Kistler;  Stylistic  Irony  in 
Thomas  Mann,  John  G.  Root;  German  Literature  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  i8jo~i88o:  A  Current  Bib¬ 
liography,  anon. 

Geste.  V:l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — Bentley,  Brown  and 
Bronowski,  Cedric  R.  P.  May;  Ian  Fleming:  James 
Bond  of  Freud  &  Fleming,  Madelaine  Duke;  Chandler, 
Cheyney,  Charteris,  Michael  Allen. — A  Gleam  in  the 
Theatre,  Michael  Cohen;  Vgo  Betti,  Jennifer  Lorch; 
The  Novels  of  James  Gould  Cozzens,  Michael  Mill- 
gate;  Ian  Bradley  on  Mann’s  Death  in  Venice. — Spe¬ 
cial  issue  on  the  life  and  works  of  Bertolt  Brecht. — 
Kafka  vs.  "The  Castle":  A  Case  for  Each,  D.  H. 
Collier;  Some  Modern  Bengali  Poets,  Dipak  Nandy; 
Camilo  Josi  Cela  and  a  Sense  of  Proportion,  Stuart 
McFarlane. — Bruce  King  on  Bernard  Dadic;  Don 
Baddeley  on  Aimc  C^saire. — Albert  Camus:  A  Mod¬ 
ern  Sisyphus,  Adele  King;  Francis  Ponge,  Mary  Dal- 
wood;  Valerie  Watkins  on  Anouilh’s  Antigone. 

Horizon.  11:5. — The  Spectral  Poets  of  Pittsburgh 
(on  Emanuel  Morgan,  Anne  Knish,  Elijah  Hay),  Wil¬ 
liam  Jay  Smith;  In  Search  of  the  Etruscans,  Raymond 
Bloch. 

The  Hudson  Review.  XT1I:1. — The  Satan  of  Milton, 
William  Empson;  Kafka  and  the  Primacy  of  the 
Ethical,  Frederick  A.  Olafson. 


The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXVI :3,  ^.—Albert  Camus,  J. 
Sanna;  Anton  Chekhov — the  Man,  Tilottama  P.  Sir- 
kar;  Contemporary  Indian  Short  Stories,  Prema  Nan- 
dakumar. — Form  and  Content  in  Creative  Writing, 
Gulabdas  Broker;  Indian  Influence  on  Polish  Litera¬ 
ture,  Madhav  Singh  “Deepak.” 

The  International  Guide  to  Uterary  and  Art  Per¬ 
iodicals.  1960. — The  World’s  Biggest  Little  Prospect 
(on  the  “little  magazine”  collection  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Library),  Felix  Poliak;  The  Non-  Defini- 
tude  of  Art,  James  Boyer  May;  The  Art  of  Reading 
Aloud,  David  Gunston;  A  Guide  to  World  Uterary 
and  Art  Periodicals  (featuring  349  entries,  emphasis 
on  “little  magazines,”  exceptionally  wide  coverage, 
complete  information  as  to  contents),  compiled  by 
the  editors. 

Japan  Quarterly.  VII :2. — The  No  and  the  Dance 
Plays  of  W.  B.  Teats,  Gerald  Moore;  German  Utera- 
ture  in  Japan,  Takahashi  Kenji. 

Jewish  Affairs.  XIV:12,  XV:  1,  2,  3,  4. — How  the 
"Nili  Spies"  Came  to  be  Written,  Anita  Engle. — 
"Eva,"  and  Jewish  Identity,  Meyer  Levin. — Afrikaans 
Fiction  Since  Union,  Charles  Eglington;  Oscar  Wilde 
Recalled,  Paula  A.  Galliner. — Divination  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  (on  Afrikaans  literary  criticism),  Joy  Davis. — 
Reflections  on  Translating  Herzl’s  Diaries,  Harry  Zohn; 
Joy  Davis  on  recent  Afrikaans  books. 

Jewish  Spectator.  XXV:4,  5,  6. — The  Swastika  in 
the  German  Novel,  Lothar  Kahn. — No  literary  articles. 
— No  literary  articles. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  XVI1I:4. 
— Modern  Art  Techniques  in  "The  Waste  Uind," 
Jacob  Korg;  Patronage  and  Style  in  the  Arts:  A  Sug¬ 
gestion  Concerning  Their  Relations,  Edward  B.  Hen¬ 
ning;  "Parsifal"  as  Will  and  Idea,  Edmund  J.  Dehnert. 

Judaism.  IX:2. — The  Worlds  of  Isaac  Rosenberg, 
Frieda  Clark  Hyman;  The  New  Hero  of  Hayim  Hazaz, 
Arnold  J.  Band. 

Landfall.  XIV:  1. — Writers  in  New  Zealand:  A 
Questionnaire,  Antony  Alpers,  James  K.  Baxter,  Ian 
Cross,  Ruth  Dallas,  Maurice  Duggan,  Roderick  Fin- 
layson,  Ruth  France,  Bruce  Mason,  R.A.K.  Mason, 
O.  E.  Middleton,  E.  H.  McCormick,  Bill  Pearson, 
Maurice  Shadbolt,  C.  K.  Stead. 

The  Uterary  Review.  111:3. — Witter  Bynner — Poet 
of  Today,  Horatio  Colony;  Charles  Guenther  on 
Quasimodo’s  poetry;  Kazimierz  Wierzynski:  A  Sym¬ 
posium,  Clark  Mills,  et  al.;  Ixtndon  Reunion  (with 
Dylan  Thomas),  Edouard  Roditi;  Edouard  Roditi — 
Cultural  Ambassador,  Alain  Bosquet,  et  al. 

Utuanus.  VI:  1. — Jurgis  Jankus,  Henrikas  Nagys; 
The  Letters  and  Sounds  of  Uthuanian,  Antanas 
Klimas. 

The  Ixmdon  Magazine.  VII  :4. — Is  Metre  a  Dirty 
Word?  and  Other  Observations  on  the  Present  State 
of  Poetry,  Hilary  Corke;  Masculine,  Feminine  and 
Neuter  or  Three  Kinds  of  the  Contemporary  Novel, 
Anthony  Quinton. 

Manuscript.  XIII:  1-2. — H.  L.  Mencken’s  View  of 
Christianity,  Ronald  D.  Kryznewski. 

Mean  jin.  XIX:  1. — Vincent  Buckley  on  Xavier  Her¬ 
bert’s  Capricornia;  Albert  Camus:  A  Tribute,  Jean 
Batt;  The  Interpretation  of  "The  Burden  of  Tyre," 
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G.A.  Wilkes;  Solving  the  Problem  of  fames  Joyce, 
Clement  Semmlcr;  Wal  Cherry  reviews  Ray  Lawler's 
The  Piccadilly  Bushman  and  Vance  Palmer’s  Prisoners’ 
Country. 

Modern  Drama.  — A  Letter  from  Paris  (on 

the  situation  of  the  theater  in  Parb),  Jacques  Scherer; 
Strindberg  and  the  "Danse  Macabre,”  Walter  Johnson; 
The  Divided  Self  in  the  Society  Comedies  of  Oscar 
Wilde;  Arthur  Ganz;  Perspectives  of  Modern  Verse 
Drama,  Donna  Gerstenberger;  B/pmst/erne  Bjprnson’s 
"Beyond  Human  Power”  and  Kaj  Muni’s  "The 
Word,"  B0rge  Geds0  Madsen;  Old  History  and  New. 
Anachronism  in  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  Otto  Reinert; 
Anderson’s  "Winesburg”  and  the  Hedgerow  Theatre, 
John  C.  Wentz;  Eliot  and  Kierkegaard-.  "The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Happening”  in  "The  Cocktail  Party,”  Thomas 
Hanzo;  'The  Case  for  Harlequin-.  A  Footnote  on 
Shaw’s  Dramatic  Method,  David  Mayer;  The  Progeny 
of  Atreus  (on  O’Neill  and  Sartre),  Victor  E.  Hanzcii; 
Wedekind  in  Retrospect,  Claude  Hill. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  VI:  1. — Special  number  on 
Robert  Penn  Warren  with  critical  studies  by  John 
Lewis  Longlcy,  Jr.,  Everett  Carter,  Elizabeth  M.  Kerr, 
John  W.  Rathbun,  Robert  Berner,  Leonard  Casper,  Joe 
Davis,  and  a  checklist  of  Warren  criticism  compiled 
by  Maurice  Beebe  and  Erin  Marcus. 

Modern  iMnguage  Quarterly.  XXI :  1 . — T he  First  Ro¬ 
mantic  Aesthetics,  Raymond  immerwahr;  On  the 
Meaning  of  "Pearl,”  ijg-40  David  C.  Fowler;  Mar¬ 
vell’s  "Nymph  Complaining  for  the  Death  of  Her 
Faun”-.  A  "mise  au  point,”  Pierre  Legouis;  Shake¬ 
speare’s  "Mingled  Yarn"  (on  All’s  B'VifTT  WV/tef 
King;  Vaughan’s  Pilgrim  and  the  Birds  of  Night: 
"The  Proffer,”  R.  A.  Durr;  The  Heroic  Ideal  in 
Doughty’s  "Arabia  Deserta,”  Jonathan  Bishop;  The 
Symbolic  Structure  of  Rimbaud’s  Hell,  John  Porter 
Houston;  Medieval  French  Money  Satire,  John  A. 
Yunck. 

The  Month.  XXIII  :3,  4,  5. — The  Painless  Heroism 
of  Mr.  Colin  Wilson,  Arnold  Lunn;  Johannes  Jprgen- 
sen,  W.  Glyn  Jones. — Ideology  and  Mr.  Betjeman, 
Derek  Stanford. — Toward  Omega:  Man  in  the  Vision 
of  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Cyril  Vollert;  Pamphlets  and 
Politics  under  Elizabeth  1:  The  Catholic  Contribu¬ 
tion,  T.  H.  Clancy;  Autobiography  in  Newman’s 
Novels,  A.  Martin. 


cent  Tartella;  Darwin  and  the  Novel,  Lionel  Steven¬ 
son;  "Cruel  Devourer  of  the  World’s  Light”:  "The 
Secret  Agent,”  Elliott  B.  Gosc,  Jr.;  Gissing  and 
Schopenhauer,  C.  J.  Francis;  Narrative  Perspective  in 
"Pride  and  Prejudice,”  E.  M.  Halliday;  George  Moore 
and  "Father  and  Son,”  Charles  Burkhart;  Georgia  S. 
Dunbar  on  C.  Bronte’s  Villette;  Howard  W.  Webb, 

Jr.  on  the  Dickens-Pow  relationship. 

Overland.  No.  16. — A.  A.  Phillips  on  Lawler’s  The 
Piccadilly  Bushman;  review  articles  on  recent  Aus¬ 
tralian  books. 

Partisan  Review.  XXVII  :2. — Masscult  and  Midcult 
(1),  Dwight  Macdonald;  Metatheater  (on  the  nature 
of  western  dramaturgy  with  special  emphasis  on 
Genet’s  The  Balcony),  Lionel  Abel;  Berlin  Letter  (a 
survey  of  contemporary  culture),  Ursula  Brumm. 

The  Personalist.  XLI:1,  2. — Physical  Locale  in  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  Jenny  Lind  Porter;  The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Moral  Values  in  Conrad  and  Faulkner,  Joseph 
X.  Brennan,  Seymour  L.  Gross. — Is  Virginia  Woolf 
a  Feminist?  Clara  F.  McIntyre. 

The  Poetry  Review.  LI: I,  2. — Scottish  Literature 
Today,  Hugh  Macdiarmid;  Two  Women  Poets  of 
Today  (on  Mary  Winter  Were  and  Dallas  Kenmare), 
Henry  Charles  Duffin. — What’s  the  Matter  with 
Poetry?  Karl  Shapiro;  A  Martyred  Poet  (on  Nikola 
Vaptsarov),  Paul  Sclver. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXXIV:  1. — The  Stranage  Half- 
World  of  Nathanael  West,  A.  M.  Tibbetts;  The 
Bestiary  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  Felix  Clowder;  Birth  of  a 
Heroine  (on  Capote’s  Breakfast  at  Tiffany’s),  Ihab 
H.  Hassan. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LXVILI. — The  Modernism  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  James  Gray;  Jeremy  Bentham,  Gerhard 
R.  Lomer;  Wordsworth  and  His  American  Editor, 

E.  D.  Mackerness;  Australian  Writing:  A  Sequel, 
anon.;  William  Blissett  reviews  Richard  Ellmann’s 
James  Joyce;  Albert  Camus  (review  article),  P.  B. 
Gobin. 

Quest.  No.  25. — Albert  Camus,  Sibnarayan  Ray; 
Language  and  Sensibility  in  Hindi  Literature,  R.  S. 
Chaturvedi;  David  McCutchion  reports  on  the  thirtl  - 
All-India  Writers’  Conference  in  December,  1959. 


Music  &•  Letters.  XLI:2. — Robert  Johnson  and  the 
Court  Masque,  John  P.  Cutts;  New  Sources  for  Han¬ 
del's  "La  Resurrezione,”  Rudolf  Ewerhart;  Boyce  and 
Arne:  "The  Generation  of  17 to!'  Charles  Cudworth. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXX:  1.  —  Posthumous 
Baroja,  Ramon  Sender;  Gerardo  Saenz  on  Alfonso 
Reyes. 

Nineteenth-Century  Fiction.  XIV:4,  XV:  1. — Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  Reason  and  the  Moon,  Robert  B.  Heilman; 
Hawthorne’s  "Blithedale”:  The  Function  of  the  Nar¬ 
rator,  William  L.  Hedges;  Hawthorne  and  Dimmes- 
dale:  The  Search  for  the  Realm  of  Quiet,  Charles  R. 
O’Donnell;  Myths  of  Character:  An  Aspect  of  the 
Novel,  Audrey  L.  Laski;  "Bleak  House”  and  Dick¬ 
ens’s  "Household  Narrative,"  P.A.W.  Collins;  The 
Golden  Navel:  The  Cabalism  of  Ahab't  Doubloon, 
John  D.  Seelye;  Lewes’s  Review  of  "Wuthering 
Heights,”  Allan  R.  Brick;  The  Origin  of  Original  Sin 
in  Hawthorne’s  Fiction,  Barry  A.  Marks. — The  Sta¬ 
ture  of  Baring-Gould  as  a  Novelist,  William  J.  Hyde; 
James’s  "Four  Meetings”:  Two  Texts  Compared,  Vin¬ 


Renascence.  XII :3,  4. — Persons  and  Places  in  Auden, 
Sister  M.  Bernetta  Quinn,  O.S.F.;  l-oyalty  and  Tradi¬ 
tion  in  Conrad,  Robert  O.  Bowen;  Menendez  y  Pelayo: 
Voice  in  the  Wilderness,  Monseigneur  Pierre  Jobit; 
Thomas  Merton  and  Poetic  Vitality,  Richard  Kelly; 
Poetry  and  Communication  Once  Again,  John  Julian 
Ryan. — Leo  Hamalian  on  Eliot’s  The  Family  Re¬ 
union;  E.  E.  Cummings  and  Mother  Nature,  Sister 
Joan  Marie  Lechner,  O.S.U.;  The  Debate  of  the  Body 
and  the  Soul  (in  modern  poetry).  Mother  Mary 
Eleanor,  S.H.C.J. 

A  Review  of  English  Literature.  1:1,  2. — Robert 
South,  James  Sutherland;  The  Rustic  Inmates  of  the 
Hamlet  (on  Burns),  James  Kinsley;  The  Poet  Hood, 
Edmund  Blunden;  George  Moore  and  the  Novel, 
Graham  Hough;  Metre,  C.  S.  Lewis;  Some  Transla¬ 
tions  and  the  New  Public,  J.  M.  Cohen;  Anthologies, 
John  Press;  Dryden  Redivivus,  F.  T.  Prince. — Thoughts 
on  Contemporary  Fiction,  K.  W.  Gransden;  A  Note 
on  Ivy  Compton-Burnett,  D.  W.  Jefferson;  "The  Girl 
at  the  Gaol  Gate”  (on  Mary  Lavin),  Frank  O’Connor; 
Structure  and  Style  in  the  Novels  of  C.  P.  Snow, 
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Michael  Millgatc;  Angus  Wilson,  Ian  Scott-Kilvert; 
The  Novels  of  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Robert  Liddell;  The 
World  of  William  Golding,  Peter  Green;  Fourth  Di¬ 
mension  (on  Durrell’s  “Alexandrian  Quartet”),  Frank 
Kermode. 

Rumanian  Review.  XIV:  1.  —  The  Poet  Tudor 
Arghezi,  Mihai  Beniuc;  Problems  of  Present-Day  Ru¬ 
manian  Dramaturgy,  Florin  Tornea. 

The  Russian  Review.  XIX:2. — Tolstoy,  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Crusader,  Reni  Fueloep-Miller;  A/y  Meetings 
With  Tolstoy,  Leonid  Pasternak;  Tolstoy  and  Gandhi, 
Janko  Lavrin;  Tolstoy  as  an  Artist,  George  Adam- 
ovitch;  Tolstoy  and  the  Russian  Peasant,  Alexandra 
Tolstoy;  The  Religious  Tragedy  of  Tolstoy,  Fedor 
Stepun;  Tolstoy  in  Soviet  Criticism,  Gleb  Struve; 
Four  Western  Writers  on  Tolstoy  (Chesterton,  Shaw, 
Remain  Rolland,  Thomas  Mann),  Marc  Slonim. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXXII :2. — Who  Is  Doctor 
Stocl(mann?  Arno  K.  Lepke;  An  Excerpt  from  "Tris- 
trams  Saga,"  Paul  Schach;  American  Scandinavian 
Bibliography  for  7959,  Walter  Johnson,  cd. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  XI:  1. — Form  and  Formality 
in  "Romeo  and  fuliet,"  Harry  Levin;  A  Little  More 
than  a  Little  (on  kingship  in  the  history  plays),  R.  }. 
Dorius;  How  Significant  are  Textual  Parallels?  A 
New  Author  for  "Pericles"?  F.  D.  Hocniger;  The  Old 
Man  at  Work:  Forgeries  in  the  Stationers’  Registers, 
Franklin  Dickey;  Disguise  in  "King  Lear":  Kent  and 
Edgar,  Hugh  Maclean;  Sex  and  Pessimism  in  "King 
l^ar,"  Robert  H.  West;  The  Probable  Origin  of  Ariel, 
Robert  R.  Reed,  Jr.;  Shakespeare's  Christian  Sonnet? 
Number  146,  B.  C.  Southam. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  Journal.  IV:  1,  2. — 
Tjut^ev’s  Imagery  and  What  It  Tells  Us,  Richard  F. 
Gustafson;  Thanatos  and  Eros:  Approaches  to  Dos¬ 
toevsky’s  Universe,  Ralph  E.  Matlaw;  A  dexov  Anni¬ 
versary  (on  The  Seagull),  Robert  Tra^;  Croatian 
Emigre  Writers,  Ante  Kadi^. — "Doktor  Zivago"  and 
the  Living  Tradition,  Robert  L.  Jackson;  Young  Lev 
Tolstoi’s  Acquaintance  with  Sterne’s  "Sermons"  and 
Griffith’s  "The  Koran,"  Peter  Rudy;  In  the  Stinking 
City:  Dostoevskij’s  "Crime  and  Punishment,"  F.  D. 
Reeve;  "The  Fatalist"  as  a  Keystone  of  "A  Hero  of 
Our  Times,"  John  Mersereau,  Jr.;  Form  and  Style  in 
the  Letters  of  Aleksandr  Pulkin,  J.  T.  Shaw. 

The  South-Atlantic  Quarterly.  LIX;2. — The  Great 
.iccommodation:  Filipino-English,  Leonard  Casper; 
The  Defining  Function  of  Vocabulary  in  Conrad's 
"The  Rover,"  Elizabeth  Cox  Wright. 

Southwest  Review.  XLV:2. — Dear  Master  Wattie: 
The  Mark  Twain-David  Watt  Bowser  Letters,  Pascal 
Covici,  Jr.,  ed. 

Soviet  IJterature.  1960:2,  3. — The  Individual  and 
Mankind  (in  modern  fiction),  Iosif  Greenberg;  Alex¬ 
ander  Borshchagovsky  on  Yuri  Bondarev’s  The  luist 
Shots;  On  the  Trail  of  Jack  London,  Vil  Bykov. — 
Artistic  Creation  as  "Thinking  in  Images,"  Vadim 
Kozhinov;  The  Poet  and  the  People,  Anna  Elistratova; 
Svetlov’s  Fairy-Tale  World,  Vladimir  Ognev. 

Spectrum.  IV:1,  2. — Writing  Poetry  on  the  Occasion 
of  a  War,  Lee  Gcrlach;  The  Use  of  Shakespeare:  A 
Cautionary  Essay,  Homer  S wander;  A  Traitor  to  the 
Beat  Generation  (on  Carl  Solomon),  Edward  W. 
Loomis. — Donald  Davie’s  "The  Forests  of  IJthuania,” 
Alan  Stephens;  Three  Notes  on  Plot,  Edward  W. 


Loomis;  A  Preface  to  Blake,  Benjamin  Sankey;  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Criticism  of  Yvor  Winters  (I), 
Robert  Marsh. 

The  Texas  Quarterly.  III;1. — "Memoir  of  the 
Bobotes,"  Joyce  Cary  (a  supplement  to  TQ). 

Texas  Studies  in  literature  and  Language.  11:1. — 
The  Dancing  Electra  (on  Hofmannsthal's  Elektra), 
Liselottc  Dieckmann;  Reading  Blake’s  Lyrics:  "The 
Tyger,”  Hazard  Adams;  The  Art  and  Argument  of 
"The  Tyger,"  John  E.  Grant;  Gdngora’s  "Polifemo” 
and  "Soledades"  in  Relation  to  Baroque  Art,  Eunice 
Joiner  Gates;  Augury  in  "Al  filo  del  agua,”  George 
D.  Schade;  Henry  James’s  "The  Sacred  Fount,"  Ar¬ 
nold  P.  Hinchllffe;  Johnson,  Rousseau,  and  Religion, 
Chester  F.  Chapin;  The  Religion  of  Pater’s  "Marius," 
Bernard  Duffey;  The  Dean’s  Comeback:  Four  De¬ 
cades  of  Howells  Scholarship,  James  Woodress. 

Threshold.  III;4. — The  Abbey  Theatre  To-Day,  Ga¬ 
briel  Fallon;  About  Bertolt  Brecht,  John  Hewitt. 

Trace.  Nos.  36,  37. — The  German  War  Novel, 
Lothar  Kahn;  Felix  Singer  on  Thomas  Mann. — That 
Big  "Beat”  Word:  Love!  Sam  Bradley;  Angry  Young 
Men,  Ruth  Forbes  Sherry. 

The  Tulane  Drama  Review.  IV:^. — The  Theatre  of 
the  Absurd,  Martin  Esslin;  Lionel  Trilling  reviews 
William  Gibson's  The  Seesaw  Log;  On  the  "Poetics," 
Francis  Fergusson;  Coleridge  on  Dramatic  Illusion, 
Richard  Harter  Fogle;  Strength  and  Weakness  in 
Arthur  Miller,  Tom  F.  Driver;  To  Hell  With  Society 
(on  Kenneth  Tynan’s  dramatic  criticism),  Henry 
Adler;  Friedrich  Durrenmatt  and  the  Tragic  Sense 
of  Comedy,  Adolf  D.  Klarmann;  Bertolt  Brecht’s 
"J.  B.,"  Le4  Baxandall;  From  "On  The  Theatre"  by 
Vsevolod  Meyerhold,  Barnard  Hewitt,  ed. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXVII:998,  999,  1000.— 
Tribute  to  Albert  Camus,  John  Cruickshank;  The 
Soviet  Russian  War  Novel  Since  Stalin’s  Death,  Reuben 
Ainsztein;  Literary  Discography,  Richard  Findlater. — 
Issue  devoted  to  “Science  of  Society.” — Tennyson: 
The  Early  Years,  Betty  Miller;  A  Jest  in  Season:  Notes 
on  S.  J.  Perelman,  with  a-  Digression  on  W.  W. 
Jacobs,  John  Wain;  The  Minimum  Myth  (on  Wallace 
Stevens),  Anthony  .Hartley. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXIX:3. — Exis¬ 
tentialism  as  a  Philosophy,  H.  M.  Estall;  Joyce  Cary’s 
Second  Trilogy,  Elizabeth  M.  Kerr;  Schiller’s  "Maria 
Stuart,"  G.  W.  Field;  Commodity  and  Honour  in 
"King  John,"  James  L.  Calderwood;  Milton’s  Abstract 
Music,  Albert  Cook;  The  Happy  Hunting  Ground  (on 
Joyce  and  Shakespeare),  T.  Lennam. 

Victorian  Studies.  III:4. — Kipling’s  Place  in  the 
History  of  Ideas,  Noel  Annan;  The  Portrait  of  "My 
iMst  Duchess,"  B.  N.  Pipes,  Jr.;  Victorian  Bibliography 
for  7959,  Robert  C.  Slack,  ed. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXVI  :2. — Best- 
Sellers  in  Jefferson’s  Day,  James  Southall  Wilson; 
Faulkner  in  "The  Mansion,"  Warren  Beck. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XIV:  1. — Art  and  So¬ 
ciety:  Homer  and  the  Drama  of  Predicaments,  John 
P.  Anton;  The  Value  of  Mencken,  Peter  Buitenhuis; 
Evil  in  "The  Golden  Bowl,"  J.  A.  Ward;  Whitman 
and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  George  Hendrick;  "Death  of 
a  Salesman":  A  Note  on  Epic  and  Tragedy,  George 
de  Schweinitz. 
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X.  1:2. — Goodbye  to  All  That:  A  Child's  Guide  to 
Two  Decades  (on  British  poetry  of  the  Forties  and 
Fifties),  Martin  Gerard;  How  to  Refuse  a  Heavenly 
House  (on  poets’  statements  on  the  nature  of  poetry), 
George  Barker;  Poets  on  Poetry:  I,  Hugh  MacDiarmid, 
Vernon  Watkins,  Patrick  Kavanagh,  Stevie  Smith. 

Yale  French  Studies.  Nos.  23,  24. — Ionesco  and  the 
Comic  of  Absurdity,  J.  S.  Doubrovsky;  The  Comedy 
of  Samuel  Beckett:  "Something  old,  something  new 
.  .  .”,  Ruby  Cohn;  John  K.  Simon  on  the  humor  of 
Jacques  Tati;  The  Laughter  of  Nausea,  Fred  Jameson; 
The  Humor  of  Marcel  Achard,  Paul  Mankin;  The 
Yellow  Laugh  of  Tristan  Corbiere,  Albert  Sonnenfeld; 
The  French  Notion  of  the  Comic,  Will  G.  Moore; 
Gallic  Wit  in  Triumph  and  Decline,  Michcline  Herz; 
The  Depths  of  Laughter:  The  Subsoil  of  a  Culture, 
David  1.  Grossvogel;  Panurge  as  Comic  Character,  W. 
M.  Frohock;  A  Comic  Dom  fuan,  H.  Gaston  Hall; 
The  Fleeting  World  of  Humor  from  Watteau  to 
Fragonard,  Renee  Ricse  Hubert;  Comedy  in  "The 
Charterhouse  of  Parma,"  Mark  Tcmmer;  Benjamin 
Constant:  Humor  and  Self-Awareness,  Frank  Bow¬ 
man. — Pride  and  Passion  in  the  Contemporary  Novel, 
Rene  Girard;  Unrevolt  Among  the  Unwriters  in  France 
Today,  Raymond  Giraud;  The  School  of  Refusal, 
Bernard  Pingaud;  Are  These  Novels  "Innocent”? 
Bernard  Dort;  Driss  Charibi,  Mohammed  Dib,  Kateb 
Yacine,  and  Indigenous  North  African  Literature, 
Georges  J.  Joyaux;  A  do-it-yourself  novel?  (on  Ara¬ 
gon),  Konrad  Bieber;  Ruby  Cohn  on  Beckett’s  French 
trilogy;  Introduction  to  Butor,  W.  M.  Frohock;  To¬ 
ward  Reconciliation:  The  World  of  fean  Cayrol,  Carlos 
Lynes,  Jr.;  The  Itinerary  of  Marguerite  Duras,  Ar- 
mand  Hoog;  Francois  Mallet-foris  and  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Will,  Rima  Drcll  Reck;  Felicien  Marceau:  A 
Modern  Romantic  Novelist,  Georges  May;  Michel 
Guggenheim  on  Fran^oise  Sagan;  Anne  Minor  on 
Nathalie  Sarraute’s  Le  planetarium;  Jacques  Guichar- 
naud  on  Claude  Simon,  Germaine  Br^e  on  Robbe- 
Grillet. 

The  Yale  Review.  XL1X:3. — The  First  Version  of 
Joyce’s  "Portrait,"  Richard  M.  Kain,  Robert  E.  Scholes; 
The  Ambiguous  Modern  Novel,  Earl  H.  Rovit. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letterkunde.  X:l. — 'n  Runs  op  soek  na 
’n  Vorm,  Robert  Mohr;  Die  Afrikaanse  Volkslied, 
Jan  Bouws;  Lorenz  Schultz  on  Marcel  Breyne;  Lorenz 
Schultz  on  Emiel  Hullebroeck. 

Novy  iivot.  Xll:3-4,  5. — "Masaryk  and  the  Catho¬ 
lics,”  Alois  Rozehnal;  Ladislav  Radimsky  on  Pfemysl 
Fitter’s  Na  pfedelu  vekts- — Charles  du  Bos,  Jan  Cep. 

Svetovd  IJteratura,  1960:2. — “The  Stovemakers,” 
Aleksandr  Tvardovskij;  “The  Doctor  and  the  Devils,” 
Dylan  Thomas;  “V-Letters  and  Other  Poems,”  Karl 
Shapiro;  “Reflections  and  Views,”  Ren6  Clair;  “The 
Fortune  of  the  American  'TV-plays  1948-1958,” 
NataSa  Tanski,  Jan  Vilek;  Yvette  Le  Floc’h  on 
Algerian  poetry;  “Nabokov,  Lolita,  and  the  Wretched¬ 
ness,”  Petr  Pujman. 

Vindrosen.  VII :3,  4.  —  H.  Juul  Madsen  on  Tomasi 
di  Lampedusa’s  Gattopardo;  Cesare  Vivaldi  on  the 
new  Italian  avant-garde;  Niels  Barfoed  on  new  Danish 
novels. — Lawrence  Durrell  og  bans  spejlkabinet,  Johan 
Heje;  Symbol  og  symtom.  Ole  Sarvig;  Goran  Palm 
on  recent  Swedish  poetry  (survey  article);  Turist  i 
dansk  lyrikk  ^  t959-  P^al  Brekke. 


Het  Boek  van  Nu.  X11I:8,  9,  10. — C.J.E.  Dinaux  on 
Victor  E.  van  Vricsland;  Lezen  met  een  potlood,  J. 
CJresholI;  Moment-opname  in  zwart  en  wit  (on  Piet 
van  Aken),  Pierre  H.  Dubois;  W.A.  Braasem  on 
P.A.  Daum;  P.H.  Ritter,  Jr.  on  Giuseppe  Tomasi  di 
Lampedusa;  F.W.  van  Heerikhuizen  on  some  recent 
German  books;  Raymond  Brulez  on  recent  French 
publications;  Amy  van  Marken  on  recent  Scandinavi¬ 
an  books. — Onze  letterkunde  voor  de  oorlog.  Max 
Nord,  Onze  letterkunde  tijdens  de  oorlog,  Halbo  C. 
Kool;  Onze  letterkunde  na  de  oorlog,  Garmt  Snivel¬ 
ing;  Raymond  Brulez  on  Stephen  Spender;  Pierre  H. 
Dubois  on  Harry  Mulisch;  t^ks  on  Japan  surveyed 
by  Helma  Wolf-Catz. — Garmt  Stuiveling  on  Multatuli; 
Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  Til  Brugman;  P.H.  Ritter,  Jr. 
on  Helma  Wolf-Catz;  Raymond  Brulez  on  new 
Flemish  writers;  C.J.E.  Dinaux  on  Christine  D’haen; 
Poezie  der  natuurvolkm,  W.A.  Braasem. 

Tulimuld.  X:3,  4,  Xl:l,  2. — “Balance  of  Estonian 
Poetry  at  Mid-Century,”  I.  lv.isk;  “About  Tugla’s  ‘At 
the  End  of  the  World,’  ”  1.  Talve. — “Academia  Gus- 
taviana,”  E.  Blumfeldt;  “About  the  Concepts  ‘Sym¬ 
bolic’  and  ‘Typical,’  ”  V.  Uibopuu. — Herbert  Salu  on 
A.  H.  Tammsaare;  A.  Marist  on  Paris  theaters;  “A 
Note  on  Estonian  literary  production  in  exile  in  1959,” 
anon. — Aino  Suits  on  Gustav  Suits;  “The  Estonian 
Kalevala,"  Eeva  Niinivaara;  “T.  S.  Eliot’s  ‘Four  Quar¬ 
tets,’  ”  Ants  Oras;  “Comparative  Mythology  Today,” 
Jean  Puhvel;  Mall  Jurma  on  August  Malk’s  Toomas 
Tamm  and  on  Salme  Ekbaum’s  Varjude  majale. 

Parnasso.  1960:1,  2,  3. — An  editorial  inquiry  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  contemporary  Parnassus,  i.e.,  the  “best” 
works  of  literary  creation  of  the  age;  Kirje  Latin- 
alaisesta  Amerikasta,  Francisco  Carregui.  —  Gotter- 
dammerung  Kamariorkesterille,  Jaakko  Ahokas;  Kai 
Vakkuri  on  the  detective  story;  C.-A.  von  Willebrand 
on  the  German  literary  scene;  Leo  Lindebcrg  on 
Vladimir  Nabokov. — Maija  Lehtonen  on  Annette  von 
Droste-Hiilshoff;  Herra  Sleemanin  Varjossa,  Rauno 
F.kholm;  Manfred  Peter  Hein  on  recent  experimental 
German  lyrics. 

De  Periscoop.  X:5,  6,  7,  8. — Onze  Romankunst  in 
het  buitenland,  Andre  Demedts;  Mon  Steyaert  on 
Ernst  Claes. — Noord-Nederlandse  dichters  van  t^So, 
T.  van  der  Stap;  Ruth-El  isabeth  on  Reinhold 
Schneider. — Alec  on  J.B.  Priestley;  Crisis  in  de  mod- 
erne  poezie,  Em.  Janssens,  S.J.;  Andr6  Demedts  on 
Multatuli;  Het  woord  tussen  dichter  en  wereld,  T. 
van  der  Stap. — Lanckrock’s  enquete  over  de  Vlaamse 
Letterkunde,  Hugo  Tomme;  X.  on  Indian  literature. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  CV:2,  3,  4,  5. — De 
Boekrollen  uit  de  woestijn  van  juda,  Msgr.  J.  Coppens; 
Beschouwing  over  V erschaeve ,  Albert  Westerlinck;  In 
memoriam  Dr.  fan  Grauls,  Joos  Florquin. — Karel 
Meeuwesse  on  Gerard  Brom;  Lode  Baekelmans  on 
Edmond  Picard;  Van  Rens  tot  Demedts  (on  con¬ 
temporary  Flemish  poetry),  Piet  Thomas;  De  romans 
van  Rogier  van  Aerde,  P.E.M.  Boer;  Recente  literatuur 
over  ons  verleden,  Theo  Luykx. — J.  Roeland  Vermeer 
on  Cyriel  Buysse;  Het  mensenbeeld  van  de  XVlle  en 
XVllle  eeuen,  A.  Wylleman;  Lieve  Scheer  on  new 
Dutch  prose. — Naar  een  nieuw  geesteskUmat  in  ons 
land?  Albert  Westerlinck;  Eenzamheid  en  menselijk 
tekort,  Bernard  Kemp;  Maurits  Engelborghs  on  Law¬ 
rence  Durrell;  Eugene  van  Itterbeek  on  the  roman 
nouveau. 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  XIII:  10,  11. — Hugo 
Claus  on  Karel  Appel;  Leo  Flam  on  Albert  Camus; 
De  jeugd  nog  steeds  inspiratiebron,  Hubert  Lampo. — 
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Hubert  Lampo  on  Victor  J.  Brunclair;  Kronieken  van 
blijvende  waarde,  Achilles  Mussche;  Hoe  ontstonden 
meesterwer\en?  Raymond  Brulez;  Les  van  de  levende 
Shakespeare,  Garmt  Stuiveling. 

Streven.  XIII  :7,  8,  9. — Part  II  of  Th.  Govaart  on 
Anna  Blaman;  B.F.  van  Vlierden  on  Filip  de  Pillecijn. 
— J.  Burvcnich,  S.J.  on  Ingmar  Bergman;  Priestley, 
de  pessimistische  humanist,  W.  Peters;  H.  Becher, 
S.J.  on  Pasternak’s  Doctor  Zhivago. — De  pope  als  ro- 
manfigur,  Jeanne  Liedmeier. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XLIV:3,  4,  5. — Jef  Last  on  the 
Japanese  haiku',  Uit  Daisne's  levensfilm,  Jan  Schepens. 
— De  tool  is  gans  het  volkl  P.  de  Keyset;  Krakeel  rond 
de  zogenaamde  abstrakte  kt*tttt,  Emiel  Bergen. — Op 
zock  naar  de  waarheid,  Walter  de  Keyset;  Georg 
Brandes  en  Vlaanderen,  Em.  Willekens;  Norbert  Van 
de  Walle  on  Ren^  Magritte. 

West -Vlaanderen.  IX:50. — Volwassen  ^a/Ao/rV^e 
romankunst,  Gabriel  Smit;  Bernard  Verhoeven  on 
Frederik  van  Eden;  Waarheen  met  de  Vlaamse  schil- 
derkunst?  Hilaire  Gellynck;  Situatieschets  van  de 
huidige  'Nederland sc  he  schilderkttnst,  Ko  Sarneel. 

De  Tsjerne.  XV:3,  4,  5. — Bier  en  Barmhertichheit, 
E.  B.  Folkertsma;  De  Fryske  Literatuer  as  Export- 
Artikel,  Lolle  Nauta. — Shylock,,  de  Joad,  Inne  de 
Jong;  Folkertsma,  cont.  —  De  Wolwa-Sprake,  D. 
Kalma  (f);  Ekspfriminten  yn  Skald,  Lolle  Nauta; 
Folkertsma,  concl. 

Nea  Estia.  LXVI:778,  780,  781,  782,  783,  784,  785, 
786,  787,  788,  789. — Issue  devoted  to  Edgar  Allen 
Poe;  I  Kinisi  ton  Ideon:  Rangavis,  1.  M.  Panayoto- 
Ix>ulos. — O  Theos  tou  Rilke,  N.  I.  Louvaris;  Eisagogi 
ston  "Hamlet,"  Angelos  Terzakis;  O  Horos  sti  La- 
ographia  mas,  Dem.  Loukatos. — Angelos  Terzakis, 
cont.;  /  Kinisi  ton  Ideon:  I  Exodos  apo  ton  Midenismo, 
Georgios  Theotokas;  Rima  k^i  Metro,  Sir  Kennedy 
Williamson,  (trans.  Meropi  Oikonomou). — Angelos 
Terzakis,  cont.;  Frederic  Chopin  k^i  George  Sand, 
Margarita  Dalmati;  O  Spiridon  1.  Trikoupis  Hymno- 
graphos,  K.  S.  Konstas;  To  "De  Profundis"  tou  Oscar 
Wilde,  Stathis  Spiliotopoulos;  /  Kinisi  ton  Ideon: 
Perisillogi  Lipsanon,  Petros  Haris. — O  Kavafis  koi  »’ 
Angliki  Politiki,  Stratis  Tsirkas;  I  Kinisi  ton  Ideon: 
I  Harmolipi  i  to  Haropion  Penthos,  F.  Kontoglou; 
iMutreammon,  O  Eosforos  tis  Poiisis,  Stavros  Kar- 
kasis. — /  Kinisi  ton  Ideon:  Peri  Ephiias,  Angelos  Ter- 
zakis;  Stavros  Karakasis,  cont.;  San  Armenizi  O  Nous, 
Stratis  Myrivilis. — Issue  devoted  to  Anton  Chekhov; 
Istoriki  Tipi  stin  Kinoniki  Orologia  tis  Athinas,  Kostas 
H.  Biris;  Stavros  Karakasis,  cont. — Esthitiki  kai 
Marxismos,  Pavlos  N.  Tzermias;  "Siopili"  Gliptes, 
Bas.  I.  Lazanas;  Giro  ap’  tous  Istorikous  Tipous,  Takis 
Lappas. — /  Anglosaxoniki  Poiisi  and  To  Oneiro  tou 
Stavrou,  Mary  Gianos;  O  Exelisomenos  Amerikanikos 
Haraktiras,  Dwight  J.  Simpson;  Cervantes  kai  Don 
Quixote,  loulia  latridi. — Andreas  Kalvos  Silvios 
Pellico,  G.  T.  Zoras;  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder, 
Sophia  E.  Hadjidaki;  O  Andreas  Kalvos  os  Hymnotis 
tis  Ellinikis  Epanastaseos,  P.  Bratsiotis;  /  Kinisi  ton 
Ideon:  O  Pnevmatikos  Anthropos  koi  »  Politiki,  K.  I. 
Dedopoulos. — I  Kinisi  ton  Ideon:  Kentron  Ellinikon 
Spoudon  stin  Alexandria,  Elias  Venezis. 

Kalpana.  1960:Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr. — “Discussion  about 
Hindi  Grammar,’’  Angara);  “The  Dramas  of  John 
Osborne,”  Ramaswaroop  Chaturvedi. — “Place  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Poetry,”  Premshankar. — “Foreign  Influence  on 
Urdu  Stories,”  Rujiya  Akbar;  “Modern  Literature  of 
Japan,”  Riyotaro  Kato. 


Irodalmi  Ujsdg.  XI :7,  9,  10,  II. — Pal  Albert  on  an 
anthology  of  contemporary  French  short  stories. — 
Editorial  on  Ignazio  Silone;  Miklos  Baudy  on  Bernard 
Buffet. — Editorial  on  Zoltin  Kodily;  an  introduction 
of  Alain  Bosquet  by  Gyozo  Hatir;  Miksa  Fenyo  on 
Mark  Twain;  Liszl6  Cs.  Szabo  on  the  question  of 
romanticism;  Bela  Markus  and  Pil  Albert  on  the 
modern  French  drama. — Gyorgy  Gomori  on  Miklos 
Radndti. 

Cj  Ldtohatdr.  III:2,  3. — Bela  Ivinyi-Grunwald  on 
Istvin  Szechenyi;  Imre  Kovics  on  Liszlo  Nemeth; 
Liszio  Cs.  Szabo  on  D.  H.  Lawrence. — Gyula  Gombos 
on  Dezso  Szabo;  an  analysis  of  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  poetry  by  Liszio  Cs.  Szabo. 

aut  aut.  No.  55. — Aspetti  di  una  problematica  filo- 
sofica,  Enzo  Paci;  Da  Bergson  a  Fautrier,  Giulio  Carlo 
Argan;  Quattro  tesi  sulla  poesia  italiana  nel  dopoguerra, 
Giovanni  Raboni. 

Convivium.  XXVIII: I,  2. — Persone  e  avvenimenti  di 
Bologna  in  Dante,  Gherardo  Forni;  11  classicismo 
nella  poesia  di  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  dagli 
studi  dell'  adolescenza  all'  "Atalanta"  (1),  Raffacllo 
del  Re;  D'Annunzio  e  il  folclore,  Sebastiano  Lo  Nigro; 
La  "cronica"  di  Camus,  Gianni  Nicoletti. — La  teoria 
degli  stili  e  le  poetiche  umanistiche,  Francesco  Tateo; 
Del  Re,  concl.;  Nota  sul  "Laureolus,"  Alberto  Chiari. 

Delta  (Naples).No.  15-16-17. — Entire  issue  devoted 
to  La  poesia  di  Dante.  I:  L'lnferno,  Rocco  Montano. 

Filosofia.  XI :2. — Gli  eroi  dell'epos  greco,  Augusto 
Guzzo;  L'umanismo  di  Vladimiro  Arangio-Ruiz, 
Dario  Faucci. 

Giornale  Critico  della  Filosofia  Italiana.  XXXIX: I . — 
L'estetica  di  Hegel,  Carlo  Antoni;  L'ultimo  libro  di 
Carlo  Antoni,  Pietro  Piovani. 

Letterature  Moderne.  X:I. — II  concetto  crociano 
della  vitalitd,  Alfredo  Parente;  La  poesia  di  Xavier 
Villaurrutia,  Giuseppe  Bellini;  Preistoria  di  Vasco 
Pratolini,  Renato  Bertacchini;  Nota  sulla  poetica  di 
Paul  Valery,  Ferruccio  Masini. 

//  Mulino.  IX:  1. — Un  debito  non  pagato:  Serra  e 
Romain  Rolland,  Ezio  Raimondi;  Inediti  (Appunti  su 
Romain  Rolland — Note  artistiche),  Renato  Serra. 

Narrativa.  V:2. — Browne,  fonte  dei  "Sepolcri," 
Domenico  Ciccio. 

Paragone.  XI:I22,  124. — La  costituzione  dell'  "Ot- 
tica"  idillica.  Ill:  Imaginazione  e  sogno  o  Tra  idillio 
e  elegia,  Piero  Bigongiari;  Carratteri  dell'  evoluzione 
sveviana,  Giorgio  Luti. — L'Istituto  di  Studi  Superior! 
di  Firenze  cento  anni  dopo,  Eugenio  Garin;  I  "Rac- 
conti”  di  Pavese,  Alfonso  Gatto;  11  punto  sull'attualiti 
letteraria  in  Francia,  Aldo  Rossi;  //  cappotto  di  Dino 
Campana,  Giacomo  Natta. 

11  Ponte.  XVI :2,  3,  4-5. — Gaetano  Salvemini.  Er¬ 
nesto  Sestan;  //  cristianesimo  di  Dostojevskij,  Bruno 
Biral;  Caratteri  della  recente  narrativa  siciliana,  Se¬ 
bastiano  Addamo. — Democrazia  e  cultura,  Riccardo 
Bauer;  Javert  o  della  coscienza,  Silvia  Spellanzon. — 
Entire  issue  devoted  to  Hungary.  Of  literary  interest: 
La  "Gazzetta  Letteraria"  documento  della  coscienza 
degli  scrittori,  Andrea  Enezi:  Cenno  sulla  letteratura 
narrativa  ungherese,  Paolo  Santarcangeli;  La  poesia 
ungherese  moderna,  Paolo  Santarcangeli. 

La  Rassegna  della  Letteratura  Italiana.  LXIII:3. — 
Una  "Laudatio  fiorentinae  urbis";  La  "Istoria  di 
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Firenze"  di  Goto  Dati,  Claudio  Varese;  Poetica  e  poesia 
nelle  "Sylvae”  del  Poliziano,  Giovanni  Ponte;  //  teatro 
comico  di  Girolamo  Gigli,  Walter  Binni;  La  poetica  di 
Svevo,  Giorgio  Luti. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XIV:  1,  2. — Paganini  e  la  Russia,  Pietro 
Berri. — Poeti  furfanti,  Salvatore  Gaetani. 

Societa.  XVI:  1,  2. — Prime  recerche  di  Hegel,  Pas- 
quale  Salvucci. — Pahlo  Picasso  o  la  vittoria  sull'estra- 
neazione,  Nicolo  Ciarletta;  Recenti  studi  sul  settecento, 
Aurelio  Lepre;  Pasternal^  e  il  romanzo,  Elio  Mcrcuri. 

Studi  Storici.  1:2. — La  polemica  sulla  religione  di 
Epicuro  nella  prima  meta  del  Seicento,  Alberto 
Tencnti;  La  dottrina  pisacaniana  della  rivoluzione 
sociale  (ll),  Giuseppe  Berti. 

Tempo  Presente.  V:2-3,  4,  5. — Leggenda  e  simholo 
nel  "Dottor  Zivago,"  Edmund  Wilson;  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  commediografo  e  martire,  Luciano  Codignola. — 
Cronache  del  disgelo.  Da  Abram  Terz  a  Sergei  Vo¬ 
ronin,  Gustavo  Herling;  lean  Genet,  o  la  ricerca  del 
color  negro,  Luciano  Ccxlignola. — Magia,  mistica  e 
mito,  Andrea  Cafii;  Galileo  e  i  moderni,  Koestler  e  i 
RR.  PP.  continuano  il  processo,  Giorgio  de  Santillana. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLIII:3,  4,  5. — La  religione  di 
Bernard  Berenson,  innocenzo  Colosio,  O.  P.;  Intorno 
a  Ugo  Betti,  Franco  Cologni. — L’infiuenza  delle  grandi 
religioni  nella  pita  dei  popoli  delTOriente  e  delTOcci- 
dente,  Amalia  Pczzali. — Padre  Massimiliano  Kolhe 
o.f.m  La  testimonianza  di  un  martire,  Francesco 
Casnati;  ll  senso  del  dolore  e  della  poverta  nelTopera 
di  Leon  Bloy,  Antonio  Frescaroli. 

Mana.  11:3,  4. — “About  the  Relation  Between  Pas- 
ternalt's  Novel  and  His  Poetry,"  1.  Ivaslc;  “Two  Rad¬ 
ical  Estonian  Composers.  II:  Udo  Kasemets,”  E.  Kalam; 
“E.  Schaper  and  His  Works,”  V.  Lepik. — “Helvi 
Juvonen  in  Memoriam,”  K.  Laitinen;  “Bcrtil  Malm- 
berg — Man  and  Demon,”  P.  Laan;  “Georgi  Ivanov,” 
A.  Adson. 

Samtiden.  LXIX:3,  4,  5. — Lars  Roar  Langslet  on 
A.  H.  Winsnes;  Norsl(e  barne-og  ungdomsbpl^er  igyg, 
Sonia  Hagemann. — Nordisl^e  studien  i  vesterheimen , 
Hedin  Bronner. — Niels  Chr.  Brpggcr  on  the  Saga 
of  Burnt  N/dl. 

Vinduet.  XIV';1. — Special  issue  devoted  to  the 
achievement  of  Bj0rnstjerne  Bjprnson. 

Sok^han.  X:4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11-12. — “Fitzgerald 
and  Omar  Khayyam,”  P.  W.  Avery;  “With  Arnold 
Toynlice,”  H.  R.  Trevor;  “Francois  Coppee,”  Zaharai 
Khanlari. — “Arthur  Miller,”  Riza  Sayyid  Husaini; 
“Interview  with  Jaharwal  Nehru."  Mahmud  TafaziT. 
— “Kafka,”  Selma  Freiburg;  “Gilbert  Keith  Chester¬ 
ton:  An  F.stimate  of  His  Works,”  Hushang  Pir  Nasar. 
— “Paul  Valery,”  Yad  Allah  Rubai;  "Salvatore 
Quasimodo,”  eds. — “Andr6  Malraux  and  His  Influ¬ 
ence,”  C>Tus  Zachai;  “Andre  Schwartz,”  eds. — Dar¬ 
win  and  Christian  Perfection,”  Mahmud  Bahzad; 
“Tamerlane,  a  Great  Prince,”  Hookham;  “Studies  in 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  Muhammad  Ja’far 
Mahjub. — “The  Darwinian  Method,”  Marjorie  Garn; 
Mahjub  cont.  —  “History  of  Art  in  the  Western 
World,”  Pazhu  Hindch;  “G.  B.  Shaw  and  G.  K. 
Chesterton,”  H.  Pearson. 

Broteria.  LXX:3,  4,  5,  6. — A  Margem  de  dois 
iJtros  sobre  Sampaio  Bruno,  Antonio  de  Magalhaes. — 
Do  Latim  Cldssico  ao  Latim  Medieval,  A.  Freire; 
Antonio  de  Magalhaes  on  Antonio  Correa  d'Oliveira. — 


A  Diddctica  do  Latim,  A.  Freire;  Poesia  e  Palavra, 
[oao  Mendes. — O  ultimo  Avatar  do  Existencialismo, 
Agostinho  Veloso. 

Gazeta  Uterdria.  1960:9,  10-11.  —  O  jantar  de 
Homenagem  a  Ferreira  de  Castro  na  Associofdo  dos 
Jornalistas,  anon  ;  review  by  J.  A.  M.  of  Ismael  Quiles’s 
Sartre  e  o  Existencialismo;  O  Coloquio  Literdrio  com 
Ferreira  de  Castro,  anon.;  O  Coloquio  sobre  a  Poesia 
de  Antonio  Reis  e  Egito  Gonfdlves;  Ensatsmo  e  Ficedo, 
Mario  Sottomayor  Cardia. — A  FicfSo  e  o  Ensaio  em 
Urbano  Tavares  Rodriques,  Taborda  de  Vasconcclos; 
A  Liberdade  em  Eliot,  Gualter  Povoas;  A  Paisagem 
em  fodo  Araujo  Correia — contista,  Fernando  Lopes; 
Gregorio  Maranon  e  a  Inteligencia  Iberica,  Taborda 
de  Vasconcelos. 

l^itura.  XV'1II:32,  33,  34. — Mdrio  de  Andrade  no 
Rio,  Moacir  Werneck  de  Castro;  Mdrio  de  Andrade, 
Meu  Companheiro  de  Colegio,  Christovam  de  Ca- 
margo;  A  Presenfa  de  Mdrio,  Menotti  Del  Picchia;  A 
Poesia  de  Moacyr  Felix,  Sergio  Ferraz. —  Antonio 
Torres  o  Panfletdrio  de  Diamantina,  Marcelo  Coimbra 
Tavares;  "Obra  Poetica,”  Festival  de  Poesia,  Dias  da 
Costa;  Anton  Tchecov,  Orgulho  e  Gloria  de  Povo 
Russo,  Vladimir  Ermilov;  A  Novelistica  de  Jorge 
Amado,  Raul  S.  Xavier;  Profissionalismo  e  Literatura, 
.\delino  Brandao. — Mestre  do  Teatro  Brasileiro,  Jorge 
Amado;  Trajano  Galvdo,  Introdutor  do  Negro  na 
IJteratura,  Henrique  L.  Alves;  O  Anti-Romance ,  Assis 
Brasil;  Grandeza  e  Miseria  do  Premio  Nobel  de  Lit¬ 
eratura,  Willy  Vasen. 

Revista  de  Historia.  X:40. — Aristoteles  e  os  indios 
americanos:  Um  Estudo  do  Preconceito  de  Rofa  no 
Mundo  Moderno  (concl.),  Lewis  Hanke;  Memoria 
historica  de  Sdo  Sebastao  (concl.),  Antonio  Paulino  de 
Almeida. 

Knjiievnost.  XIV':  12,  XV:  1-2. — Nemackj  roman- 
tidari,  Zoran  GIuJ2cvi6;  Umetnost  I  stvarnost,  Milan 
Damnjanovid;  Svetlana  Velmar-Jankovid  on  Momifil 
Milankov’s  Crveni  k.rovovi;  MiloS  I.  Bandid  on  Nor¬ 
man  Mailer’s  The  Deer  Parl^;  Dostojevshi  i  jedan  ro¬ 
man  o  Dostojevskpm,  Lav  Zacharov. —  BoSansha  shit- 
nica  i.A.  Rembo,  F.X.  Saida;  MiloJ  L.  Bandid  on 
Mirko  Boiid’s  Svilene  papuSe;  Roger  Vailland:  “La 
hi,"  Miodrag  Pavlovic;  Scenske  metafore  Franca 
Kafl;e,  Petar  Volk. 

Biblioteksbladet.  XLV:2,  3,  4. — IJtteraturhistoriska 
handbockjer ,  Gosta  Bcrggrcn. — Eri\  Gren  in  me¬ 
moriam,  Lennart  Gronberg. — Mina  bibliotek^.  Bo 
Widerberg. 

BLM  (Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin  med  All  varl- 
dens  Berdttare).  XXIX:4,  5. — E.R.  Gummerus  on 
Giuseppe  Tomasi  di  Lampedusa;  Tecl{enkonst ,  Sven 
Lindquist. — Signaturen  Mol her,  P.C.  Jersild;  Folke 
Issakson  on  the  poetry  of  Johannes  Edfelt;  Antech- 
ningar  under  Ldsning,  Bjorn  von  Rosen;  Wolfgang 
Schwerbrock  on  the  contemporary  German  novel; 
Hamlet,  Nils  Antoni;  Magnus  von  Platen  on  Sven 
Stolpe;  Brollop  med  tingen,  Lars  Biickstrom,  Lars 
Gustafsson. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXIX:1,  2. — Sven  Stolpe  on  Gunnar 
Brandcll;  En  dansk.  og  en  north  forlaegger,  Jr>hannes 
Lehmann;  Susel  Hedstrom  Huvercid  on  Eyvind  John¬ 
son  and  D.H.  Lawrence;  T eater,  hung  och  rihsdag — 
ett  triangeldrama  under  i8oo-talet,  Gosta  M.  Berg¬ 
man.  —  Lyhttdndarens  omv'dnda  budshap,  Birger 
Christofferson;  VSrt  behov  av  hUflfh-  Per  Schwanbom; 
Carl  Dumreichcr  on  Ingeborg  Buhl. 
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Multi-Lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XXVI  :4,  5. — Ger¬ 
man  Verse  in  American  Cemeteries,  Leo  M.  Kaiser. — 
Bibliography  Americana  Germanica,  7959. 

Asiatische  Studien/  Etudes  Asiatiques.  No.  3-4. — 
The  Heresies  of  Ch'en  Liang,  Hellmut  Wilhelm;  Le 
principe  d'individuation  dans  la  philosophie  indienne 
(III),  Paul  Horsch;  Zwei  islamische  Lehrerzdhlungen 
hei  Tolstoj?  Fritz  Meier. 

CLA  Journal.  III:3. — Seymour  L.  Gross  on  the  de¬ 
sign  of  The  Scarlet  Letter;  Dreams  and  Hallucinations 
in  Drama  of  the  Twenties,  Darwin  T.  Turner;  Jona¬ 
than  Swift's  Prescriptions  Concerning  the  English 
language,  Annette  P.  Thorpe;  Bernard  Knieger  on 
Samuel  Rogers;  El  valor  socio-histSrico  y  el  valor 
literario  de  algunas  novelas  de  Mariano  Azuela,  Alfredo 
M.  Sharpe. 

Erasmus.  XII:17-18,  19-20. — Reviews  of  scholarly 
works  in  all  fields  and  from  all  countries. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  XIII;1,  2. — The  "Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  et  "Gl'lngannati,"  Rene 
Pruvost;  Gabriel  Marcel  on  Edwin  Muir  (in  me- 
moriam);  J.-P.  Vernier  on  L.P.  Hartley;  Ruskin 
d'apris  des  livres  nouveaux,  Pierre  Fontaney;  Un 
inedit  de  Ralegh  sur  la  succession,  P.  Lefranc. — Issue 
devoted  to  an  assessment  of  Shakespeare  criticism  and 
production  in  France  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  XV:2. — Ludwig  von  Ficker 
on  Georg  Trakl;  Henri  Plard  on  Heinrich  Boll;  "Per- 
fectihilite":  der  zweite  Dishurs  Rousseaus  und  die 
deutsche  Aufhldrung,  Frederic  C.  Tubach;  Ascitique 
et  mystique  feminine  du  haut  moyen-dge,  Jeanne 
Ancelet-Hustache;  Nouvelles  itudes  sur  Goethe,  Al¬ 
bert  Fuchs;  Etudes  sur  le  drame  en  Allemagne,  Maur¬ 
ice  Colleville;  La  poesie  lyrique  allemande,  R. 
Montigny. 

L’Europa  Letterara.  No.  1. — Popolaritd  e  realismo, 
Bertolt  Brecht;  Fondamenti,  non  ornamenti,  G.  B. 
Angioletti;  Paragrafi  su  Bernanos,  Hans  Urs  von  Bal¬ 
thasar;  Al  livello  della  ragione  e  altre  note  di  Taccuino, 
Guido  Piovene;  Un  inedito  di  Alvaro,  Corrado  Al¬ 
varo;  Ho  ritrovato  cinquanta  poesie  di  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  Piero  Nardi;  Louis  Aragon,  Korneli  Zelinskij, 
C.  M.  Bowra  on  Salvatore  Quasimodo;  Ehrenburg,  e 
altri  incontri  in  Polonia,  Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewicz;  Una 
chiave  per  "Ix>lita,”  Emilio  Servadio;  Ijettera  dalla 
Svizzera  tra  Durrenmatt  e  Frisch,  Felice  Filippini; 
Tre  fuochi  contro  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Angela  Bianchini. 

French  Studies.  XIV:2. — The  "Song  of  Roland" 
and  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  David  Doug¬ 
las;  The  Political  and  Social  Theory  of  Pierre  Nicole, 
E.D.  James;  John  S.  W<x)d  on  Roger  Martin  du  Gard; 
The  Denouement  of  "Le  Cid,"  Robert  J.  Nelson; 
Michelet  h  Oxford,  Jean  Seznec;  Mallarme:  "Vic- 
torieusement  fui  le  suicide  beau  . . . A.  R.  Chisholm. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXXIII  :3. — Joseph  Strelka 
on  Alfred  Ddblin;  Kafk.a‘s  "Auf  der  Galerie":  A  Styl¬ 
istic  Analysis,  Blake  Lee  Spahr;  "Ungeheueres  Un- 
geziefer"  in  Kafka’s  "Die  Verwandlung,"  Richard  H. 
Lawson;  Naphtas  Pietd.  Eine  Bemerhung  zum  "Zau- 
berberg,"  Ruth  Eis,  Karl  S.  Guthke;  Conversation 
with  Thomas  Mann,  Rolf  N.  Linn;  On  Recent  Edi¬ 
tions  of  Thomas  Mann,  Ignace  Feuerlicht;  Wolfgang 
Borcherf.  Bibliography,  Joseph  Mileck. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XV ;2. — Les  pibces  mattresses 
de  I'univers  de  I’etre  et  I'ichec  de  la  theorie  generale 


de  I’etre  dans  I’ontologie  sartrienne,  Jean  Ecole;  ll 
mito  illuministico  del  progresso,  Gianni  M.  Pozzo. 

Hispania.  XLIII:2. — Espana  en  la  obra  literaria  de 
Alfonso  Reyes,  Jeronimo  Mallo;  The  Poetry  of  Rafael 
Alberti,  Luis  Monguio;  Madariaga,  "El  enemigo  de 
Dios,"  and  the  Nature  of  Charity,  Frank  Sedwick; 
iSilva  contra  Dario?  Carlos  Garcia  Prada;  Vision  de 
Mexico,  Arturo  Torres -Rioseco;  Revolutionary  Novels 
of  Gironella  and  Pastemah,  Edmund  Stephen  Ur- 
banski;  Villaurrutia  and  Baudelaire,  Robert  Nugent. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVIII :2.  —  Quevedo  Versus 
Perez  de  Montalvun:  The  "Auto  del  Polifemo"  and 
the  Odyssean  Tradition  in  Golden  Age  Spain,  Edward 
Glaser;  New  Light  on  the  Circulation  of  Cadalso’s 
"Cartas  marruecas"  Before  Its  First  Printing,  Nigel 
Glendinning;  Three  Expressions  of  Cuckpldry  in 
Quevedo,  Henry  N.  Bershas. 

Internaitonal  P.E.N.  Bulletin.  X:3. — J.J.  Oversteegen 
on  Simon  Vestdijk. 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology.  LIX:I. 
— The  Dramatist  in  Dickens,  Marvin  Rosenberg;  The 
Narrative  Functions  of  Beowulf’s  Swords,  Taylor  Cul- 
bert;  Formal  Aspects  of  "The  Wife’s  Lament,"  Robert 
D.  Stevick;  "The  Wife’s  Lament"-.  An  Interpretation, 
J.A.  Ward;  Vaughan's  "The  Night,"  R.A.  Durr; 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  on  Meter,  Stephen  Max- 
field  Parrish;  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  "Candida,"  Jacob  H. 
Adler;  Malory’s  "Works”  and  Vinaver’s  Comments-. 
Some  Inconsistencies  Resolved,  TTiomas  C.  Rumble; 
Ristiana,  Stuart  Atkins;  Tense  and  Aspect  in  the 
Middle  High  German  of  Berthold  von  Regensburg, 
Frank  G.  Banta. 

Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Quarterly.  VII:  1. — 
The  French  IJterary  Climate,  Georges  J.  Joyaux;  Im¬ 
ages  of  Original  Sin  in  Baudelaire’s  Prose  Poems, 
George  Ross  Ridge;  P.  David  Seaman  on  Themistocles; 
Robert  O.  Weiss  on  Kierkegaard  and  Ortega  y  Gasset; 
Recent  Books  in  the  Field  of  Classical  Languages  and 
Literature,  R.J.  Buck. 

IJtterair  Paspoort.  XV:  133,  134,  135. — Jacques  den 
Haan  on  James  Joyce;  L.Th.  Lehmann  on  Jane  Gas- 
kell;  Poor  u  gelezen,  J.J.  Strating;  To  Be  Young,  Eric 
van  der  Steen;  Adriaan  van  der  Veen  on  Antoine 
Blondin;  Hans  de  Vaal  on  Camus. — Jacques  den  Haan 
on  Lawrence  Durrell;  Eleanor  Wollner  on  contempo¬ 
rary  Yugoslavian  letters;  Adriaan  van  der  Veen  on 
Michel  Ragon;  L.Th.  Lehmann  on  Penelope  Tre- 
mayne;  Henri  Sandberg  on  Marguerite  Duras. — 
Adriaan  van  der  Veen  on  Michel  Butor;  Het  lauwe 
onbenul,  Margrit  de  Sabloniire;  De  lonende  misdaad, 
J.J.  Strating;  Norman  Mailer  in  Chicago,  H.L.  Leffe- 
laar;  Hans  de  Vaal  interviews  Bertrand  Poirot-Del- 
pech;  Jacques  den  Haan  on  The  Banquet  Years  by 
Roger  Shattuck. 

Marsyas.  XL:364,  365,  366. — Mistral  vu  par  un  mis- 
tralien  (II),  Jean-Calendal  Vian^. — L’inevitable  des- 
tin  de  "Mireille,"  Jean-Calendal  Vianes;  Sully-Andr6 
Peyre  on  Bose. — Mistral  sans  fin,  Sully-Andr6  Peyre. 

Modern  luinguage  Journal.  XLIV:4. — Some  Influ¬ 
ences  of  Aristotelian  Logic  on  Late  Medieval  Gram¬ 
matical  Theory,  John  T.  Waterman. 

Modern  Philology.  LVI1:3,  4. — "Ignorance  in 

Knowledge"-.  Marlowe’s  Faustus  and  Ford’s  Giovanni, 
Cyrus  Hoy;  Sources  d’inspiration  de  Mme  de  Stael? 
Marie  E.  Lein;  Autour  d’une  definition  stendhalienne 
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det  pattions  et  des  arts,  Jules  C.  Alciatore;  Joyce's 
Sermon  on  Hell:  Its  Source  and  Its  Bacl^grounds,  James 
R.  Thrane. — The  Conclusion  of  the  Marriage  Group: 
Chaucer  and  the  Human  Condition,  Donald  R.  How¬ 
ard;  Del^k^er’s  Gentle  Craft  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Davis  Novarr;  "Apenas  llega  cuando  llega 
a  penas,"  Bruce  W.  Wardropf>er;  Fielding  and  "Con¬ 
servation  of  Character,"  John  S.  Coolidge. 

Monatshefte.  L1I:3,  4.  —  The  Noble  Deception. 
"H'ahn,"  Wagner,  and  "Die  Meistersinger  von  N urn- 
berg,"  Leroy  R.  Shaw;  Eugene  K.  Grotegut  on  Fried¬ 
rich  von  Hagedorn's  Seifensieder;  Das  Problem  des 
selbsternannten  Erldsers  bei  Immermann,  Heinz 
Moenkemeyer. — Selbstopfer  des  Geistes:  Fluch  und 
Verheissung  in  Hofmannsthal's  "Der  Turm"  und 
Thomas  Manns  " Doctor  Faustus,"  William  H.  Rey; 
Moral  Purpose  in  Klopstoch,  Sven  V.  Langsjoen;  Henry 
Glade  on  Carl  Zuckmayer’s  aesthetics;  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Outsider  Concept  in  Hesse’s  Novels,  Kurt 
J.  Fickert;  Michael  S.  Batts  on  the  “Annolied”;  War¬ 
ren  R.  Maurer  on  Hauptmann  and  Ibsen;  Eichen- 
dorff'f  "Marmorbild":  "Gotterdammerung”  and  De¬ 
ception,  Lawrence  R.  Radner. 

Orbis  Utterarum.  XIV:2-4. — Die  Theorie  der  Nov- 
elle,  Rafael  Koskimies;  Bert  Brecht  und  Shakespeare, 
Helge  Hultberg;  L'ombre  d'une  soeur  ou  le  role  de 
iMcile  dans  "Rene”  et  "Atala,"  Osten  Sodergird; 
Walter  Grossmann  on  Henrik  Pontoppidan;  L’eaif, 
centre  de  metaphores  et  de  metamorphoses  dans  la 
litthature  franfaise  de  la  premiere  moitie  du  XVll 
siecle:  Le  miroir  de  I'eau  et  le  deluge,  Erik  Mich- 
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